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A LESSON IN GERMAN. 


“Arnica is perpetually bringing something new,” was an ancient 
Roman proverb which seems equally true to-day. And of all the 
novel facts which it has lately been instrumental in bringing to 
light, the most startling and unpalatable is this: that the cool- 
headed, reserved, and matter-of-fact people of England are quite 
a3 liable to lose their heads and temporarily dispense with their brains 
as the most flighty and excitable of their Continental neighbours. 
And this is a characteristic which cannot be too deeply deplored ; for, 
to say nothing of the woeful waste of energy involved in the 
cleaving of clouds and the pounding of water, this hotheaded pre- 
cipitancy defeats the objects which are desirable and desired, seriously 
embarrasses the responsible Government of the day, and imparts an 
insidious conviction to one and all that so long as our people are 
actuated by such a manly, patriotic, and warlike spirit, we may 
reasonably lay aside all anxiety about the future, as we have nothing 
to fear from any quarter of the globe. What, for instance, has been 
the net result of the recent wild outburst of popular rage against 
Germany and her youthful monarch which is now fortunately 
subsiding ? Simply this, that diplomatic relations between London 
and Berlin are quite as friendly as before, although neither the 
(german press nor the German Kaiser has uttered one word of apology 
for the insult to Great Britain, and that the bulk of the Englisls 
nation, satisfied with the loud roaring of the British lion, is ready to 
resume its interrupted slumber, confident that the most sudden 
emergency will find it fully prepared—to employ the means of 
getting ready to defend its rights; as if, when our house is on fire, 
we could quietly go to work to dig a well for the water needed to 
extinguish the flames. 

The calm student of contemporary polities, whatever his nationality, 
must resolutely decline to allow his voice to swell the chorus whose 
clamourous accusations against German “ impudence,” “ perfidy,” and 
“meanness,” still faintly echo throughout the land. For he fails, 
as the Germans have failed, to discern any adequate grounds for our 
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surprise or indignation. Kaiser Wilhelm and his advisers have 
struck out no fresh lines of foreign policy ; they have taken no new 
departure ; they have done absolutely nothing which their most dis- 
ingenuous enemies could, with any degree of plausibility, describe as 
a malicious plot specially and unexpectedly hatched against the British 
Empire; and, as the Berlin correspondents of certain of our large 
journals truly affirmed, nobody was more astonished than the 
Germans themselves at the wild frenzy aroused in England by the 
natural development of a line of policy which had theretofore enjoyed 
the hearty approval of British statesmen of all parties and of the 
entire British press. “ It is the old ignorance of the British, not the 
development of any new characteristics in the Germans, that is 
answerable for this sudden paroxysm of national madness,” remarked 
one of the least-prejudiced journals of the Fatherland. And the most 
patriotic and narrow-minded of English Jingoes, if he have 
impartiality asa grain of mustard seed, will not refuse to endorse this 
verdict. 

The truth is, and I venture to think that the following pages will 
remove all doubt on the subject, that the words ‘ Germany,” “ Ger- 
man policy,” and “ Triple Alliance,” produce notions in the average 
English mind which are utterly at variance with the ideas that 
should naturally attach to them, and that the real Germany whose 
plans against France and Russia we so warmly applauded and whose 
youthful Kaiser we so good-naturedly petted and humoured, bears in 
truth the same relation to the ideal Germany of our Russophile press 
as Bottom the weaver, with his ass’s head, to the charming lover of 
Titania’s diseased fancy. In this we resemble the simple-minded 
Russian guards under Nicholas I., of whom historians tell us that 
they unanimously declared for a constitution, and nearly died of 
terror later on, when informed that “ constitution ”’ 
consort of the Grand Duke Constantine. 

Our first duty is to purge our minds with euphrasy and rue, so as 
to see the facts as they really are, uncoloured by the hues of prejudice 
or passion, and then resolutely to draw the practical consequences 
therefrom whithersoever they may tend. Certainly the very least 
we can do, before turning aside in anger from our kinsmen in 
Germany, is to make a reasonable effort to understand them, to 
realize their trying position and to put ourselves mentally in their 
place, even on the off chance of the French proverb coming true: tout 
savoir est tout pardonner. And in any case, it is high time we broke 
once for all with the spasmodic emotional policy of the past fourteen 
years, in which systole succeeds diastole, reaction follows close upon 
action, without definite system or conscious aim, and with the net 
result that we possess to-day neither an ally nor a friend in any part 
of Europe or the world. 
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Germany’s lines are in truth not fallen unto her in pleasant 
places. The position of the youthful empire is well calculated if not 
to evoke our moral sympathy, at least to arouse a feeling akin to com- 
passion. Conceived in original sin—the sin of the distorted telegram 
of Ems which precipitated the bloody war of 1870—she was born to 
trouble, and bred in danger, and her struggle for national existence 
during the quarter of a century which has elapsed since then, may be 
aptly likened to the egg-dance performed by Mignon in Goethe’s Wi/- 
helm Meister. Mistrusted by Austria, hated by Denmark, feared by 
Holland, loathed by France, envied by Russia, and endangered for a 
time by the separatist tendencies of her own southern states, Germany 
has from the very first had to choose between political shipwreck and 
the employment of diplomatic methods to which no cultured nation 
can have recourse without occasional qualms of conscience. And even 
these somewhat doubtful tactics have barely enabled her to steer clear 
of the dangers of the hour without exorcising those even of the near 
future. 

Sentimentally devoted to their kith and kin in the most distant 
quarters of the globe, the Germans, in 1864, marched into Denmark, 
and after having freely spilled the blood of the Danes who were much 
more nearly related to them than the South African Boers, wrongfully 
deprived that gallant little people of the duchies of Schleswig- Holstein, 
and Lauenburg. ‘T'wo years later, considerations of * higher politics” 
moved them to stifle once more the voice of fraternal affection, and 
attack their brethren in Austria in a sanguinary war which cost the 
lives of nearly sixty thousand men. The mere circumstance that they 
happen to possess the military force and organization necessary to en- 
able them to inflict an almost deadly blow on France, prompted them 
again four years later, not merely to accept a challenge from Napo- 
eon IIL., but by skilfully manipulating the text of an official telegram’, 
to provoke it, while appearing before the world as the injured 
party; and thus by means of the most horrible carnage of modern 
times, they definitely cleared the ground for the establishment of the 
German Empire. Ever since that memorable year, when Alsace and 
Lorraine were severed from France by the sensitive people who now 
hastily unsheathe their swords on the mere rumour of an injustice done 
to the African Boers, Germany has been, so to say, living on her wits; 
and every year that has passed since then is a most eloquent tribute to 
the efficacy, if not to the highmindedness, of the diplomatic art which 
succeeded in maintaining peace, by sowing distrust and discord among 
her enemies and friends alike. 

The commanding position in European politics claimed and assumed 

(1) Professor Hans Delbriick, in one of the latest issues of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, 


seeks to show that this deliberate tampering with the King of Prussia’s telegram is a 
different thing from what is commonly called forgery. 
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by the new empire, provoked the jealousy of her former protector, 
Russia, and the envy of her late rival, Austria, while the forcible 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine aroused the undying hatred of 
every Frenchman throughout the world. An alliance between any 
two of these powers, all of whom were at one in desiring her humilia- 
tion, would have sufficed to resolve the new-fledged Empire into its 
original elements. The position was in the superlative degree un- 
enviable, for the danger seemed impossible to ward off. But 
Germany's resources proved as inexhaustible as the wiles of Ulysses; 
and if she owed much up to this point to her admirably disciplined army, 
she owes to the full as much since then to her sharp, shrewd diplo- 
macy, compared to which that of Italians of the Macchiavellian school 
is hardly more than child’s play. It is not too much to assert that 
no such brilliant series of uninterrupted successes is recorded in the 
history of the international relations of any ancient or modern people 
as that scored by German statesmen during the past forty years ; and 
if Carlyle’s theological theories contained the smallest kernel of truth, 
we might fearlessly assume that the Teutons are the chosen people of 
God, and Kaiser Wilhelm His Prime Minister and Prophet. No 
task seemed too arduous for them to tackle, no tour de force too dan- 
gerous to undertake, no combination of manceuvres too complicated to 
carry out, no species of *“ knee-drill ” and * stooping to conquer” too 
undignified to practise. A simple and popular account of this mar- 
vellous diplomatic campaign, in the form, say, of a series of problems 
and their solutions, such as Eastern monarchs were fond of propound- 
ing to each other in ancient times, could be made as entertaining as 
the most sensational English novel of to-day. 

It is amusing to note how cleverly Prussia set to work to induce 
France to remain neutral during the Austro-Prussian War, and thea 
persuaded Russia to play the part of bottle-holder during the sub- 
sequent vivisection of France, and to keep Austria inactive over and 
above. But all that is nothing to the series of brilliant contrivances 
by which she accomplished the far more difficult task of preserving 
her newly acquired dignity and position for twenty-five years in 
spite of three formidable enemies thirsting for her humiliation. 

The first step taken was to hypnotise Austria. And this was done 
in spite of the obvious and decisive circumstance that Germany has 
the disposal of nothing which the Dual Monarchy desires, and that 
she has declared over and over again that the Oriental Question—on 
which Austria’s hopes and fears are exclusively concentrated—will 
never tempt her to sacrifice a single trooper. There is not an intelli- 
gent secretary of an embassy in any European capital who is ignorant 
of the fact that Austria’s natural allies are Turkey, England, or 
France. Yet Germany, with no guid pro quo, with nothing whatever 
but endless wants ‘and aspirations, contrived to hypnotise her own 
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adversary so completely, that she has ever after carried the friendship 
and enmity of the Dual Monarchy, so to say, in her pocket. The 
triumph seored by Gloucester when pleading with Lady Anne in 
Shakespeare’s Richard IIT. was a joke to it. Ever since that 
memorable feat was accomplished by Prince Bismarck, Austria is 
like Mary’s little lamb in the nursery song, for wherever Prussia 
went * that lamb was sure to go.” 

Russia was also assiduously courted, obsequiously served, and deli- 
cately flattered, and with such consummate skill that she made 
haste to take up her position shoulder to shoulder with Germany 
—Austria standing meekly by their side—in the naive belief that all 
three were dutifully maintaining the peace of Europe; menaced 
nobody exactly knew by whom or by what. This was the first 
Triple Alliance (1872-1879) since the forcible annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and a very grotesque spectacle it was, a most promising 
theme for transference to canvas by the ready brush of the imperial 
artist, as a pendant to the recent masterpiece calling on the peoples of 
Kurope to join in defence of their faith and their homes, menaced by 
precisely the same kind of danger from the Buddhist bugaboo. 

The danger, however, soon proved thoroughly real, invisible though 
was at that particular moment. But to the surprise of the great 
Russian ally, itemanated from Germany herself, who repented of having 
annexed too little of the territory of the republic. Three short years 
after this curious alliance had been established (1875), Bismarck’s 
organs blew the war trumpets, and all Germany got ready to march 
once more against France, ** and this time we shall complete the work 
for good,” they said. The Republic, slowly recovering from the 
almost fatal blow dealt by the Fatherland in 1870, was devising 
military measures for the future, and as Germany still possessed the 
power to crush her rival at one fell stroke, she unhesitatingly con- 
cluded that she might employ it at once, and allot to Russia and Aus- 
tria the humanitarian task of * safeguarding the peace in the rest of 
Kurope,” while France was being “ wiped out.” There was not the 
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least ground, not the slightest pretext forwar. The real motive was 
exactly the same as in 1864, in 1866, and in 1870; “ we possess the 
might, let us trample upon right because it is our interest to do so.” 
That the Germans would have infinitely preferred to further their 
interests in some less reprehensible way, if possible, is indisputable, 
and may be gathered from subsequent indications of their eagerness 
to defend the rights of the weak when this proved conducive to their 
political aims, as in the case of the Boers of South Africa, for instance. 
It is Germany’s misfortune, not her pleasure, that her national exist- 
ence, her prestige, her honour, her development, trade, colonial enter- 
prise, or something else which she values and desires, have so often 
determined her to trample on the rights of the weak and defenceless, 
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which she would have so gladly defended, had it paid her to do so. 
It is thus that she has found herself successively arrayed against 
Denmark, Austria, France, Japan, and Armenia, with only a single 
opportunity of acting handsomely without being out of pocket by the 
venture—in South Africa. Can it be wondered at that she seized 
upon this rare opportunity with a haste that must be characterized 
as vertiginous ¥ 

France had done absolutely nothing to provoke a war in 1875. She 
admittedly enjoyed the right, possessed by all independent States, of 
reorganizing her army; and Germany had no more call or authority 
to veto these military reforms than she has to meddle in our relations 
with the South African Republic. She had treated her worsted adver- 
sary harshly enough after the war of 1870, and the only possible out- 
come of the German march to Paris, planned in 1875, would have 
been the reduction of France to the position of a second or third rate 
power. It was an ungenerous scheme, and had it been conceived by 
any people of British extraction, would have aroused the horror of 
humanitarian Germany and the world. But Austria made no sign, 
having no objection to see the “ peace of Europe” guaranteed by 
more carnage and further annexations. France, through the organs 
of her press, and the mouth of her Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
announced her intention to appeal to Europe, and to refrain from 
mobilizing a single regiment for the defence of her frontiers against 
this second Teutonic invasion. ‘The Germans might advance to Paris 
unopposed, and incorporate the Republic in the Fatherland, if they so 
wished, and Europe saw no reason to interfere. But Russia opened 
her eyes, and her Tsar opened his mouth to some purpose. Cordial 
as had been his friendship for Kaiser Wilhelm, he considered that it 
should stop short at complicity in cold-blooded crime. He, therefore, 
forebade the declaration of war and effectually preserved the peace, 
not with, but against, the self-styled ‘ peace leaguers.” 

This, the first fiasco in their long record of diplomatic triumphs, 
was gall and wormwood to the shifty Germans, who had confidently 
reckoned on the success of a scheme of injustice and spoliation, for 
which it would have tasked their most learned historians to find a 
parallel. It is to be hoped that it was distasteful even to themselves 
in their calmer moods. After the death of Prince Gortschakoff, who 
had been mainly instrumental in thwarting it, they categorically 
denied its existence, and burned with indignation against the shame- 
less French calumniators who had set such a scandalous story in cireu- 
lation. They trustfully appealed to the frank, honest, guileless cha- 
racter of the German race, and persuaded many in this country that 
the tale was a perfidious fabrication. Recently, however, the facts 
have been calmly and fully narrated by the actors themselves, and 
they certainly throw a curious light on the meandering ways of Teu- 
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tonic diplomacy, and are calculated to give pause to those simple- 
minded Englishmen who have been heretofore clamouring for an 
Anglo-German alliance. This rebuff which must have stung the 
German government to the quick, and might have been expected to 
exasperate the Fatherland and alienate its sympathies from Russia, 
vas, on the contrary, swallowed in silence, and digested with a degree 
of humility which can hardly be regarded as natural to the German, 
certainly not to the Prussian, character. But swallowed and digested 
it was, and Muscovite favour continued to be courted as zealously as 
before. Russia’s eyes, however, had been opened to a knowledge of 
the good and evil of the German alliance, and the Tsar, dissatisfied 
with the ;d/e of dupe allotted to him, turned his back upon Prince 
Bismarek and his imperial master. 

This was a severe blow for the youthful empire whose very exist- 
ence might at any moment be endangered by a hostile alliance. 
Something had to be undertaken without loss of time. Isolation and 
ruin were almost synonymous for Germany. For France, having 
meanwhile made rapid strides in the work of military reorganisation, 
was stronger, more solvent, and more buoyant than ever before, and 
now the Colossus of the north was capable of proferring her hand to 
the ardent apostles of revenge. Then the Fatherland changed its 
tactics almost in the twinkling of an eye. Russia was openly threat- 
ened with an European coalition ; her subjects resident in Germany 
were expelled with every accompaniment of insult and indignity ; 
German banks refused to accept Russian scrip as security ; German 
investors sold out their Russian stock at a loss; the press opened a 
campaign against the “ Russian savages”; shrill shrieks resounded 
throughout the Empire at the story told of the sufferings of the Ger- 
man brethren in the Baltic provinces of Russia, who were being 
“martyred for Christianity,’ and heaven and earth were moved to 
drive Russia into the arms of Germany, while tender advances were 
discreetly being made to the British cousin, who was cordially exhorted 
to take refuge under the German wing against the common Muscovite 
enemy, who threatened to overrun the civilised world. In like man- 
ner Italy was appealed to, Roumania was flattered and wheedled, 
Sweden was sounded ; in a word no state, however tiny, was left in 
ignorance of the salutary truth that Codling was the friend, not Short. 
Had the imperial painter been tempted to press his genial brush into 
the service of religion and humanity, at that particular conjuncture, 
pictorial art would have been enriched with a tableau, identical in 
most respects with the picture lately sent around to the European 
Courts, and likewise calling on the peoples of Europe to join in de- 
fence of their faith and their homes, only that instead of the distant 
horizon being encumbered with a dropsical Buddhist bogey, it 
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would have been decorated with a Russian raw head and bloody 
bones. 

The practical outcome of these strenuous efforts was the Triple 
Alliance. It was no easy task to bring about such a close union of 
such heterogeneous and conflicting elements ; but German diplomacy 
has accomplished far more difficult tasks than this. France was 
warmly encouraged to embark in arduous and costly colonial enter- 
prises, and especially in such as were obviously calculated to provoke 
a protest from Italy and sow the seeds of dissension between these 
two natural allies. Germany, the * honest broker,” helped each of 
them in turns with her moral sympathy and diplomatic support. 
The treaty of I88L by which the French Republic aequired the pro- 
tectorate over Tunis definitely estranged the two Latin peoples to the 
ruin of the one, the serious detriment of the other, and to the advan- 
tage and profit of the Fatherland. For two years after the promul- 
gation of this treaty the Triple Alliance was signed and sealed, and 
Italy entered upon a course of reckless and unprofitable expenditure, 
which has now crippled her, probably for ever. She had been whipped 
up as neatly as Londoners used to be by zealous *bus-conductors who 
took them mules away from the places they wished to go to and 
heartily abused them if they protested. 

Officially the Triple Alliance was proclaimed as a league of peace ; 
in the press of the Fatherland it was made use of as a stepping-stone 
by which Germany sought ¢o raise herself upon a pedestal, whence she 
might dictate to Europe and the world. But in truth the Triple 
Alhianee, whether composed of Germany, Austria, and Russia as at 
first, or of Germany, Austria, and Italy as at present, was and is 
neither more nor less than a benevolent association for the purpose of 
lowing Germany to digest in peace the heavy, unwholesome slices 
of territory carved from France. It was for this that the powers of 
Kurope were persuaded to stand back to back, quixotically attitudiniz- 
ing, and foolishly squandering enormous sums to guarantee, as they 
in their simplicity believed, the peace. None of these nations ever 
obtained any tangible advantage from the arrangement.  Austria’s 
position towards Russia was not bettered one whit ; on the contrary, 
in spite of tlie strenuous efforts of her Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
Count Wolkenstein, Russia’s hatred of Austria increased a hundred- 
fold. Italy, who ground down her children to the dust in order to 
obtain the hard-earned millions with which to raise her army and 
navy to the level that qualified her to become a member of this 

(1) The digestive and assimilative process is remarkably slow. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine is about to be celebrated with 
great pomp by Kaiser Wilhelm; and these provinces have not yet been sufficiently 
Germanised to be allowed to form part of the Empire. They still are in a state of 
siege, and/the elections held this month in Metz and Bolchera Diedenhofen resulted in 
the victory of the French or Protest party. 
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German Digesting Cluk—tItaly is now confronted with financial ruin. 
All the advantages secured by the league flowed into the pockets of 
the Fatherland who assumed the rd/e of spokesman, disposed of the 
friendship and hostility of the allies, and made numerous bids for 
Russia’s alliance on the strength of it, while Austria was sedulously 
shielded from the corrupting influence of Muscovite intrigues, 
}rance’s hatred of Italy kept constantly simmering, and _ the 
mutual distrust of Russia and England fed by a regular flow of 
rumours, reports, insinuations, and alarms. HKverything was done 
that ingenuity could contrive or self-interest suggest to fan the flame 
of hatred against Russia in this country, and it was constantly 
impressed upon our minds that our only hope of salvation was in the 
sheepfold of which Germany was the good shepherd. 

This interpretation of the Triple Alliance, based as it is upon 
facts which can be verified by him who reads as he runs, furnishes us 
with the key to Germany’s foreign policy, and with the only trust- 
worthy standard by which to gauge the situation and adjust our 
relations towards our shifty Continental cousins. I*rom the very first, 
then, this, as indeed every other alliance concluded by Prince Bismarck 
and his suecessor, was planned solely in the interests of the Father- 
land and without the slightest consideration for the wants and 
aspirations of the allied nations; in other words it was * made in 
Germany,” and it admirably answered its purpose. It enabled the 
Empire for twenty-five years leisurely to work at the assimilation of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and to commence and complete a series of 
elaborate military preparations for future defence, without fear of 
disturbance from any quarter whatever. 

Austria, Italy, and England were led to believe that the Triple 
Alliance was a mutual defence association against Russia and France, 
and that when powerful enough, ¢@.c., after England's adherence, it 
would interpret self-defence in the same large and generous way in 
which Germany had construed it in 1875, and would seek to paralyze 
the Russian bugbear to the territorial advantage of every member of 
the association. This proved but a “ willo’ the wisp.”” Membership of 
the peace league—and a peace league it undoubtedly was and is—bound 
every power, except Germany, carefully to avoid anything in the 
nature of diplomatic coquetry with France or Russia. As in certain 
Matrimonial Agencies, all correspondence with a view to marriage was 
to be conducted through the “ negociator,” or the * honest broker.” 
But Bismarck and his successors took good care to render any such 
dangerous rapprechement impossible. The mere suspicion of such a 
criminal yelleity exposed the ally to one of those irritating press 
campaigns which the German government, much as it is disliked in 
its own country, can organize by a mere wink. They themselves, on 
the other hand, never lost an opportunity, never disdained the use of 
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any means of acquiring the friendship and the alliance of the two 
very powers whom they were pledged to hold in check. The persever- 
ance, sincerity, and obsequious importunity with which court was 
paid now to Russia, so as to forestall the hated Republic, now to 
France (when the Republic had acquired the Tsar’s sympathies), were 
calculated to open the eyes of any but hypnotized statesmen, and yet 
so confidently had Teutonic politicians caleulated on the incredible 
lack of wisdom with which the world is governed, that at that same 
moment the most indefatigable efforts were being put forth to frighten 
Great Britain with the Russian raw head and bloody bones spectre 
and coax or drive her into the sheepfold. 

And to their credit, it must be said that they made most rapid pro- 
egress in a very short time. The Germans are excellent psychologists, 
and seldom fail to touch the right chord. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that they succeeded in alluring our Government dan- 
gerously near the shadowy line which divides a good understanding 
from a formal alliance. A very “ cordial” rapprochement was the 
immediate result, so cordial, indeed, that the German Press proclaimed 
that England was virtually a member of the Peace League, and 
would be found fighting on the right side in the war of the future. 
The advantages held out to Great Britain were of a most hazy 
description, but the price extorted from her by her would-be German 
benefactors was exorbitant in the extreme. Maps of Africa were 
printed in Glogau, in which British territory or spheres of influence 
were marked as German, strange theories of *‘ Hinterland” were 
formulated, and while the German ambassador was whispering airy 
nothings into the ear of our Foreign Secretary in London, Dr. Peters 
was hastily concluding treaties, and as he himself frankly put it, 
“snapping up Uganda and the surrounding districts from the 
English,” in order to return them to the English as payment for 
enormous slices of British African territory. The negociations began, 
and we abandoned to the Germans the country north of Taganyika, 
and allowed her to cut the road leading to Victoria Nyanza, accepting 
her Hinterland theories, when it was she who had her flag flying on 
the coast, and waiving the rights which these theories conferred upon 
us when the coast was occupied by ourselves. And all this was done 
so skilfully, so cleverly, that Lord Salisbury, putting his foot upon 
all theories and traditions, Hinterland and others, which mili- 
tated in our favour, allowed a long strip of land to be annexed by the 
Germans, all the way from the coast to the Zambesi, which will serve 
them as an excellent lever for further extension whenever Great 
Britain happens to be entangled in other difficulties. And as if all 
this were not enough, we handed them over Heligoland “ as a mark 
of our esteem” over and above. In return we received what was 
ours by a hundred titles already: the protectorate over Zanzibar ; 
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Uganda, which was under the protection of the East Africa Company ; 
the Scotch Colony of Nyassaland, and Witu, which after it had been 
declared ours by arbitration, had been surreptitiously appropriated by 
the quick-witted Germans with the object of restoring it to us for a 
consideration. 

Similar arts were persistently employed to supplant France in the 
sympathies of the Tsar. But Alexander III. would never forgive in- 
justice and could never forget duplicity. The extraordinary plot of 
1875 to ravage and rend the Republic anew disqualified the Father- 
land for an alliance with Russia. Nothing daunted, Germany turned 
her face towards France in the hope of bringing about—nothing less 
than a Franco-Russo-German alliance, which was to defend the taith 
and homes of European peoples, this time against the British vampire. 
And the heroic forgetfulness of self-respect with which the Republic 
was courted, humoured, eulogised, and supported against the 
“brutality” of England, would have merited praise and ensured 
success if employed in any feasible enterprise. It is enough to call 
to mind the orders graciously conferred by Kaiser Wilhelm on French 
punters and scientists—and thankfully declined by these—the ill- 
advised visit of the Empress Frederick to Paris, the Imperial tele- 
grams of condolence on the deaths of Carnot, McMahon, and Burdeau, 
the release of the two French officers imprisoned as spies, and the 
energetic support given to France in every question in which she was 
at variance with Great Britain. 

For as soon as everything possible had been got out of England 
she was kicked aside as a useless stepping-stone, which had become a 
stumbling-block. In 1893 this anti-British campaign was formally 
opened by the declaration of the Hamburger Nachrichten that Eng- 
land must be considered and treated as the lightning conductor 
through which all the electricity of the political atmosphere of Europe 
must be made to pass. And since then Germany has not only seized 
avidly upon every opportunity to deal usa blow, but has gone far out 
of her way in order to beset our path with difficulties and obstacles of 
her own making. In the Siamese question she was on the side of 
France; in the Russo-Japanese difficulty she was on the side of 
Russia ; in the Turko-Armenian question she baffled England’s dis- 
interested efforts to put an end to wanton bloodshed, and as if this 
were not enough, she hatched a very elaborate plot to entangle us in 
serious difficulties in South Africa, and inflict a signal humiliation on 
the British nation by negotiating with a foreign power for the 
passage of German marines to Pretoria, and inducing Italy to place 
her subjects in the Transvaal under German protection. Finally, her 
Emperor, to the delight of the whole German people, publicly con- 
gratulated President Kriiger on having shed the blood of the gallant 
but mistaken Englishmen, who had crossed over into the South 
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African Republic. And two months have not yet elapsed since a 
cooked telegram arrived from Germany purporting to reproduce an 
official Russian insult to Great Britain of such a deadly kind as to 
cazse a diplomatic rupture between ourselves and Russia. It was 
owing exclusively to the scepticism and coolness of the British Press, 
which ignored the telegram, that the catastrophe was averted, and 
after the lapse of forty-eight hours the Russian official crgan came to 
hand and the bubble burst. 

Such, in brief, is Germany’s foreign policy, and it is useless for us 
to complain of it, or inveigh against it, or lose our heads over it, as we 
did during the late crisis. It is not our province even to sit in judg- 
ment upon it; and in any case we should not forget in extenuation 
that the position of our Continental cousins is very peculiar and very 
trying. One of the most cultured peoples of Europe, ahead of most 
in nearly every branch of science, the Germans are naturally eager to 
play a prominent part in European polities, which they understand as 
a judicious combination of hobnailed militarism and sharp diplomacy, 
and are extremely afraid of endangering the unity and independence 


which they so lately won. In trade and commerce, too, they have 


had a very hard fight with our people, whom, thanks to our own 
criminal supineness and the lack of an imperial Zo//rerein, they are 
gradually ousting out of the principal markets of the world, in the 
same way in which their clerks, tradesmen, and waiters are driving 


+1 


Englishmen across the seas where they will find German competition 
again. That a deep feeling of jealousy and envy should be en- 
gendered among them by our signal success in colonizing would, if 
true, be hardly other than natural. 

How, in truth, could it be otherwise? At the very moment that 
the press of the Fatherland was hurling imprecations against Great 
Britain in the name of humanity and civilization, and holding us up 
to universal infamy asa nation of “ brutal shopkeepers, devoid of 


culture and noble ideals,” at that very moment one of the Aw/tur- 
frager sent out to civilize Africa was being tried in Potsdam for 


bringing the German name into disrepute there. Wehlan—this is 





the administrator’s name—who is only one of many, had been sent 
out as Vice-Chancellor of Cameroon, had occasionally represented the 
Governor, and during the Bakoko rising .had acted as chief of the 
police force. His administration was systematized cruelty of a kind 
vhich a few instances will illustrate. Augustus Bell, “a nigger,” 
was accused of having stolen a watch. He denied the charge, and 
Vice-Chancellor Wehlan condemned him to receive sixty strokes of a 
hippopotamus-hide whip to compel him to confess. When this sentence 
was executed the man’s body was a jelly; Dr. Valentin said that “a 
raw hacked beefsteak was nothing in comparison.”” A cook who 
humanely gave a few cigars to a man charged with larceny received 
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twenty lashes of the same instrument of torture. The Government 
interpreter, Etecki, stole some money and spirits, and to punish him 
the German Vice-Chancellor and Assessor, Wehlan, kicked him so 
long and so cruelly that the engineer of the German steamer 
Nachtigall had to turn away, unable any longer to look upon the 
sight. Then Wehlan ordered fifteen lashes to be administered to the 
wounded man, and finally gave instructions to have a rope tied round 
his waist so that he could be plunged into the water. One of three 
prisoners whom he had in custody was helped by a cook to escape. 
Wehlan ordered the cook to be seized and killed with the two 
prisoners, and beaten to death, “no weapons to be used.”’ They were 
kicked and thumped till half dead, when their necks were struck and 
their heads battered in. The corpses were horribly disfigured. 
During the Bakoko insurrection villages were burned to the ground 
and the throats of helpless old women cut. Prisoners when taken, 
which was not always, were delivered up to the soldiers to be scalped 
alive. ‘ A cut was made in the lower jaw with a knife, the fellow 
seized by the teeth, and the whole scalp drawn over the face and 
head: Two German Gospel missionaries testified that these were ' 
the most efficacious means of improving the niggers ! 

sut these are hardiy the methods by which Africa can be civilised. 
Wehlan, like Leist, who was tried last year, is not the kind of school- 
master needed by the benighted natives. But, after all, a Government 
cannot be held responsible for the misdeeds of its agents, even though 
the agent be a * Vice-Chancellor.” But the worst of the story is, that 
the German Empire has taken this man under its protecting wing. 
He has just been tried, found guilty, and condemned—to death ¥ 
No; only to be transferred to another post of the same rank as that which 
he occupied in Cameroon, and to a fine of £25 with costs. And the 
reason ? ‘In order to form a correct judgment in the present case,” 
said Legations-Rath Rose, who represented German justice at the 
trial, “it is necessary to bear in mind that there are no laws for the 
niggers in Cameroon.” And what is scarcely less characteristic, two 
(ierman Missionaries in Cameroon came forward and stated that they 
considered that Wehlan’s short methods with the niggers were calcu- 
lated to exert a wholesome pedagogic influence upon them! Followers 
of Christ and missionaries of the Church! Wehlan is himself a 
jurisconsult, and he knew what he was doing. So did the Imperial 
Court that tried him in Potsdam, which, when dealing with the cold- 
blooded murder of prisoners, laid down the German State view very 
clearly thus: “ The killing of prisoners was not in itself a misde- 
meanour in the discharge of his office, for the accused was engaged in 
war, and as the leader of his troop, had to consult their safety.” ‘“ We 
protest,” exclaims a German oppositional paper, “against the prin- 
ciple that the most elementary exigencies of humanity and inter- 
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national law are to be set aside in the case of the blacks, and we 
regret that a German court of justice should harmonize its views of 
humanity with the conceptions of savage tribes, as it has just done, 
rather than with those of civilised peoples.” And many of those 
press organs and individuals who do not venture to protest thus, must 
feel that such ruthless savagery on the part of a cultured and colonis- 
ing nation detracts considerably from that nation’s right to censure 
and lecture the British abroad, and of all places of the world in South 
Africa. 

These and similar failures serve to explain to some extent the origin 
of the animus against the * brutal British” which vented itself in 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s recent telegram to President Kriiger, and the unani- 
mity with which his subjects applauded the step. It would be wrong 
to make use of such barbarous practices for the purpose of arousing 
similar feelings among our own people against the Germans. It is 
enough that they help us to understand that clever and painstaking 
people who, at present our commercial rivals in all quarters of the 
globe, may some day take their stand as our political adversaries in 
Kurope and Africa. They likewise help to guide us in the choice 
which we must very soon make between Germany and Russia, now 
that isolation has become fr: wight with danger. This choice should 
be made deliberately and without the slightest reference to the deplor- 
able incident of the Imperial telegram, and it should be grounded 
upon a clear conception of our Imperial interests on the one hand, 
and upon a correct estimate of the relative capacities of each of the 
two nations for furthering those interests, on the other. 

Now Germany's position is this. Her national existence in the 
future may be regarded as a practical corollary of her success in 
keeping on neighbourly terms with Russia, whose friendship she must 
cultivate and whose enmity she must beware of provoking, be the 
sacrifices what they may. Consciousness of this fact was the Ariadne’s 
thread which guided Prince Bismarck through the maze of European 
politics for more than a generation, and on which his successor still 
convulsively holds his hand. To imagine, therefore, that for the sake 

t Austria, Italy, England, or any number of allies, Germany would 
sai an enemy of Russia, is to credit her statesmen with a degree of 
fatuity which, ‘whatever else it may be, is assuredly not a German 
trait. Ifthe Triple Alliance were anything but what I have defined 
it to be—a German Digestive Club—if the allies were seriously 
resolved upon holding Russia in check, Germany would never have 
protested against the Chino-Japanese treaty of Simonoseki. But the 
Vaterland was and is at bottom as hostile to Russia as to Van Die- 
men’s Land, and when occasion serves, Austria will make the discovery 
to her cost. 

In return for our friendship, Germany could give us nothing, even 
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if she would—for her magnificent army in Europe is useless to us— 
and she would give us nothing if she could, for, as our most deter- 
mined commercial rival, she has no chance of definitely beating us on 
our own ground, unless she utilises to the very utmost every oppor- 
tunity, commercial or political, that offers, as for years past she has 
been doing. Moreover, the only power from whom we have any- 
thing to fear in future—Russia—is precisely the one nation whom 
Germany can never afford to offend. To combine with the three 
allies, therefore, would be tantamount to accepting the dogma that 
Alsace and Lorraine are, and must for ever remain, integral parts of 
the German Empire, and to spilling our blood in defence of that 
dogma, if need were. 

We should thus incur the undying enmity of France, with whom 
we have many more points of contact, and considerably more genuine 
sympathy, than with her rival. We should give deadly offence to 

tussia, against whom the Triple Alliance is ostensibly directed ; and 
after all should, on Germany’s own showing, be left in the lurch 
when the critical hour struck, for the Fatherland would undertake to 
stand by us only if attacked in Europe, where we have nothing to 
fear or to hope for. 





Russia, on the contrary, has it in her power to give us everything 
we need without the loss of anything she really values, while we are 
in a position to help her to everything she desires without serious in- 
convenience to ourselves. And what we value more than anything 
else at present, is a long spell of genuine peace unbroken by the un- 
rest of political intrigue, the clangour of arms and false alarms of 
war. That an alliance of this kind with Russia would entail a some- 
what similar relation with France, needs hardly to be expressly 
pointed out. But this is a necessity at which we have reason to 
rejoice rather than repine. But it will prove no light task to bring 
about such an alliance ; not the least of the obstacles to which is the 
diplomacy of Teutonic statesmen which has no match in Europe or 
the world, and which will raise innumerable, perhaps insurmountable, 
obstacles in our way." 

The German Emperor is reported to have made light of England’s 
indignation recently, and to have boasted that he would change the 
popular feeling in a few days, regain his popularity among us in a 

(1) A striking illustration of the petty huckstering spirit that manifests itself in all 
Germany’s dealings even with her friends is afforded by a suggestion now being dis- 
cussed by the press of the Fatherland. The Germans who concluded a commercial 
treaty with Russia are delighted with the advantages it confers, but very impatient of 
its drawbacks, especially in the matter of the import of Russian corn. The Kreutz- 
Zeituny now proposes to clench the matter by forbidding the import of Russian corn— 
in a friendly way, of course. And the pretext? Every tenth of a gramme of Russian 
corn contains one million and a half of—bacteria which cannot be destroyed by the 


bakers’ ovens, and are, therefore, hurtful to German health. And Russia is Germany’s 
friend of to-day ! 
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few weeks, and visit our shores and receive an ovation before the year 
is out. If the report is true, he has certainly male a good beginning 
already, and at a very little cost, and we should have reason to be 
very pleased if he accomplishes his undertaking to the end. But one 
thing we must guard against: we must not allow ourselves by any 
jrocess of diplomatic cajolery to be tempted into an alliance with the 
jy ower which has systematically despoiled its weaker neighbours, and 
would have annexed some of them whole, had it not been prevented, 
which has hypnotised and deluded its allies, meddled in the domestie 
concerns of its friends, proposed a Truce of God, the better to engage 
in a murderous war against its defenceless neighbour, played upon 
the fears and utilised the jealousies of every nation in Europe, pro- 
fessed hatred and contempt to-day for the people whom it loved, 
h moured and courted yesterday, and generally showed that its sole 
devise is, ‘let enemies and friends perish, if only Germany can scrape 
tozether enough to live.” 

Since its existence as an empire the Fatherland has preached or 
organized four crusades, calling on the peoples of Europe to join in 
defence of their faith and their homes. At first against France, the 
demoralizer and peace-breaker ; then against Russia, the barbarian ; 
next against Buddha, who, being interpreted, means the democracies 
of Europe; and the fourth against the brutal Briton. Only one of 
the series is symbolized on canvas. In none of these grotesque 
crusades were we the allies of Germany. And if it were conceivable 
that Germany could at some future time summon up self-denial enough 
to organize a crusade against the Father of Evil himself, the probabili- 
ties d priori are that the cause of true religion and the interests of 
the British Empire would best be served by taking our position on 
the opposite side, if possible with France and Russia, if not, then 
single-handed, but under no circumstances should we harbour the 
insensate plan of marching hand-in-hand with Germany. 

“GrNosse AEGIR.” 
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Some weeks ago, while the comedy of the Guardships was in progress 
at Constantinople, a distinguished lady whom I have the privilege of 
knowing, showed me a letter she had received from an eminent 
statesman, in which the diplomatic tpasse was incidentally summed 
up in these terms :— 

‘*An Europe which spends two hundred and fifty millions a year on force still 
permits itself to be dragged at the wheels of a chariot steeped all over in blood 
and shame. When is it to end? If the Powers do not love others, have they 
not a little self-love, and does it not make them conscious [that] for the moment 
—I hope only for the moment—they are simply ridiculous *”’ 

No candid student of the latest phase of the Eastern question will 
regard these reflections as conceived in a spirit of exaggeration. The 
whole of Europe has been outwitted, defied, humiliated, and held at 
bay by a Prince whose throne is tottering under him, whose dominions 
are in a state of anarchy, who is without statesmen or generals of the 
first rank, whose soldiers obey him reluctantly, and whose navy con- 
sists of a few rickety and rust-eaten ships. Christendom, with all the 
might and all the right on its side, is powerless to put forth the one or 
practise the other. Its altruism is a stammered phrase ; its self-love 
a mockery. And not content with all this, some spirit of mischief 
lately prompted its diplomatists to seek, in a side issue, for triumphs, 
denied them in the main field of controversy, with the result that they 
brought upon themselves the further alternatives of pocketing a refusal 
or accepting a sterile condescension. 

How has this amazing state of affairs been brought about ? 

It is an old story, for it takes us back forty years—to the Treaty of 
Paris. That international instrument really founded all our present 
difficulties in the East, by making the integrity and, in a measure, 
the internal administration of Turkey the concern of all Europe. A 
more cumbrous expedient could scarcely have been devised for pro- 
moting the welfare of such a country as Turkey. Even as a piece of 
diplomatic mechanism it was not calculated to work rapidly and 
effectively, and if there is one branch of international politics in which 
promptness and firmness are of the first necessity, it is in dealing with 
the shifty statesmen of the Porte, and in influencing the inflammable 
material which makes up the population of the Ottoman Empire. But 
the cumbrousness of this machinery had little to do with its ostensible 
object. It was created by the necessities of an immoral situation 
outside Turkey. While the alleged aim of the compact was to give 
peace, prosperity, and happiness to the Levant, its real design was to 
creat? such a state of mutual paralysis among the Powers that no 
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single one of them should be able to take advantage of the incurable 
maladies of the Sick Man, and rescue any further portions of his 
possessions from his maleficent influence. On the face of it the Treaty 
was a bargain by which the Christian powers, animated by a spirit of 
pure benevolence towards the oppressed and misgoverned subjects of 
the Sultan, and of charity, forbearance, and generosity towards the 
Porte, proposed to guarantee the Ottoman Empire against further 
attack and mutilation on condition that the Sultan mended his ways with 
regard to his Christian lieges, and reformed his government in accord- 
ance with the sounder principles of Western statecraft. In reality all 
this humanitarianism masked a fierce conflict of jealousies and 
suspicions among the Powers, scarcely less reprehensible than the 
passions which shook, and continue to shake, the internal peace of the 
Sultan’s dominions. Only on the hypothesis that the signatories of 
the Paris Treaty believed in the genuineness of Turkish promises, and 
the possibility of a regeneration of Turkey in the hands of the Osmanli, 
is it possible to affirm the honesty of the declared purpose of that com- 
pact. But no serious statesman in Europe at the time deceived him- 
self to that extent. Lord Palmerston, perhaps, harboured some such 
idea, but it was altogether subsidiary to his superstitious belief in Rus- 
sian duplicity. Lord Aberdeen’s distrust of Turkish promises in 
regard to reforms was as uncompromising as it was prophetic. The 
Continental statesmen, one and all, entered into the cynicism of the 
compact with scarcely an effort at a decent disguise. In short, the 
Treaty was a contradiction in terms. It was an attempt to keep under 
control a raging conflagration by manacling the nearest fireman and 
leg-chaining him to a number of more or less remote and mutually 
discordant colleagues. 

Now what was the effect of this treaty which had cost Europe so 
much blood and treasure? So far as the designs tacitly attributed 
to Russia were concerned, it accomplished its purpose. Russia turned 
aside from the forbidden ground and sought elsewhere for expansion. 
It isimportant to remember at this moment, as I shall presently show, 
that it was only after the Crimean War that Russia began to devote her- 
self energetically and systematically to opening up her Far Eastern 
dominions, and seeking there for an outlet into the ice-free ocean. So 
far as the reforms in Turkey, specifically stipulated for in the Treaty, 
were concerned, the work of the Paris Congress was a complete 
failure. It is true that a Charter of Liberties was prepared at Con- 
stantinople by a joint Conference of Turkish ministers and European 
ambassadors, and that it was formally proclaimed by Sultan Abdul 
Medjid ; but it led to no improvement. Indeed, it would have been 
wonderful if it had, for the Treaty by relieving the Sultans of external 


anxieties left them free to mismanage their domestic concerns to their 


hearts’ content. 
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Tn the old days when Turkey stood only in fear of her neighbours, 
Austria and Russia—both alive to the minutest excuse to interfere in 
her affairs, and both able to act swiftly and effectively—she was in 
a measure bound to be on her best behaviour. We have the testi- 
mony of so strong a Tureophil as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, that i 
was during this period that the largest amount of good was accom- 





plished in Turkey. ach successive war freed further Christian 
provinces from Turkish misrule, and taught the Porte a salutary, if 
not an abiding lesson. It was before the Treaty of Paris established 
the European concert that the Danubian provinces and Servia attained, 
under Russian protection, the privileges which subsequently founded. 
their independence, that Greece became an independent monarchy, 
that Egypt and Samos acquired their autonomy, not to mention -the 
earlier reclamation of Hungary, the Crimea, Bessarabia, and the 
whole region north of the rivers Pruth and Phasis, which might to 
this day have been Turkish had the Treaty of Paris dated from the 
Battle of Lepanto instead of from the Crimean War. But it was not 
only in the rescue of the Rayahs that this period was fruitful. In 
wholesome dread of the long swords on their frontiers the Sultans 
adopted, and actually practised, a policy of useful reform. Under 
the Sultans Selim and Mahmoud, Lord Stratford de Redeliffe tells us 
‘the Janissaries were exterminated, a regular army was created, the 
poll tax levied on Rayahs was suppressed, the provincial pashas were 
shorn of their much abused powers, the Déré Beys, or landowners in 
fee, were brought into a more complete subordination, and, in general, 
life and property were in some degree freed from the assaults of arbitrary 
caprice.” 

All this was changed after the Crimean War. The Sultan was no 
longer under any obligation, which he understood as such, to ‘rule 
wisely or even honestly. From what Lord Salisbury spoke of the 
other day as ‘‘ the doom which waits on persistent and constant mis- 
government,” the Paris Areopagus had resolved to shield him, “ Provi- 
dence or the nature of things” notwithstanding. So far from being 
compelled to realise his own Charter of Reforms, the new Treaty had 
declared that his pledges in this respect were not to serve as a pretext 
for foreign interference in the internal affairs of Turkey. The upshot, 
of course, was that his Hatti-Humayun soon become a dead letter and 
twenty years of external peace and internal tranquillity found. the 
Ottoman Empire in 1876 worse off than ever. Then came the crown- 
ing failure of the Treaty of Paris. The Powers lost their patience 
and in the London Protocol made a peremptory demand for reforms. 
Turkey responded by taking her stand on the compact of 1856, and 
refused to admit any right of interference in her internal affairs. 
The European concert was no longer solid, and Russia broke away. 
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War followel, and Turkey came out of it with vastly diminished 
frontiers. 

What had the multiple control of the Eastern Question accom- 
plished ? Nothing. It had neither preserved the peace of Europe 
nor protected the integrity of Turkey, nor improved the administra- 
tive principles and methods of the Sublime Porte. And yet Europe 
reorganized and re-enacted it at the Berlin Congress in 1878, and it 
is by this ineffective and discredited arrangement that the present 
crisis in the Kast is governed. Its contradictions and inherent im- 
potence were never better illustrated than by Lord Salisbury in that 
last Guildhall speech of his, which somehow proved so comforting to 
the whole of Europe. While Turkey stands, he told us, all reform 
depends on the good will of the Sultan :— 


“Tf you can persuade—I use the word in its largest acceptation—if you can 
persuade the Sultan to give justice to the Armenians, you need not trouble your- 
self upon what paper the promise is written, or in what character it is couched. 
If the Sultan does not give justice, will not heartily resolve to give justice to the 
Armenians, the most ingenious constitutions that you can weave together would 
not avail to protect or assist them. While the Ottoman Empire stands upright 
your only power of action, the only power of action for all the Powers of Europe 
put together, is the action that they can have upon the mind of the Sultan. It 
is not a question of expediency or opinion. It is a matter of bare fact that so 
long as the Ottomau Empire stands upright ét is only through the Sultan that any 
blessings which you scek to confer upon any portion of his subjects can be made to them 
a reality and a permanent blessing.” 


It follows from this that if the Sultan is refractory the only alter- 
native is to pull the Ottoman Empire down. Can this be done? 
Lord Salisbury says emphatically, No :— 


“Turkey is in that remarkable position that it has now stood for half a 
century mainly because the great Powers of the world have resolved that for the 
peace of Christendom /t 7s necessary thal the Ottoman Empire should stand. They 
came to that conclusion nearly half a century ago. Ido not think they have 
altered it now. The danger if the Ottoman Empire fell would not merely be 
the danger that would threaten the territories of which that empire consists. It 
would be the danger that the fire there lit should spread to other nations, and 
should involve all that is most powerful and civilised in Europe in a dangerous 
and calamitous contest. That is a danger that was present in the minds of our 
fathers when they resolved to make the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire a matter of European treaty, and that is a danger which has not 
passed. away.” 

One remembers, however, that this was the situation in 1877, and 
one asks in despair whether there is a chance now of some power 
breaking away again from this paralysing concert, and forcing the 
Porte to carry out its solemn pledges. Again Lord Salisbury answers 


emphatically, No! It is a delusion, he says, to imagine— 


“that this treaty [the Treaty of Paris] which binds the concert of Europe 
together, would lose its force, and that some Power—no matter what—that 
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some Power will escape from the Treaty and try to settle the matter in its own 
manner. Iam glad to say I see no prospect of such an issue as that. I believe 
the Powers will stand together, and that they were never more disposed than they 
are now to stand together by the European system which their joint wisdom has 
devised.” 

Here is the Eastern Question in a nutshell. Put still more briefly 
it means that the concert of Europe is powerless to do what it was 
ostensibly invented to do. There is an appropriate and characteristic 
touch of sarcasm in Lord Salisbury’s reference to the ‘ joint wisdom ” 
which has brought about this melancholy impasse. 

So much for the general principles by which the Eastern Question 
is governed. Let us turn now to the special circumstances of the 
recent crisis, and to its relations with the changes which have erept 
over international politics since the settlements of 1856 and 1878. 

The Sassun massacres took place in the early part of September, 
1894, but:it was not until the following January that Western Kurope 
became aware of the terrible nature and magnitude of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Kurds and Turkish soldiery. Meanwhile, two 
events had oceurred—one in London, the other in St. Petersburg— 
which illustrated in a striking way the transformation in international 
relations which had been in silent progress since the Franco-German 
war. The first was the hastily summoned meeting of the British 
Cabinet, in the first week of October, 1894, which was generally 
believed to portend a serious conflict with France; the second was 
the prominent part played by the Prince of Wales in the ceremonies 
connected with the funeral of the late Czar, and the exceptionally 
marked cordiality extended to him on various public occasions by the 
Emperor Nicholas, which set all England talking with manifest 
approval of an Anglo-Russian rapprochement. The popular interpre- 
tation of these events had little in the nature of official information to 
guide it, and certainly in the case of the Cabinet Council it had no 
foundation in the actual business of the meeting. Still, it was grounded 
on two perfectly accurate intuitions, themselves soundly based on the 
progress of events during the preceding few years. ‘The publie, which 
had at one time laughed good-humouredly at French Anglophobia, 
had at length been forced to recognise its true gravity, and to contem- 
plate a rupture with France as being one day inevitable. The 
natural corollary of this view was a tendency to look favourably on a 
friendly understanding with Russia, not, perhaps, because the public 
had mastered all the intricacies of the European situation, but because 
with its rough logic it saw that it was better to have one enemy on 
its hands than two. 

I have said that these intuitions were perfectly accurate. That is, 
perhaps, a polemical statement. The important point is, however, 
that they existed, for nowadays it is by these popular intuitions, and 
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not by the finely-spun calculations of Cabinets, that the issues of peace 
«nd war are decided. When democratic nations have made up their 
minds that they cannot agree, war is not a question of a dispute of 
adequate gravity, but merely one of opportunity. If, on the other 
hand, they are resolved to be friends no quarrel will sunder them. 

Now the seriousnéss of our relations with France lies in this very 
fact, that the French people at large have imbibed a strong aversion 
te living on good terms with us, and that a very large portion, if not 
the whole of the thinking British public, have resigned themselves 
to a calm recognition of the unamiable attitude of their neighbours. 
I do not judge the feeling on the other side of the Channel only by 
the acts of the Quai d’Orsay or the frothy tirades of the news- 
papers, although in a land of feeble ministries and of a flexible 
journalistic conscience these tests are sufficiently convincing. The 
late M. Magnard, the most influential French journalist of his day, 
told me once that the Figaro would not dare to enter on a regular 
campaign against the ‘“ Anglophobie folly.” He knew very well 
what he was about. No man appreciated more keenly than he the 
humour of the situation when atheistical France made high festival at 
the beatification of Joan of Arc, avowedly because she had thrashed 
the English, or when a year or two ago the whole Republic went 
mad with a First Napoleon cultus, because, as Méneval puts it, 
the Emperor was the “irreconcilable enemy” of the British, and 
“prepared the abasement [presumably reserved for the present 
generation ] of the tyrant of the seas.” Had M. Magnard lived a:few 
months longer he would have seen his thrifty compatriots pouring out 
their blood and treasure in a campaign in Madagascar, the prudential 
objections to which were sunk in the feeling bluntly expressed by the 
Cre/ot, that at any rate “cela embétera les Anglais.” 

These indications of public sentiment are not to be mistaken. What 
is the reason of it? A little time ago I asked this question of one of 
the most distinguished of living French writers, and he answered 
with an impatient shrug of his shoulders. ‘ Que voulez vous! Nous 
sommes des ignorants.”” There is a large measure of truth in: this 
uncomplimentary remark, bnt it is not all the truth. It accounts for 
the germ but not for the persistence and recent development of the 
Anglophobie craze; that has to be sought partly in the policy of 
Prince Bismarck, -who, after 1870, neglected no opportunity of 
facilitating French colonial enterprise, which, as he astutely foresaw, 
would bring about an acrimonious rivalry between the Republic and 
ourselves, and thus distract French chauvinism from Alsace-Lorraine, 
and partly in the extente of Russia, which, in the eyes of the average 
Frenchman, is not so much a protection against the Triple Alliance as 
a restoration of French prestige in Europe, cheaply purchased by the 
adoption of the traditional anti-British stand-point of Russia in thie 
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Bosphorus and on the Hindu Koosh. The Toulon fétes of 1893, for 
example, were joyfully interpreted throughout France as a demonstra- 
tion against the British power in the Mediterranean. Such, indeed, 
has been the Anglophobe effect of the alliance with Russia, that it 
has actually overshadowed the question of Alsace-Lorraine, as Prince 
Bismarck expected, and there are a good many Frenchmen who would 
willingly come to terms with Germany if by that means our evacua- 
tion of Egypt and our expulsion from the Mediterranean could be 
effected. Not many months ago I heard this very project seriously 
diseussed by a circle of very well-known Paris journalists. But what- 
ever may be the degree of intensity with which we are disliked in 
France, there can be no question of the disagreeable nature of the 
official manifestations of her hostility. France now threatens us 
actively on the north-eastern frontiers of India, in south-western China, 
in West Africa, and on the Upper Nile. She is a thorn in our side 
in Newfoundland, in the New Hebrides, and, indeed, wherever it is 
our ill-fortune to have her for a neighbour. She has invaded terri- 
turies of ours more than once during the last three years, and has 
made no reparation whatever for her inexcusable encroachments ; and 
only last March she had to be publicly warned from the Treasury 
Jench in the House of Commons that her intrigues and ill-temper 
were rapidly wearing away our patience. 
If I have dwelt somewhat lengthily on the hostility towards EKng- 
and which seems to have acquired so firm a hold on the French 
people, it is because it constitutes an alarming change in the inter- 
national political situation, and necessitates on our part a revision of 
our foreign policy, and especially of our attitude towards questions 
in which formerly our relations with France played a large part. It 
must be borne in mind that a deeply-rooted antipathy to ourselves is 
« much more serious danger in France than in any other country, 
because the French are a people difficult of control, and their irrespon- 
sible will is denied the wholesome curbs which elsewhere are supplied 
by statesmen of acknowledged authority, and by dynastic sympathies 
and alliances. The foreign policy of France is not inspired or guided 
by the experts at the Quai d’Orsay, but by men of whom the type is 
supplied by the electors of the Var, who hunted M. Clemenceau from 
political life because he was suspected of sympathy with England. 
Hence the idea which, under the influence of our recent quarrel with 
Germany, has seized certain organs of English opinion, and is even 
said to be shared by Lord Salisbury, that a direct rapprochement with 
'rance can be permanent, seems to me a delusion. We may purchase 
by some material sacrifice a relaxation of French official hostility, 
but no concession that we might make—not even the evacuation of 
Kgypt for which the French press is still clamouring—could guarantee 
the durability of such an entente, or the friendship of the all-powerful 
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That the true gravity of this peril was appreciated by the late 
Rosebery Cabinet I firmly believe. They had felt the feverish pulse 
of French Anglophobia in Siam, and they had been afforded an 
opportunity, by their own blundering on the Congo, of ascertaining 
that this passion was strong enough to induce the French to make 
common cause against us with the Germans, Alsace notwithstanding. 
In these circumstances they would have been strangely myopic had 
they not seen that a crisis had arrived which required some distinct 
departure from the traditional foreign policy of England. What 
that departure should have been, or, for the matter of that, should 
still be, is a much controverted question. Some were in favour of 
our joining the Triple Alliance ; others advocated an understanding 
with Russia ; a third party clamoured for a continuance of our isola- 
tion fortified by a navy of overwhelming strength. The English 
public, I think, acted upon a true instinct when, thirteen months ago, 
they concentrated their attention on the second of these propositions. 

The other two had manifest disadvantages. A great navy, nay, 
the greatest navy in the world, must always be ours while our Empire 
and our trade possess their present surpassing proportions. But there 
is a vital difference between a naval administration based on this 
wholesome principle and one which places in the forefront of its 
duties the necessity of competing in the international race of bloated 
armaments. Where is it toend? For the moment the Admiralty’s 
axiom seems to be that we must be stronger at sea than any other 
two naval powers; but who can guarantee that we shall never have 
more than two enemies to meet atatime? The probabilities point 
all the other way. We are the rich man in a den of thieves; and a 
good chance of despoiling us would unite all the Powers against us. 
The colonial mania which has seized France, Germany, and Italy has 
made them all more or less rivals with ourselves, and this rivalry is 
progressive ; while of the other two great Powers one moves helplessly 
in the orbit of the Triple Alliance, and the other is the ally of our most 
menacing foe. All, too, have lately made enormous progress in sea- 
power. If then we are to pursue a policy of armed isolation, 
we shall have probably to provide ourselves with a navy stronger than 
the navies of the six great Powers combined. Apart from the costli- 
ness of this policy, it would exercise au exacerbating effect on rela- 
tions which are already poisoned by jealousy and envy, and it would 
be bound to stimulate the very competition we should be most 
anxious to avoid. 

An understanding with the Triple Alliance has the fatal disadvan- 
tage of being too late. In their early days the central European 
Powers would have welcomed us on almost any terms, for we should 
have relieved them of the care of competing with France in the 
matter of naval construction. Their own naval progress, the colonial 
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policy of Germany, and the Franco-Russian Alliance have changed 
this state of things. The Transvaal crisis has shown that Germany 
is not well disposed towards us, and she has in other respects—- 
notably in the Far and Near East—made it abundantly clear that 
her chief anxiety now is to establish friendly relations with Russia. 
Moreover, no alliance with Germany could be durable unless it were 
founded on the mutual cordiality of the two nations, and this would 
seem to be impossible. In Germany itself the Holonial Menschen have 
sown a very vigorous growth of Anglophobia, while in England the 
one people who are heartily disliked are the Germans. This is not 
remarkable, seeing what human nature is and how the Germans 
compete with us in trade abroad and flood us with cheap labour at 
home. Of course, I do not defend this mutual antipathy. 1 merely 
state it as a fact, which in the present democratised condition of our 
political life may not be safely neglected by the Foreign Office. 

Remains the idea of an entente with Russia. Of all the Powers 
Russia is the one which competes with us least, and with whom we 
have most in common. She has no colonial ambition which affects 
us, and her desire for territorial expansion follows well-defined lines, 
in which there are no problems that could not be easily settled 
between us. She divides with us the hegemony of Asia, and, like us, 
she has little interest in the polities of the Western European continent. 
Her concern in the Levant is chiefly religious, and so far as it is 
territorial our position in Egypt renders it easy for us to give her 
every reasonable satisfaction without imperilling our communications 
with the East, which are the interests we have most at stake in that 
region. She has a strong Government, whom we can trust, and what 
she has of public opinion is not unfavourable to us. In the Far 
East our friendship is of greater value to her than that of France 
and Germany, for those powers have comparatively little infiuence 
there, and their effective co-operation cannot be relied upon because 
of their pre-oecupations in Europe, while England is comparatively 
free from Continental entanglements and is a great Asiatic power. 
Moreover, Russia could carry France with her in any arrangement 
she might make with us, or at any rate could control French hostility 
towards us; for Russia is necessary to France, while France is not 
absolutely necessary to Russia. On the other hand, the anti- Russian 
feeling in England has no reality about it. It is a superstition with 
a distinct basis of ignorance. The Russian is unknown to the average 
Englishman, and his influence is nowhere felt in English social life. 
This prejudice, too, has visibly decayed of late years, and no one can 
now harbour it quite in the Urquhartian manner without risking a 
suspicion of eccentricity. 

Some such considerations as these probably influenced the late 
Cabinet when, some fifteen months ago, it took steps to give practical 
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shape to the abstract Russophilism it had inherited from Mr. Glad- 
stone. Its endeavours were peculiarly opportune. A new Czar had 
come to the throne—a young man with opinions necessarily less rigid 
than those of his father, and who besides was united through his 
marriage, and by personal ties of affection, with the English royal 
family. The political situation also favoured Lord Rosebery. There 
was no question of a humiliating journey to Canossa. <A crisis 
had arisen through the war in the Far East which rendered English 
friendship of considerable importance to Russia. Since the Crimean 
War Russian ambition, fettered in the Levant, had found a gradually 
increasing bias in Eastern Asia. Between 1850 and 1854 the dis- 
coveries of Nevelskoy and the enterprise of Muraviev had firmly 
established Russian ascendancy on the Amur, the Siberian littoral of 
the Pacitic Ocean, and the island of Saghalien, and the progress of 
the war had shown that, thanks to the navigability of the Amur, 
these distant outposts of Muscovite dominion could be effectively pro- 
tected. The war over, Russia turned all her attention to the develop- 
ment and consolidation of her Asiatic possessions, and to the acquisition 
ot ice-free access to the Pacific. The threat of an ultimatum wrung 
from China, in 1858, the treaty of Aigoon, by which the whole country 
of the Amur was ceded to Russia and Russian influence definitely 
established in Pekin. Since then the work had grown rapidly and 
prospered exceedingly. The Siberian Railway, in which the Czar had 
taken a deep personal interest, was to set the seal on this great under- 
taking by bringing the whole of Eastern Siberia into closer touch with 
the centre of government, by opening up the markets of Kastern China 
to Russian commerce, and by consolidating the prestige and power of 
the Czar in the Western Pacific. 

While the railway, however, was yet far from finished, a startling 
change had taken place in the Far East. Japan had suddenly leapt 
into the position of a great military and naval power, and had set her 
foot on the neck of China. What would be her next step? There 
was a probability that she might demand territorial concessions on the 
mainland, and thus place a limit to Russian expansion, perhaps even 
shut her out for ever from the ice-free Pacific, and from the realisation 
of her long cherished dream of carrying the terminus of the Siberian 
Railway to the Gulf of Pechili. The issue was one on which Russia 
would in the last resort have to fight, and such a war would not be 
an easy one with the Siberian Railway unfinished. In these circum- 
stances the friendly advances of England were received with genuine 
satisfaction at St. Petersburg. They were of happy augury for the 
new reign. With the two great Asiatic powers united no serious 
difficulties could arise in the Far East. Moreover, the ties established 
by their cordial co-operation in that region, and the growing sense of 
their dependence on each other, would inevitably react on that other 
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astern Question which had haunted the peace of Europe for half a 
century, and would pave the way for its final settlement. If ever 
there was an opportunity of getting rid of the long-standing feud 
between England and Russia, and at the same time of exorcising the 
new danger with which the change in Continental politics threatened 
us, it was then. 

Such was the situation in Europe when, at the beginning of last 
year, the tale of the Sassun horrors burst upon the world, and 
threatened to tear open once again the eternal Kastern question. 
It found the relations of the Powers strangely altered since 1856. 
The concert of Europe which had issued from the labours of the 
Congresses of Paris and Berlin no longer existed, for the Anglo- 
French connection, which was its starting point, had been, for all 
practical purposes, dissolved, and its Russophobe inspiration had 
ceased to be a serious force. Whether it could be resuscitated for an 
honest effort to deal with the question of Turkish misrule was very 
doubtful, in view of the fact that the position of Great Britain in 
Egypt and of Austria in Bosnia had raised further differences among 
the Powers, which rendered that problem as delicate and explosive as 
ever. Moreover, Russia was strongly indisposed to see the Eastern 
(Question reopened while she was so fully occupied with the crisis 
brought about by the Chino-Japanese war. 

It has been suggested that in these circumstances Lord Rosebery 
would have done well to turn a deaf ear to the cry of the Armenians, 
and some Conservative journals have lately hinted that if Lord Salis- 
bury had been in power he would have favoured this course. In this 
connection Lord Salisbury’s * blazing indiscretion ”’ speech at Brad- 
ford has been quoted. Both these views are quite unfounded. There 
was really no * blazing indiscretion ”’ at all in Lord Salisbury’s utter-: 
ances, and certainly nothing in them to suggest that he would have 
taken up the cause of the Armenians less energetically than Lord 
Rosebery. All he did was to point out that the question of Turkish 
misgovernment had reached such'a pass that it could only be solved by 
force, and to ask whether in view of the complications in Europe and 
Asia, the Cabinet had hit upon a scheme for giving logical effect to 
its intervention without setting all the Powers by the ears. This was 
an eminently reasonable and pertinent inquiry, and one which sub- 
sequent events triumphantly vindicated. As for the suggestion that 
Lord Rosebery should have ignored the Sassun massacres, those who 
make it are advocating a course which not only would have been in- 
human and dishonourable, but, in face of the political situation in 
England at the moment, was absolutely impossible. They reckon 
without the power and caprices of King Demos who, during the last 
half-century, has shorn the European chancelleries of so much of their 
independence and consistency in regard to the management of foreign 
affairs. 
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The position of Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet last January rendered 
it peculiarly sensitive to these influences. It was already trembling 
before its doom. In the House of Commons its majority had dwindled 
to a mere handful, and in itself it was divided. Its management 
of foreign affairs had been disappointing, and after the surrender in 
Siam and the bungling on the Congo, the hopes that had once been 
formed of it m this respect had been universally abandoned. How 
could a Ministry in this position ignore the just outburst of indigna- 
tion caused in the constituencies by the Armenian horrors? And it 
is to be remembered that this outburst was not the negligeable work of 
political cranks, nor was it confined to one political party. The potent 
voice and contagious enthusiasm of Mr. Gladstone, emancipated from 
official trammels, were on its side, and the ex-Premier was enabled, 
through his relations with such leading Liberal Unionists as the 
Dukes of Westminster and Argyll, to secure the more or less willing 
acquiescence of the Conservative party in the new crusade against the 
Turk. The Cabinet was consequently pushed forward by the whole 
country, but not unwillingly, for in its last gasp it seemed to see a 
chance of retrieving a measure of popularity, possibly of saving its 
life. 

The mandate was clear. How was it to be carried out? The 
chief difficulty, it will be seen, was not, as formerly, in the European 
situation but was supplied by quite a new element. For years it had 
been said that the fate of Constantinople would be decided on the 
Hindoo Koosh, but now the field of debate was transferred to a 
much more remote region, and it was at Pekin and Tokyo that the 
future of Turkey was, apparently, to be settled. Two courses were 
open to Lord Rosebery. One was to break away from all foreign 
entanglements and go straight to the goal in Turkey marked out for 
him by English public opinion. The other was to come to terms 
with Russia for the joint solution in their due season of the two 
problems in which both Powers were equally interested, but the 
relative urgency of which had by the force of local circumstances 
become transposed in the eyes of each. There was something of a 
legal warranty for both these courses. It existed in the famous 
Anglo-Turkish Convention by which, in curious distrust of the 
European Concert, Lord Beaconsfield sought to round off the work of 
the Berlin Congress, even before it had held its first sitting. Under 
this instrument England was virtually responsible for the misdeeds of 
the Turks in Asia Minor, and she might have claimed to interfere 
there alone, or to invite such assistance as might seem good to her, 
among the Powers most nearly interested. Isolated action, however, 
was decidedly dangerous. The Anglo-Turkish Convention had never 
been recognised by the Powers. France would not have tolerated a 
repetition of the bombardment of Alexandria at Alexandretta, and 
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Russia would probably have postponed her reckoning with Japan in 
order to join her. The second course was by far the better. It 
was a bargain essentially in accord with the traditional policy of 
Russia, before England had tried to muzzle her with the concert of 
Kurope—the policy which was described by the Emperor Nicholas in 
1845, when he told Lord Aberdeen, * gue s’i/ arrivait quelque chose 
Limprévu en Turquie la Russie et [Angleterre se coucerteraient préala- 
dlement enti’elles suv ce qelles auraient a& faire en commun.” Such an 
acknowledgment of the foresight and wisdom of Russian statesman- 
ship could not have failed to give great satisfaction at St. Petersburg. 
Moreover, it was justified by the break-down of the European Concert. 
Its practical advantage to Russia would have been that it secured to 
her in Kastern Asia the definite support of the one Power, who by 
the mere force of her unchallenged prestige in that region, could 
guarantee her against any serious difficulty with Japan. To England, 
its advantages would have been even more considerable. By assisting 
Russia in the Far Kast, we should have completed the object of our 
friendly advances in the previous November, and have asserted our 
solidarity with her in a part of the world where our enormous com- 
mercial and territorial interests were already threatened by her ally, 
France. We should also have safeguarded our ascendancy in the 
China seas. Furthermore, we should have facilitated the discharge of 
our obligations to the Armenians, inasmuch as we could have arranged 
with Russia to temporarily occupy and administer the provinces near 
her frontier which are practically inaccessible to us, while we might 
have balanced her movement and completed the work of pacification by 
marching into Cilicia on an equally temporary errand. Seeing that 
this arrangement would have been equipped with every guarantee for 
preserving the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions, the acquiescence 
of the Powers in it would not have been difficult to obtain. 

Lord Rosebery adopted neither of these two lines of policy. In- 
deed, beyond wishing to satisfy the needs of the moment, it is 
doubtful whether he resolved on any policy at all. The general public, 
and possibly the Cabinet, had little taste for the complicated problem 
involved in the relations of England, Russia and France, and they 
failed altogether to grasp the fact that the international situation in 
Europe, and the proximate developments of the Eastern Question, 
would be largely governed by the outcome of the Chino-Japanese 
War. For the Premier to have gone to the country and laboriously 
explained all this would only have increased the distrust with which 
he was regarded. Still, it may be urged, there was no reason why he 
should not have followed out the larger and wiser scheme of policy on 
his own responsibility and sas phrases. As a matter of fact, I believe 
there was a very good reason. At an early period of the Armenian 
ag tation, Mr. Glalstoze, who had delivered certein speeches and 
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written certain letters which produced a marked effect on publ!s 
opinion, also addressed a statement of his views to the Cabinet in 
which he urged that the Sassun atrocities constituted the overflowing 
drop in the cup of Turkish iniquity, and that the time had arrived 
when, if necessary, force should be used by England to compel the 
Sultan to respect the wishes of Christian Europe. This was virtually 
a command, and one which the tottering Government could not afford 
to disregard, to deal directly with the question of Turkish misrule 
without turning to the right or to the left. It excluded the more 
subtle and comprehensive plan of merging the two Eastern Questions. 
The view of Mr. Gladstone was shared by Sir William Harcourt, if 
not by other members of the Cabinet, and thus a spirited policy in the 
Far East was dropped. When the peril, foreseen by Russia, became 
realised in the Treaty of Simonoseki, and Russia invited us to join in 
an intervention to keep Japan off the Asiatic mainland, we declined 
to help her. 

A more disastrous mistake it would be difficult to imagine. Indeed, 
so inexplicable was it that, with one voice, the organs of foreign 
opinion, instead of laughing at it, denounced it as a more than usually 
Machiavellian outcome of the inherent perfidy of Britain. In Eng- 
land, however, it was widely commended for its apparent prudence in 
avoiding a fresh international complication, and for its wisdom in 
seizing the psychologic moment for shaking off the friendship of 
China, who was no longer of any political use to us, and for substi- 
tuting for it the grateful attachment of Japan, who would now figh‘ 
our battles for us against all comers in the Far East. I will not do 
Lord Rosebery or Lord Kimberley the injustice of adopting either of 
these views. To have erred under pressure is not disgraceful. but 
such a calculated blunder as is here sought to be attributed to them 
would suffice to make one doubt their sanity. For see how swiftly 
this attempted justification of England’s abstention was falsified by 
events. The possibility of serious complications depended entirely on 
the isolation of Russia. Had we joined her there could have been no 
complications, and when we retired our place was quickly taken by 
France and Germany, and so again complications were avoided. 
Then with regard to our vaunted exchange of the useless friendship 
of China—useless, that is, in a political, not a commercial, sense—tfor- 
the effective gratitude of Japan! The success of this coup depended 
entirely on the measure of support we were disposed to give to 
Japan. Were we going to join her in the event of other powers. 
joining Russia ? To have done this would have been to produce the 
very complications the Cabinet had been complimented on avoiding. 
On the other hand, if we were not going to lend her any active sup- 
port how were we to earn her gratitude ? 

Asa matter of fact our abstention was a Machiavellisme de Poli- 
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chinelle. It had no other raison @’étre than the helpless desire of the 
Government to avoid responsibility and to obey the apparently 
limited mandate of the nation, and their fear lest any exhibition of 
energy on their part in the Far East would be interpreted as an 
empty display of Jingoism prejudicial to the Armenian cause, which 
was said to require all their attention. Indeed, so far from being actu- 
ated by a desire to take sides with Japan and win her friendship in 
substitution for that of China, we actually advised her to give in 
to Russia when it became patent that that Power and her allies were 
in earnest. This, no doubt, was good advice, but it was not calculated 
to secure the devotion of the subjects and Government of the Mikado, 
who thus found themselves deprived of what they regarded as the 
legitimate fruits of their victory. 

The evil results of our abstention were, however, not confined to 
this simultaneous alienation of China and Japan from ourselves. Its 
effect on our position in the Far East generally, and on the relations 
of the Powers, was equally disastrous to British interests. In the first 
place, it threw Russia and England back into their old relative posi- 
tions of tacit hostility and thus re-established the Franco-Russian 
opposition to ourselves. It freed France from scruples in Siam and 
South-Western China, and thus placed India between two fires. It 
gave Germany a foothold in China which will enable her to make 
enormous inroads into our trade. It cast still more into the back- 
ground the question of Alsace-Lorraine, which was so well calculated 
to dilute and distract French Anglophobia, and removed a further 
impediment to a good understanding between France and Germany 
which we had already done so much to promote by the abortive and 
humiliating Congo Treaty. Hence, it not only dissipated the idea 
of transforming one of our two enemies into a friend by that means, 
and possibly of bringing about a better understanding between the 
remaining and mare dangerous foe and ourselves, but it cemented 
their alliance on an anti-British basis and added to it another Power 
which is in strenuous commercial and colonial rivalry with us. In the 
Far East it has made Russia master of the situation—the friend of 
China and the arbiter of her destinies, the foe with whom Japan must 
come to terms. What all this may lead to when the completion of the 
Siberian railway enables Russia to dispense with the sea route to 
Vladivostock for military purposes, and when the cutting of the 
Nicaragua Canal or of some other waterway between the two 
Americas enables the Atlantic States to dispute our commercial 
supremacy in the China seas, need not be dwelt upon. We may 
rely upon it that the advantage gained by the three Powers will not 
be used for our benefit. To say complacently that there is room 
enough for all of us in Eastern Asia is really not accurate, for we 
cover so much in that region at the present moment that the expan- 
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sion of any other Power must be largely accomplished at our expense. 
If we do not like it we shall probably have to fight for it, but we 
shall certainly not hold our own by any other means. 

The culminating result of our policy of masterly abstention remains, 
however, to be stated. It defeated the very enterprise in Turkey 
which we were most intent on carrying out, and for the sake of which 
we had so lightly abandoned our interests in the Far East. In the 
change which had come over the European situation since 1878 it was 
impossible for us to move a step in Turkey without that concert préalable 
with Russia of which the Czar Nicholas had dreamed, and that concert 
we had strangled in its birth by our attitude towards the Shimonoseki 
Treaty. A new deadlock breathed into the Eastern question a fresh 
breath of life. I need not recapitulate the story, so recent and so 
familiar, of the vain campaign we have carried on in Constantinople. 
It is a monotonous record of Anglo-Russian conflict in which we 
have been worsted. We led the way in the drafting of a scheme 
of reforms which would have done much to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the Armenians, and we were obliged to take it back and 
eliminate its vital principle because Russia declined to join us in 
forcing the Sultan to accept it. Our difference led to the inter- 
ference of the other Powers, with the result that the new deadlock 
was stiffened by the reconstitution of the old paralysing concert of 
Kurope, now rendered more hopeless than ever by its division into two 
rival groups of equal strengths. Of the comedy of the guardships 
which covered the whole of Europe with ridicule, and ended in a 
further triumph for Russia, I need say nothing more than that it 
supplied an appropriate finale to a miserable and humiliating record. 

The utter hopelessness of the Powers at the present moment stands 
confessed in the last published resolution arrived at by the Council of 
Ambassadors at Constantinople. The carnival of massacre had pro- 
ceeded unchecked since the beginning of last November, and 20,000 
lives had been sacrificed to the Sultan’s wrongheadedness and the 
fanaticism of his Mohammedan subjects. What did the Powers pro- 
pose to do ¥ The Ambassadors tell us: “They will watch events, 
compiling meanwhile from Consular reports a general table of 
massacres, Showing the number of killed, wounded, and destitute, and 
the nature and volume of the property destroyed.” The Times corre- 
spondent, in communicating this resolution, says that it will be “¢ 
useful compilation.” It will be—for the historian who has to set 


against it a recital of what Christendom did to mitigate all these 
horrors and to prevent their recurrence. W. 
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THERE is an historical side to the question of German interference in 
South Africa which has been strangely overlooked. There is no 
comparison whatever between British and German colonisation in 
South Africa. Great Britain is in South Africa by virtue of a 
colonising system that has been in vogue for one hundred years—the 
date of the first occupation of the Cape being 1795—she is there by 
virtue of her enterprise and capital, and she is there by virtue of count- 
less treaties and compacts. Eliminate British colonisation and in all 
probability diamonds would never have been discovered and the 
whole country would have been a primeval wilderness. Great Britain, 
when the future of the country was still uncertain and dubious, sealed 
her occupation by the blood of her soldiers, spent freely in countless 
frontier wars against the Kaffirs,and also by the unstinted expendi- 
ture of millions of money. Official Germany, having become a 
colonising power within the last few years, is in South Africa mainly 
by intrigue. These are the cardinal facts of the situation to be 
remembered when Germany seems to challenge British supremacy 
in South Africa. 

In the Cape Colony individual Germans have long been present, 
at any rate since the fifties of the century. After the Crimean 
War the German Legion, which had been levied by Great Britain for 
service against the Russians, were taken out and located in suitable 
allotments in Kaffraria by British officers, one of these officers being 
the late Sir Charles Mills, the Agent-General of the Cape. It so 
happened that about this date there was a large tract of land, 
formerly belonging to the Amaxosa Kaffirs, who had been defeated 
by British forces, then available for European colonisation. It was on 
this country that the German settlers were placed, as a kind of 
military settlement, and given farms and estates to cultivate. 
Under the favourable auspices of British rule the German colonists 
throve well. In 1858-9 they were reinforced by another batch of 
settlers from North Germany, no fewer than 2,081 having been sent 
out under a contract between the Governor of the Cape Colony and 
a merchant of Hamburg. These emigrants were bound to refund 
the passage money of themselves and their families within a certain 
time and to pay £1 per acre for the land allotted them. In South 
Africa, as well as elsewhere, the Teutonic element settled down 
comfortably alongside of the Anglo-Saxon, and both had a common 
work in defending the eastern frontier and amassing pastoral wealth. 
The prosperous villages of Stutterheim, Frankfort, Braunschweig, 
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Breidbach, Hanover, Potsdam, and Berlin, all denote by their very 
names the presence of the Teutonic immigration. Compared with 
other elements the Germans were never numerous, but they were 
always highly favoured by the Government at Capetown. Especial 
facilities have been afforded to German Colonists to settle in various 
parts of the Cape Colony in accordance with the terms of various 
Immigration Acts passed from time to time by the Cape Legislature. 
In the vicinity of Capetown and on the levels known as “ The Cape 
Flats,” German homesteads are conspicuous, these colonists forming 
everywhere a feature of the suburban population, their chief indus- 
try being that of growing fruit and vegetables for the metropolis. 
It was especially when the Hon. J. X. Merriman was Commissioner 
of Crown Lands and Public Works that this class of immigrants 
was encouraged. During a residence of many years in the eastern 
and western portions of the Cape Colony the present writer had 
abundance of opportunities to observe the generous treatment dealt out 
to Germans in a British Colony. Many of them were the recipients 
of State aid and owed their presence in South Africa to “ assisted” 
passages. Certainly a good sprinkling of them were Germans of a 
low grade, but they carried with them keen business capacities, 
When brought into contact with the simple Dutch Boer—for the 
Boers were simple in those days—they were amongst the first to seize, 
by hook or crook, all the chances of a lucrative trade. When the 
wool-clip was over they were amongst the first to ride out far into the 
country from such towns as Port Elizabeth, East London, Somerset 
Kast, and Cradock, to meet the incoming Boer wool waggons; they 
drove an early and remunerative bargain, anticipating sometimes 
even the keen Scotch settlers of the eastern province. Some of the 
best. and most humorous frontier stories of the fifties and sixties 
illustrate Boer simplicity and German ’cuteness. In all mercantile 
transactions the German was, to use a local expression, too “ schlimm ” 
for the Boer peasant. At the same time there was a strong leavening 
of German Jews in South Africa, locally known by the name of 
“Smousers,” on a lower plane altogether, who tramped through the 
country with their packs, sold cheap and nasty “vatches”’ and 
trinkets, intruding themselves upon lonely Boer farmhouses and 
seeking shelter and rest from a host whom they had not the slightest 
compunction in defrauding with inferior wares. 

In a young country like South Africa such classes and grades of 
traders, from the man who has a large mercantile house to the poor 
and insignificant “‘ smouser,” are doubtless a natural feature. Indi- 
vidual Germans wormed themselves in everywhere by cheap and eco- 
nomical business methods, just as they have wormed themselves 
into English counting-houses as clerks on low pay. But in South 
Africa German intrigue on a high political scale was practically 
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unknown in the beginning. Germans were a little more noticeable than 
the Scandinavians, but were certainly not a tithe so conspicuous as the 
Scotch colonists. They were generally extremely thankful to escape 
from ‘ Fatherland” and conscription, finding the free life of a 
British colonist completely to their liking, and cursing the country 
they had left behind. In the seventies and eighties of this century, 
however, political events were working a change in South Africa. 
The story of the Transvaal War and the Gladstone Peace, extorted 
by fear rather than by magnanimity, are too indelibly written in the 
memory of Englishmen to be forgotten. The morbid sentimentalism 
of Mr. Gladstone and the callous indifference of Lord Derby went far 
to imperil British rule in South Africa; but the mistakes of two 
statesmen could not really affect England’s prescriptive right to be 
termed the supreme power in South Africa, nor could they affect the 
natural course of colonisation. Lord Wolseley and Sir Bartle Frere 
constantly and openly affirmed that the suzerainty of England 
could never be withdrawn. Lord Derby lacked the spirit to formulate 
a Bismarckian phrase, but the strong silent current of British 
colonists, the British development of every South African industry, 
constituted and always will constitute an irrefragable proof of Great 
Britain’s ascendancy. 

It will be remembered that in 1884, after interviewing Lord Derby, 
the Boer delegates seized the opportunity of touring Europe and visit- 
ing the European capitals. In April, 1884, they were entertained at 
Paris by the Geographical Society there. The veteran Lesseps presided 
and toasted the Presidents of the French and South African Republics. 
He called up on that occasion a sanguine picture of the African Empire 
of France. Pointing to a map he said that France, firmly installed in 
Tunis, Algeria, and Senegal, was pushing her way down by the Congo 
and, in the east, at many points along the Red Sea and Madagascar. 
She might soon then give her hand to the Transvaal Republic and help 
her to make her way to the coast, i.e. to Delagoa Bay. At this 
meeting there was a good deal of cheap sentimental clap-trap, and 
M. Myre de Villers, the well-known colonising Frenchman, waxed so 
enthusiastic over the sentimental connection and the “ Parity of Govern- 
mental Institutions” (he evidently did not know much of the inner 
working of the Boer Government machinery) that he promised, as 
Holland was furnishing railways to the Boers, so France would give 
them steamboats, quite forgetting, or, what is more probably the case, 
completely ignorant of the geographical fact that there are no navi- 
gable rivers in the Transvaal,—and this in the presence of a gec- 
graphical society! At Berlin another display of equally unreal 
sentiment welcomed the Boer delegates. The Emperor William and 
Prince Bismarck showed them marked attention. But then the Prince 
was casting his eye upon Damaraland and South West Africa and, 
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although the Prince could not, like M. Myre de Villers, make much of 
the “ Parity of Governmental Institutions,” he tried to make something: 
of the ‘ilood tie between Germans and Hollanders, a tie which requires: 
the microscope of the political casuist to discover. In reality the- 
Boers of South Africa inherit more French than German blood, as. 
many of them are descendants of the French Huguenot refugees who 
came out to the Cape under Dutch protection after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. To the politician who knew the true merits of 
the case this effusive handshaking at both Paris and Berlin was a most 
ludicrous farce. The simple Boer peasants were mistaken if they 
thought for a moment that these demonstrations had any real political 
meaning. Paul Kriiger and his confréres were the lions of the season 
and had proved themselves to be successful patriots, but it was never 
dreamed for a moment that Berlin sympathy or Parisian enthusiasm 
could lead to a German or French Protectorate over the Transvaal. 
Amongst those politicians of the day who were quite aware of 
German machinations was the late Sir Bartle Frere, the sagacious and 
far-seeing statesman, who ought never to have been recalled from 
South Africa. Using a well-known scriptural expression, he asked the 
Boers, with a certain amount of grim humour, whether they would 
prefer the little finger of German bureaucracy to the loins of the 
British Colonial Office. If Germany had been ever installed at 
Pretoria it is clear that, if England had ever chastised the Boers with 
whips, the German officials would chastise them with scorpions. It is 
interesting, however, to note that although we do not hear anything 
of French intrigue after the reception of the Boer delegates, we con- 
stantly notice German machinations, fostered by Germans within and 
without South African territories. Wherever there was the slightest 
sign of England giving way on any point—and most unfortunately 
our Ministers were never strong and firm enough in their South 
African policy—there the ubiquitous German was ready to rush in. 
There were strategic and commercial points which England in her in- 
sane and idiotic desire to shelve responsibilities very nearly surrendered. 
For instance, a wandering Teuton, Herr Einwald, in whose arms 
Umquikela, the late paramount chief of Pondoland, breathed his last, 
had almost achieved an official position in the country and, according 
to the Bismarckian formula, where German colonists and traders went, 
there it was necessary for the German Governor to follow with official 
support. Pondoland, now incorporated with the Cape Colony, was at 
that time a quasi-independent native power with a maritime border, 
and forming an enclave between Natal and the Cape Colony. If 
occupied by a foreign power it would have been a wedge thrust right 
up into our anc.ent colonial possessions. Herr Einwald was only one 
amongst many German political adventurers—to be distinguished 
entirely from peaceable German colonists who were comfortably settled 
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under British rule in a British Colony—who swarmed along the east 
coast of South Africa, right up to the territories of Seyd Burghash 
and the Zanzibar coast. To give yet another instance of German 
intrigue. At one time there was in England a deputation from the 
Queen of Amatongaland kicking their heels around the Colonial office 
in London. This deputation was asking for British protection, and to 
understand the strategic importance of Amatongaland it is necessary 
to point out to the average Briten, who is not a political geographer, 
where it lies. Amatongaland is a small littoral strip lying north of 
Zululand and to the east of that much disputed country Swazie- 
Jand. Through it lay one way to the land-locked territory of the 
Transvaal by the Kosi river. If Germans could establish themselves 
there the desired connection between the Transvaal and the Indian 
Ocean through a German colony might be established. In fact the 
Germans were already forming a powerful Handelsgesellschaft at 
Hamburg under the protection of the German flag. Our diplomatists 
were very nearly caught napping, but a timely proclamation made 
Amatongaland a northern annex of Zululand, and this frontier danger 
was removed. 

In connection with the above it is worth while to refer here to the 
Angra Pequena affair in 1884, which led to the German annexation 
of Damaraland. It began in this way: Herr Ludowitz, a Bremen 
merchant, purchased a tract of country from a certain “ Captain of 
Bethany,” a native chief, and began to trade. A correspondence 
arose between the Foreign Secretary and Her Majesty’s representative 
at Berlin. At this period little was expected of this move on the 
part of Germany. 

The Hon. J. X. Merriman, one of the Ministers of the Seanlen 
Ministry, and member for Namaqualand, wrote thus :—‘ It is 
difficult to imagine that any serious idea could have been entertained 
of establishing a colony in the ordinary sense of the term upon so in- 
hospitable a spot, but it is quite within the bounds of possibility that, 
as an inlet for interior trade, or on account of the hitherto undeveloped 
mineral wealth, the possession of a territory on this coast may have 
been of very considerable value.” Mr. Merriman spoke, of course, 
with reference to any mineral development, such as that of copper— 
the Namaqua copper-mines being of great value in his constituency. 
He goes on to add: “ Ministers have thought it right briefly to call 
attention to the facts connected with this occupation, and to point out 
the graver consequences which will ensue from the unrestrained trade 
in arms and ammunition, and from the possible disputes between 
Europeans of different nationalities beyond the borders of any civilised 
jurisdiction, but yet sufficiently close to a very large and singularly 
mixed population.” The sequel is well known. The Germans 
advanced and the British gave way, although by every right of occu- 
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pation, and even actual administration, we could claim Damaraland. 
In 1876 a Cape official, Mr. Coates Palgrave, had interviewed the 
Hottentot and Damara clans, and the result of a formal diplomatic 
mission was to annex Walvisch Bay, together with the adjacent 
littoral, to establish a magistracy there, and a presidency at Okahandja 
at the kraal of the chief of the Kamahereros. The Cape Government 
had, therefore, for some years voted money for the magistrates and 
their staffs, and the title given to Mr. Coates Palgrave was “ Special 
Commissioner to the tribes north of the Orange River.” The Ger- 
mans make it a grievance that we do not give up Walvisch Bay to 
them ; but why should we ? All Cape politicians recollect how quickly 
a German gunboat was sent out to Ludowitz Bay and the country 
annexed. A glance at the map of South Africa will show also how 
the Germans have plotted for a through communication from the 
Hinterland of Damaraland to the Victoria Falls. All this has been 
won through the complaisance of the Home Government. The 
Angra Pequena incident only proves yet again how systematic Ger- 
man intrigue has been in South Africa. Taken together with the 
palpable attempts to intrude upon the east coast, England must reason 
truly that the German Colonial party have made a dead set at our 
South African possessions. We have been good-natured and supine, 
but there will now be an end to this easy-going frame of mind in 
every part of the world. ‘“Palmam qui meruit ferat”’ is all we 
claim. England has won the prizes of colonisation, and let her keep 
them. 

In the opinion of some apologists, the recent telegram of the Emperor 
William has been minimised as a mere hasty and impetuous expression 
of sympathy. Let us not be deceived, for those who know South 
Africa have a different opinion. This telegram must be viewed as the 
climax of a conspiracy carried on for years by official Germany against 
British rule. It constitutes an absolute menace to our South African 
empire. No European Power has ever tried more persistently to stab 
England in the dark than Germany, and the blow has come from those 
we assumed to be our friends. We know better now and the Ger- 
man Emperor has shown his hand at last. Every concession we have 
made to Germany in her desire to form colonies and to develop her 
navy must now be regretted. It is a pity that we ever gave up 
Heligoland to her. We have been accustomed to regard France in 
the light of the most formidable rival we have abroad and in our 
Colonies, where we meet at so many points. This is no longer the 
case. For the future our great rival must be Germany, commercially 
and politically. German methods are subtle and intriguing, French 
methods are at any rate open and frank, and their ambitions are not 
marked by the veil of dynastic and race friendships. From the 
itinerant German “ smouser,” from the travelling packman and petty 
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trader in South Africa, who has fattened upon Boer and British alike, 
under the ample folds of the British flag and the protecting xgis of 
British law in a savage land, we naturally expect no sentiments ef 
gratitude or generosity, as such traits are foreign to their sordid 
temperaments ; but from official Germany, and from dynastic Germany, 
with lofty pretensions and a high place amongst nations, we do 
expect an honourable recognition of what England has done in the 
past. We are reminded of the old story of the Hanse Cities and the 
merchants of the Steelyard over again. In the days of the Tudors 
enterprising Germans of the Free Towns came over to London, and 
availing themselves of our insular supineness, began, under the pro- 
tection of royalty and dynastic considerations, to filch away British 
trade from under the very noses of British merchants in London. It 
was only at the representation of Merchant Venturers, with the great 
Sebastian Cabot at their head, that the privileges of these chartered 
foreigners were annulled, and trade restored to its rightful channel. 
History repeats itself, and there is an historical lesson in the proceed- 
ings of these merchants of the Steelyard which it would be wise to 
lay to heart now. The question, however, is not simply that respeet- 
ing a monopoly, or Dowgate Ward; it is about the profits and 
advantages—nay, shall we not say our very sovereignty ?—in South 
Africa. Our South African Empire is at stake. 


Wirtiiam H. P. Greswe.t. 








GEORGE HENRY LEWES AND THE STAGE. 


Grorck Henry LEewes’s book On Actors and the Art of Acting, pub- 
lished in 1875, is one of the not too numerous classics of English 
dramatic criticism. It is chiefly valuable for its brief studies, none of 
them exceeding a dozen pages or so, of the art of Edmund and 
Charles Kean, Macready, the elder Farren, Charles Mathews, the two 
Keeleys, Rachel, Ristori, Lemaitre, Kechter, and Salvini. In all these 
papers we find vivid portraiture, delicate appreciation, and sound 
theory. No theatrical book of this half century is, or deserves to be, 
more frequently quoted. Yet these 250 pages form but a meagre 
memorial of Lewes’s passion for the theatre—a passion at once 
enlightened and enlightening. It is not even generally known that 
this man of many interests and many accomplishments—certainly one 
of the most alert intelligences of his time—was for at least four of the 
best years of his life a professional dramatic critic, recording week by 
week the events of the theatrical world. Between March, 1850, and 
June, 1854, while in one column of the Leader ** G. H. Lewes” was 
expounding “ Comte’s Positive Philosophy,” demolishing Sludge the 
Medium, or maintaining the absurdity of the ‘ spontaneous combus- 
tion” in Bleak House, in another column the gay and frivolous “ Vi- 
vian”’ was bantering the Poet’ Bunn on his conduct of ‘“ Dreary 
Lane,” or criticising the latest farce adapted from the French by 
Maddison Morton, Buckstone, or Robert Brough. But “ Vivian,” 
though always vivacious, was not always frivolous. When a great 
piece of acting, or (what was much rarer) a noteworthy play, called 
forth his real powers, he was learned, acute, judicious, convincing. I 
have recently gone through the whole series of his theatrical articles 
with some care, and with ever-increasing admiration. The portraits 
in Actors and Acting axe, for the most part, nothing but summaries— 
closely condensed and cast in the reminiscent mood—of the impres- 
sions we here find in the course of formation. The summaries have 
their value, but the original articles are far more living, more instruc- 
tive, and, to my taste, more delightful. 

Lewes’s love of the stage was hereditary. He was, as we know, 
the grandson of Charles Lee Lewes, the original Young Marlow in 
She Stoops to Conquer, and Fag in The Rivals. In Actors and Acting, 
arguing against the commonplace view that the evanescence of their 
art is a peculiar hardship to actors, he says (p. 47): ‘* If my estimate 
of the intrinsic value of acting is lower than seems generally current, 
it is from no desire to disparage an art I have always loved.” It hap- 
pens that this paper (and this alone, I believe) is reprinted from the 
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Leader ; and when it originally appeared (March 8, 1851), the words 
“an art I have always loved,” were followed by the further phrase, 
“and one in which I have a personal ambition.” Thus we see that, even 
so late as 1851, he had not abandoned his hope of one day shining on 
the stage. His actual attempts in that direction were, however, all in 
the past. He is said to have appeared at the Whitehall Theatre in 1841 
(wt. twenty-four), in Garrick’s comedy of The Guardian ; but on this 
point I have no definite information. He was one of the Dickens 
group of amateurs, but appeared only in subordinate parts, such as 
Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives, and Old Knowell in Every 
Man in his Humour. He presently found larger scope for his ambi- 
tion. On March 10, 1849, the following advertisement appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian :— 


“THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER. The last week of THE YELLOW 
DWARF. This evening (Saturday) March 10th, MR. G. H. LEWES, the popular 
author, will make his début in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, one of the plays 
selected by the command of Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. SHYLOCK— 
MR. G. H. LEWES. After which the farce of BOX & COX. To conclude 
with the burlesque of THE YELLOW DWARF.” 


Barry Sullivan, then at the beginning of his career, played Bas- 
sanio both on this occasion and when the experiment was repeated on 
March 14; but his biographer states that he deeply resented playing 
seconds to this literary interloper, who was said to have boasted of his 
intention of stepping into the place soon to be left vacant by the 
retirement of Macready. Certain it is that Sullivan presently quar- 
relled with the manager and left the theatre ; and though he did not 
say so in his speech to the audience, it is probable that Lewes was one 
of the causes of contention. Barry described Lewes as “a poor weak 
creature,” and * Vivian’s”’ criticism of his Hamlet, when he made 
his first appearance in London, in February, 1852, was by no means 
calculated to soothe his savage breast. 

The Manchester critics were so much impressed with Lewes’s liter- 
ary eminence—he had published his History of Philosophy two years 
earlier, and had recently delivered a course of philosophical lectures 
in Manchester—that they handled his Shylock with extreme tender- 
ness. Yet the critic of the Guardian (Mr. Charles Sever) could not but 
confess that “from the first he had his misgivings as to Mr. Lewes’s 
possession of the physical requisites for the personation of Shylock.” 

‘We never (he wrote) felt the blood to curdle or the flesh to creep at the picture 
of fiendish malignity before us. His dress was picturesque and accurate, even to 
the three-pointed beard which we believe was the characteristic of the ancient 
Israelite. But there was too much of repose, almost of gentleness, in his general 
manner, which marred rather than added to the effect of his outbursts, by 
making them appear forced and unreal. His countenance was mild, and in its 
occasional expression reminded us of one of the early divines of the Church rather 
than the sordid, malignant, revengeful Jew.” 
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The writer, however, declares that he “states his opinions with 
hesitation, feeling that he is more likely to have erred than Mr. 
Lewes.” Even more respectful and friendly is the critic of the Er- 
aminer and Times, who, My. Francis Espinasse assures me, was Mrs. 
Carlyle’s friend, Geraldine Jewsbury :— 


‘It was an intense and thoughtful performance. . . . There was a freshness 
and purity of manner, a high refinement, in the whole mode of his acting, which 
would not at first fall with telling effect on a public accustomed to the conven- 
tional exaggerations. . . . But it is a performance that comes back to us, and we 
think of it with more complacency than we felt when surrounded with the glare of 
lamps, and all the highly artificial adjuncts of theatrical life. It was like daylight 
and candlelight struggling together. The faculty lies in him, which is the one 
thing needful. All he wants is to be able to let himself go. . . . Mr. Lewes never 
for one instant allowed the audience to lose the impression that he was a noble 
nature driven to outlawry by MEN.” 

Both papers give a detailed notice of the second performance, 
and both state that on the first night Lewes was suffering from an 
affection of the throat, which prevented him from doing himself full 
justice. It is curious, though perhaps not quite inexplicable, that 
Lewes’s conception of Shylock seems in many ways to have antici- 
pated that of Sir Henry Irving. The Eraminer’s phrase about “a 
noble nature driven to outlawry,” might quite well be applied to the 
Shylock of our own day, and so might the remark of the Guardian, 
that Lewes’s.* best effect was the look of blank despair with which 
he receives the intimation of the consequence of his shedding one 
drop of blood.” Curious, too, but entirely explicable, is the fact. that 
he seems to have sinned against the principle of the optique du thédtre, 
which in later days he was never tired of enforcing. He lost no 
opportunity of exposing the fallacy which lurks in the term 
“natural” as applied to acting ; yet it is evident that in Shylock he 
aimed at being “natural,” and succeeded only, as Mr. Espinasse 
says in his charming Literary Recollections, in being “ palpably 
ineffective.” Was it a realisation of this error that made him after- 
wards insist so strongly on the necessity of blending the ideal with the 
merely “ natural ” ? 

But Lewes’s histrionic experiments did not end here. In the Man- 
chester Guardian of Saturday, April 14, 1849, the following advertise- 
ment appeared :— 

‘On Monday will be produced a New Tragedy (never acted) entitled THE 
NosiE Heart. Mr. G. H. Lewes, the author, will sustain the principal 
character.” 

The “Noble Heart,” which gives the play its title, beats in the 
bosom of Don Gomez de la Vega. He loves Juanna, a maiden of low 
degree, and she, to save her father from bankruptcy, marries him. On 
the marriage-day, the youth to whom her heart is given returns from 
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the wars, and proves to be Don Gomez’s son, Leon. <A passionate 
scene ensues between the lovers, and is interrupted by the father- 
husband. At first he is furious; but on learning that they were 
betrothed before he ever saw Juanna, he waives his claim upon her 
and retires to the desert with his friend Herman, to become an ancho- 
rite. The play is neither better nor worse than half-a-hundred blank- 
verse tragedies of the period. It contains some tolerable lines, and a 
good deal of sorry fustian such as this :— 


‘** Antonio: Now wilt thou taste the joy of life—I long 
To kiss Bellona’s swart, blood-mantling face, 
And in the rushing whirlwind of a charge 
Plunge on their ranks amidst a storm of blows.” 


It is written throughout in this pseudo-Elizabethan dialect, and one 
of the tirades of Don Gomez is unmistakably borrowed from the 
picture-scene in Hernani—yet Lewes, as we shall see, contemned 
Victor Hugo as a dramatist, while he held the current imitation of 
the Elizabethans to be the bane of the English drama. Not many 
months after the production of The Noble Heart we find him writing 
thus :— 

‘Light the fagots ! clear your throats for execration! ransack your memory for 
epithets like stones to cast at our heretical heads ! we are about to utter heresy 
of so black a dye that it will take the breath from some of you! It is nothing 
less than a conviction that the greatest injury yet sustained by the English drama was 
the revival of admiration for the Old English Dramatists. . . . If our voice can 
pierce through ancient prejudices, we would earnestly counsel all aspiring 
dramatists to forget, if possible, that Shakespeare had contemporaries, to shun 
the old writers as they would the plague; and we would whisper softly in the 
managerial ear, Beware of works which in critical compliment are said to be 
‘worthy of a place beside productions of the Elizabethan age !’” 


Was it his experience in The Noble Heart that inspired him with 
these subversive sentiments? Or did he believe himself to have 
avoided the vices of the Elizabethans while adopting their form? In 
the latter case, he was strangely deceived. 

The critic of the Manchester Guardian declared Lewes’s Don Gomez 
“a vast improvement on his Shylock,” but it is clear that the play 
left him very cold. The Examiner and Times was much more cordial, 
averring that— 

‘‘ The Noble Heart is an excellent play; it is true, powerful without exaggeration, 
and highly tragic, without any morbid tampering with forbidden passions. We 
do not run great risk in prognosticating for it a permanent existence on the 
stage.” 

Alas! this is always a perilous prognostication. In a second notice, 
the critic says of Lewes, ‘‘ His manner is that of everyday life, and 
therein is full of truth, but it lacks that boldness of touch, that broad 
outline, which a well-studied master knows how to value and when to 
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use.” Again a neglect of the optique du thédtre! or it would pro- 
bably be more just to say, an amateur’s inability to get out of himself 
and into his character. He played it four times in Manchester and 
once, at least, in Liverpool. 

There is something delightfully modern in the remark (as though 
it were a pleasant surprise) that the play is * without any tampering 
with forbidden passions.” But that was not the view of other critics. 
On February 19, 1850, The Noble Heart was produced in London at 
the Olympic Theatre, recently rebuilt after a fire. G. V. Brooke 
played Ruy Gomez, Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt Juanna, E. L. Daven- 
port Leon, and Ryder the monk Herman. The audience was enthu- 
siastic and adopted the then unusual course of calling for the author, 
who “ passed smiling across the stage”’; but the papers were some- 


what frigidly polite. The Zimes declared the fault of the piece to be 
“an over predilection for controversial dialogue. Here we think we 
may see the influence of Pierre Corneille,’—whom, by the way, Lewes 
detested. The Spectator, whether in praise or censure does not quite 
appear, pronounced the plot “ Byronic.” The London Examiner 
makes a penetrating remark of very wide application :— 


‘** Tt is not Don Gomez or Juanna or Leon whom we seem to hear; but rather an 
intimate friend, or next-door neighbour, a philosophical critic of emotion, who 
is privy to all they are feeling and undergoing, understands it thoroughly, and 
is good enough to put it into very choice language for them and for us.” 


The unkindest cut of all, however, comes from the Morning Herald, 
in an article of such elevated style that I cannot resist quoting it at 
some length :— 


‘Although the laying out of a rather disagreeable story betrays a want of 
experience in the arts of construction, the language is often of a superior de- 
scription, and the images which are liberally put into the mouths of the leading 
speakers are varied and poetical. . . . The author indulges in a succession of 
discursive dialogues, partly didactic and partly polemical, which protract the 
drama to the prescriptive duration of time, though not infrequently at the ex- 
pense of public patience. Some abbreviations therefore may be counselled, even 
to the extent of an entire act.” 

Poor Lewes! he had already cut down five acts to three, so that 
the demand for further “ abbreviation even to the extent of an entire 
act’ can hardly have been agreeable to him. In his dedicatory 
epistle to [Sir] Arthur Helps, Lewes says :— 

«The prudery of theatrical zesthetics is astonishing. . . . What think you of the 
established conviction among ‘experienced’ men, that English audiences will 
not tolerate the name of the Deity pronounced on the stage! You may say 
‘Him,’ and point upwards, but you may not say ‘God.’ I am dull enough 
not to see the merits of this distinction ; and moreover, I am curious to know 
where this prudery will stop. I write ‘The heart hath but one resting place— 
in God.’ But I am not allowed the expression : it is ‘ softened’ into ‘ Heaven.’”’ 


t was the same Censor who, in one of Mr. Gilbert’s plays, altered 
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“chambers fit for a lord” into “ chambers fit for a Heaven.” Lewes 
further states that Ryder played the monk, Herman, badly because he 
was afraid of the part, and, “ went on the stage dreading lest he 
should be hissed for saying, 


‘‘ Why do the stars for ever speak to us 
Throughout the solemn night ? Why does the sea 
Keep sounding on its multitudinous moan, 

Its many-voicéd resonance of woe ?— 
Are not these warnings from the Infinite, 
Calling us unto Him ?” 

To show how things have altered, I may mention that a few hours 
before I read this preface of Lewes’s I had heard an actress—none 
other than Mrs. Kendal—say on the stage, “Oh! why is man so much 
more pure than God ?”’ 

The tragedy was acted eight times within a fortnight, unbroken 
“runs” being as yet a rare exception. The last performance took 
place on the Ist of March, and on the 7th the theatre suddenly closed 
its doors. The manager, Watts, according to E. L. Blanchard, was 
said to have lost £400 a week. He was an employee of the Globe 
Insurance Company, and was presently arrested on a charge of 
embezzlement, his defalcations, it was said, amounting to £80,000. 
On the 13th of July following he hanged himself in Newgate Prison. 

While his tragedy was being rehearsed and acted, Lewes must have 
been busily engaged in completing arrangements for the publication 
of the Leader, the first number of which appeared on Saturday, 
March 30, 1850. Of its initiation, Mr. W. J. Linton gives the follow- 
ing account (Recollections, p. 119) :— 

‘‘Some correspondence with Thornton Hunt resulted in our projecting a 
weekly newspaper, the Leader. . . . W. E. Forster took shares in the adventure; 
. . . but the principal funds were contributed by the Rev. Edmund Larken, a 
friend of Hunt and a ‘ Christian Socialist’ of the stamp of Maurice and Kings- 
ley. . . . My purpose was to make the Leader at once an organ of the European 
Republicans and the centre of an English republican party. . . . The Leader was 
started : Hunt as principal editor and manager, Lewes as literary editor, myself 
taking the place of editor for foreign matters. . . . I had soon to find that 
Hunt’s and Lewes’ sympathies with the republican party were not to be depended 
on... . After a few weeks, I gave up my position.” 


If the republicanism of Lewes and Hunt did not come up to Mr. 
Linton’s standard, their radicalism was sound enough. And what- 
ever else they may have been, they were first-rate journalists. They 
turned out a most interesting paper. In going over the files, I have 
had perpetually to resist (not always with success) the temptation to 
indulge in miscellaneous browsing. Many columns were every week 
devoted to literature, and Lewes introduced the reviews with a para- 
graphic causerie on general literary topics, distinguished by his pecu- 
liar gift of what I am tempted to call sparkling common-sense. A 
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novel by Lewes ran through the early numbers; it came to a “ pause ” 
in No. 11, at the end of the “Second Episode,” and was never 
resumed. Froude contributed anonymously; and in the column 
devoted to poetry we find side by side the names of the aged Landor 
and the youthful Meredith. From a very early point, if not from 
the beginning, Mr. E. F. 8. Pigott (the late Censor of the Stage) 
took an active part in the venture. He is said to have invested (and 
lost) money in it, and is sometimes described as the Editor; but his 
editorial functions must have been merely nominal, while Hunt super- 
vised the political, and Lewes the literary department. On July 19, 
1851, at any rate, he adopted the pseudonym of “ Le Chat-Huant,” 
under which designation he frequently acted as Lewes’s deputy in 
dealing with theatrical and musical matters. 

From the very first, Lewes paid close attention both to the theatres 
and to the opera, but he did not at first sign his articles. The pseu- 
donym of “ Vivian” appears in the third number and frequently 
thereafter, generally attached to light and satirical essays on such 
subjects as “ The Beauty of Married Men,” “ The Talent for Silence,” 
“A gentle Hint to Writing Women,” and so forth. The paper was 
seven months old before the signature of Vivian was appropriated to 
the theatrical criticisms. On November 9th, a notice of Westland 
Marston’s Marie de Méranie at the Olympic opened with this para- 
graph :— 


‘* Angry authors and irritated actors are fond of styling us—the nobles of the 
Fourth Estate,—‘ anonymous scribblers.’ I don’t like this; I won't have it 
assumed that my fine Roman hand ever could be anonymous ; accordingly, from 
this time forward, I throw aside the veil which modesty dropped over my coun- 
tenance, and stand forth confessed as the author of all the brilliant criticisms, 
shameless eulogies, and remorseless ‘ attacks,’ which may issue from my incom- 
parable judgment, devoted partizanship, and deranged liver. I am prepared for 
all the ‘ responsibility ’ of my office. Brother critics may do as they please, but 
it Iam a ‘hired bravo’ I will no longer wear a mask. Managers, authors, 
actors—trrrremble ! VIVIAN is pitiless!” 

And, having assumed a name, Lewes speedily invented a character 
to suit it. One of the first things that strike the reader of these 
criticisms is their astonishing modernness. They are modern in every 
not only in their serious qualities, but also in their frivolities 
and fripperies. Vivian is intensely personal; he does not even 
condescend to the trick of dissembling the “I” under the too trans- 
parent ‘one. When he is not inclined to write about his subject, 
he babbles about whatever else comes into his head, with a free-and- 
easiness unsurpassed even by “ Spectator” or “ Corno di Bassetto” in 
the heyday of the New Journalism. And if he does not usually 
attain to sceptical impressionism, he is always ready to step down from 
the high places of his own ideal and to adopt the standpoint of those 
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whe go to the theatre in quest, not of art, but of mere amusement. 
Could anything be more Lemaitresque, for example, than his treat- 
ment of The Templar, by Slous, at the Princess’s? He does not care 
for the play; it is a theatrical, not a literary, success; “ it is worth 
little as an intellectual effort.”” But, he continues, “ If I were the 
author I would undertake to vindicate my play by ample extracts 
from Aristotle (I sometimes read that respectable authority on wet 
mornings) ’’—and he proceeds to make out a case for the piece, on the 
ground that Aristotle declares it possible to write a tragedy avev 0€ 
n0ev, and admits the most fascinating parts of a play to be the 
nepimerea and the avayvwpors. This ironic arguing a case for the 
argument’s sake is the very essence of Lemaitrism. 

Let me give a few instances of Vivian Vivianizing. The two 
fictions on which he is always insisting are, first, that he is a gay 
young dog of a bachelor; second, that it is his chief delight to sit 
by the fireside, with his slippers on the hob, and read the Fathers 
in their original tongues. Under the heading of “ Vivian to his 
Correspondents” (May 31st, 1851), he answers two apparently genuine 
correspondents, and then concludes the paragraph thus: “To you, 
fair madam, so flatteringly desirous of knowing ‘ Who is Vivian ?’ I 
have but one soft whisper: I live at No. 13, Tooley Street, Borough, 
and am visible every Sunday, after morning service.” Descanting 
upon “ The Leisure of a Dramatic Critic,” he writes (January 25th, 
1851) :— 

‘“My evenings, instead of being spent in a hot theatre, redolent of humanity, 
are passed serenely by the fireside, where I relax myself with a cigar and 
Aristotle, or an agreeable volume of Chrysostomi Opera. So that, when [am called 


into active service again, I can fling one of the Christian Fathers at the head of 
some farce-writer with all the air of a man worthy to be a bishop.” 


When “ Vivian AXgrotat,” and Le Chat-Huant takes his place, a 
paragraph, purporting to be written by Le Chat-Huant, but entirely in 
Vivian’s manner, explains that the doctor has ordered him to “ depart 
the intellectual life and be a vegetable,” and that “he is forbidden all 
access to his library, especially to the shelves of Patristic Theology.” 
When the Lyceum reopens in 1851 (with a revival of his own 
adaptation of Mercadet), he complains bitterly of being dragged out 
to see “ the comedy of my lucky, but over-estimated, friend Slingsby 
Lawrence.” ‘I had passed Sunday,” he says, “with the stately 
Harriet, and never before had I been so near making a fool of myself 
by offering my hand and copyrights where I had already given my 
heart.” He had, however, escaped this peril, and on Monday evening 
“was just taking refuge in a severe perusal of Tertullian dd Uxorem,” 
when the printer’s devil summoned him to the theatre. On July 17th, 
1852, under the heading “ Vivian in the Dumps,” he writes to “ Dear 
Chat-Huant” :— 
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‘‘The dog-days in London are too formidable. . . . A pall of ennui is spread 
over the sky. I am as mopish as if I were married and lived in a provincial 
town. That adorable Fanny who says she ‘likes Vivian when he is serious,’ 
would adore me now. Iam as serious as taxes. By the way, I wish you would 
tell Fanny the next time she complains of my being ‘ such a coxcomb,’ that her 
complaint is idle. Why should I not be a coxcomb if nature has made me one ? 


Nature has need of coxcombs—she delights in them, or she would not make 
them.” 


Jeing too lazy to deal with the Christmas pieces of 1851, he 
writes :— 


«In three or four County Houses of England there exists at this momenta very 
pleasant superstition to the effect that Christmas without the presence of 
Vivian is the holly without its berries, the pudding without its citron, enjoy- 
ment without its last grace and refinement. A very agreeable superstition, 
Isay! Let no man tamper with it!’’ 


And he proceeds to reprint from the Zimes four columns about. the 
pantomimes. The following Christmas (1852) found him no more 
inclined for work. This is the whole theatrical article of the number, 
dated December 25 :— 


‘The boy who was sent to Vivian’s house for the ‘ copy’ expected under this 
head, brought back word that he was invisible, not at home to any one. A slip 
of paper was handed by his servant to our boy. We print it without comment: 

‘ IIpos rovs véous* dws dv é& ‘EAAnvixay dPedvivto Adywr. 
VIvIAN.’” 

He makes a whole article (entirely good-humoured) out of his 
going to the opera in grey trousers and being refused admission ; and 
half his notice of Bourcicault’s Prima Donna consists of an account 
of how he and Le Chat Huant somehow softened the heart of a rail- 
way guard (I do not quite understand the adventure) by pretending 
to be Frenchmen. He begins an article on “ Mlle. Luther and the 
Art of Acting” (March 5, 1853), with a long rhapsody about 
‘Fanny with the dove-like eyes . . . the languorous Julia, orienta- 
lizing my soul... the gay Maria . . . and the stately Jane, who 
married Brown—/e butor!’’ Onanother occasion (and this shall be my 
last specimen of the “ volatile” Vivian) under the title “De Rebus 
Scenicis (Et Quibusdam Aliis),” he devotes a whole column to mere 
whimsical nonsense, quoting Rousseau’s “Je sais bien que le lecteur n’a 
pas grand besoin de savoir tout cela; mais moi, j’ai grand besoin de 
le lui dire,” and proceeding, ‘“ This is my answer to correspondents 
like the one who signs himself Ese/kopf, ‘And is himself the great 
sublime he signs.’ He objects to my telling him about Maria’s eyes. 
‘ What does he care about Maria?’ If it comes to that, what does Maria 
care about him?” This is dated May 7, 1853. On the 16th of the 
previous month George Eliot wrote to Mrs. Bray: “ People are very 
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good to me; Mr. Lewes especially is kind and attentive, and has 
quite won my regard, after having had a good deal of my vitupera- 
tion. Like a few other people in the world, he is much better than 
he seems. A man of heart and conscience, wearing the mask of 
flippaney.”” 

It would be no less impertinent than inappreciative to assume that 
Vivian’s “stately Harriets” and “languorous Julias” had any ob- 
jective existence. At the same time it is curious to remember that, 
during the very years when Lewes was pouring forth this irresponsible 
chatter, that friendship was ripening which was fraught with such 
notable results for English literature. Marian Evans came to London 
in September, 1851, and took up her abode with the Chapmans at 
142, Strand. Her introduction to Lewes took place almost immedi- 
ately after her arrival. She described him as ‘a sort of miniature 
Mirabeau in appearance” (the Carlyle nickname for him was “the 
Ape”). They saw a good deal of each other from the first; but it 
was no doubt this very veneer of flippancy which made her begin by 
rather disliking him. Not till March, 1853, do we find her writing 
to Sara Hennell: “ Lewes has quite won my liking, in spite of my- 
self.” It was in July, 1854, that they took the decisive step of going 
abroad together, at which time, says Mr. J. W. Cross, “ not only was 
Mr. Lewes’s previous family life irretrievably spoilt, but his home had 
been wholly broken up for nearly two years.” 

The critic Vivian, no less than the man Lewes, did himself a certain 
injustice by these flippancies. Beside the modernity of his critic- 
ism, or above it, as an even higher virtue, I would place its ardent 
sincerity. He loves the theatre, wholly and devotedly. Though 
now and then he affects to resent being dragged away from his 
arm-chair and Chrysostomi Opera, there is a much more genuine 
ring in his lamentation (October 25, 1851) when almost all the 
theatres are closed, and in his outburst a month later: ‘“ The 
theatrical trumpet sounds, and Vivian is at his post! ‘ Reopening’! 
What a beautiful word!” Yet the period was one of apparent 
decadence (in reality, we may hope, of transition), when the truest 
lover of the theatre might have been excused for turning his back 
on it in despair. Macready retired less than a year after Vivian’s 
campaign commenced, and there was no one—not even Lewes him- 
self!—to step into his shoes. The “ legitimate” drama was left to 
Anderson at Drury Lane, Charles Kean at the Princess’s, and Phelps 
at Sadler’s Wells. Anderson, a man of small talent and no culture, 
blundered through two disastrous seasons. Charles Kean introduced 
the modern system of gorgeous mounting and feeble acting, intoler- 
able to a playgoer who remembered the great Edmund. As for 
Phelps—Sadler’s Wells seems somehow to have lain outside Vivian’s 
provinee. It is my one serious reproach against him that, though he 
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always spoke respectfully of Phelps, he did little or nothing to support 
his heroic enterprise. Of original English plays, only two were pro- 
duced during these four years which are now remembered even by 
name—Masks and Faces and Plot and Passion. For the rest, the stage 
was under the absolute domination of France, and especially of Scribe. 
Lewes himself, under the pseudonyms of Slingsby Lawrence and 
Frank Churchill, adapted at least ten French plays, most of them for 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris at the Lyceum. Among them 
were La Joie fait Peur (Sunshine Through the Clouds), Le Village (A 
Cosy Couple—since re-adapted as The Vicarage),and Balzac’s Mercadet 
(The Game of Speculation). “This version,” he says, ‘ was written in 
less than thirteen hours, and produced after only two rehearsals.” The 
names of the characters are sufficient to show how lightly he took his 
task. Mercadet is “ Affable Hawk,” his partner is “ Sparrow,” his 
friend is “Mr. Prospectus,” the cruel creditor is “ Hardcore,” the 
grovelling creditor “ Earthworm,’ and the sympathetic lover is 
“Frederick Noble.” Lewes’s contempt for the minor Elizabethans 
did not prevent him from accepting this childish tradition of nomen- 
clature. He also collaborated with Mathews in adapting 4 Strang: 
History, ‘a dramatic Tale in eight chapters,” and 4 Chain of Events, 
‘a dramatic Story in eight acts.” But he was under no illusion as to 
the value of this sort of work. In his treatment of Scribe he is a 
contemporary of M. Lemaitre, and half a century ahead of M. Sarcey. 
This is what he says of Adrienne Lecourreur (July 18, 1850), when 
Rachel produces it for the first time in England :— 

‘“‘Tt is a melodramatic commonplace, admirably constructed, but vulgar and 
prosaic to the very core; all the old conventional stage effects are gathered 
together without a spark of life to animate them, and yet placed with such stage 
tact that they amuse. Intercepted letters, closets, meetings in the dark, mis- 
understandings, poisonings, and delirium are stage ‘ properties’; and Scribe, like 
an old hand, has availed himself of them adroitly, if mechanically.” 

Again, how exactly does he forecast the judgment of to-day in his 
estimate of Victor Hugo as a dramatist! Ido not say that it is the 
right judgment — one eminent critic, as we know, would vehemently 
contest it—but the modern judgment it certainly is. ‘“ Very queer it 
is to me,” he writes (March 27, 1852)— 

‘‘when I hear critics scoffing at Racine and applauding Victor Hugo—as queer 
as it would seem to a painter if Raphael were scorned for R. B. Haydon! Victor 
Hugo's talent for mise en scene, his invention for striking and terrible situations, 
his dramatic intentions, so to speak, have misled people into the belief that he is 
a dramatic poet. But there is one fundamental want in all his pieces : a want 
of life. The figures move, but with the movement of galvanised corpses, and 
with visages as hideous. There is no heart, no reality, no pulse of life. No- 
thing but antitheses and tirades. Preoccupied with ‘ effects,’ and like a true 
rhetorician thinking only of literary ‘ effects,’ he sacrifices everything to an anti- 
thesis. "When reproached for this unhealthy craving he replied, ‘ People object 
to my love of antithesis; as if God were not still more antithetical than I!’” 
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Nor did he over-estimate the English drama of the immediate past, 
which was struggling for recognition as “legitimate.” Of The Lady 
of Lyons, he remarks that, “it amuses the critic by showing what 
wretched attempts at wit and what poetry will pass current with an 
audience, provided the story have movement, the situations inte- 
rest, and the construction be skilful.” As he was evidently on 
quite friendly terms with Bulwer Lytton, of whom he elsewhere 
speaks with perhaps excessive respect, such an utterance shows not 
only critical sanity, but surely a remarkable outspokenness. I quote 
these passages to show that his passion for the stage was not nourished 
on illusions as to the literary value of the current drama. Like the 
Ladislaw of twenty years later, he knew quite well 


‘¢ What frugal cheer 


His love did feed upon.” 


It was acting, and mainly foreign acting, that made theatrical life 
worth living in those days. A varied season of French plays was 
then a yearly institution, and Lewes passed in review, from time to 
time, such actors as Regnier and Ravel, Déjazet and Rose Chéri, the 
great Frédérick and the greater Rachel. He admitted that Rachel 
was not now all that she had once been, yet he wrote of her with an 
enthusiasm that even to this day stirs our pulses as we read. Here 
are two brief specimens of the tone he adopted towards her : 


‘‘On Wednesday Rachel performed Roxane in Bajazet. It is in striking con- 
trast with her Phédre. She isa born empress. Her grace, her distinction, her 
simple dignity, the ineffable majesty of her attitudes and gestures, crowned as 
they are by that small but singularly intellectual head, make her the most 
queenly woman now to be seen anywhere. Where has she learnt her dignity ? 
It was given her by God! This little Jewess, picked up from the streets, whose 
face would be common and insignificant were it not lighted up with an expression 
which makes it ever-memorable, she carries herself with more queenly grace of 
deportment than any throned monarch. Her most enchanting quality is after 
all perhaps her grace.” . 


Here, again, is the conclusion of an enthusiastic account of her 


Mile. de Belle-Isle : 


‘It is impossible for me to describe the delight with which this performance 
has filled me. The little nothings were made exquisite by manner. Her very 
curtsey was an effect. The simplest speeches acquired a significance which was 
surprising ; and if any interest could have been excited by the play itself, or by 
the other actors, I should have set Saturday evening last among my Calendar of 
Enjoyments.”’ 

The German players, on the other hand, who visited the St. James’s 
Theatre in 1852 and the following season, met with scant mercy from 
Lewes. Emil Devrient, then supposed to be the leading actor of the 
Fatherland, he would not have on any terms. He admitted, indeed, 
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that there was merit in some aspects of his Hamlet, but his Faust 
and Egmont he utterly and vehemently condemned. For instance : 


‘In that exquisite love-scene, where Egmont comes in his splendour to gratify 
Clara’s feminine love of display—that scene which Scott appropriated in Kenil- 
worth with a coolness not surpassed by Dumas himself—Herr Devrient, instead 
of representing the playful tenderness and affectionate sympathy of a great man 
yielding to his mistress, and enjoying her girlish admiration, looked far more 
like a juvenile tragedian entering the green-room and asking the soubrette, ‘How 
do you like my make-up?!’ Why, such a scene as that should have something of 
the gentle strength and compassionate lovingness painted on the face of Millais’ 
Huguenot soldier. . . . But Herr Devrient admired himself almost as much as 
she did! ‘Me voila ! what do you think of me now’ Then, again, the love- 
making of that love-scene! Did Herr Devrient ever look lovingly into the 
depths of loving eves, or sit hand-clasped beside one whose life leaped to meet 
his, that he can present us with such a picture of a hero’s love? . . . You ob- 
serve, I measure Herr Devrient by the standard of his own pretensions, not by 
the standard of contemporary acting. Place him beside Charles Kean, or Ander- 
son, for example, and severity passes into admiration.” 


This slighting reference to Charles Kean would, if necessary, supply 
strong internal evidence of the date of the article, placing it later than 
February, 1852, when the supersensitive actor-manager quarrelled 
with Lewes. From the opening of Kean’s management at the 
Princess’s (September, 1850), Lewes had done all he reasonably could 
to support and encourage the enterprise. He wrote a glowing account 
of the first performancé, Twelfth Night; he dealt candidly, but 
courteously, with Kean’s Hanilet ; and he followed the general pro- 
ductions of the theatre critically, but always with sympathy. So late 
as November, 1851, in noticing The Merry Wires of Windsor (which 
he had seen in company with Herbert Spencer and George Eliot), he 
warmly praised Kean’s Ford, while he condemned almost all the 
other performers. Two months later (February 7th, 1852) there 
appeared an article headed, “ Vivian in Tears! (All Along of Mr. 
Kean).”” 


‘‘ Weep! weep with me, ye that have any tears! Let me, like a Prometheusof 
private life, fling my clamorous agonies upon the winds, and call upon every 
feeling heart to listen to my ‘ billowy ecstasy of woe!’ 

** Hear it, ye winds—Charles Kean has cut me off the Free List! 

‘‘No more! never never more, am Ito enjoy the exquisite privilege of seeing 
that poetic eye ‘in fine foolishness rolling !’—no more ! never never more, am Ito 
listen to that musical utterance of verse, that delicate expression given to subtle 
meanings! Iam banished. Charles Kean closes his door upon me! He courted 
me, and courted my criticism—then I was happy! then I was proud! then I 
knew where to spend an intellectual evening ; but now, alas! that glory is de- 
parted ; it now appears that he did not like my criticism, and he cruelly robs me 
of my only enjoyment—the privilege of seeing him act! He humbles me, he 
saddens me, he leaves me no refuge but misanthropy! Oh, why didn’t I write 
more glowingly about his genius ; why did I not, by some critical alchemy, con- 
vert his peculiarities into talents; why did I not discover eloquence in his pauses, 
variety and expression in his gestures, and intelligence in his conceptions? Fool 
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that Iwas! I might have laughed at him amongst his friends, as remorselessly 
as they do, and still have preserved my precious privilege of free admission to the 
Princess’s Theatre ; but now !” 


Lewes, it appears, had “ been silent in a case where, if he had 
spoken, it could only have inflicted a needless wound,” and had, more- 
over, so far forgotten himself as to say “that Helen Faucit was the 
greatest of our tragic actresses’? ; whereupon Charles Kean declared 
him “ one of his bitterest enemies,” and sentenced him to banishment. 


Can Mr. Kean (Vivian proceeds) suppose that by suppressing free admis- 
sions he suppresses free speech? Or goes he think that no critic would be mad 
enough to rush into the utter extravagance of paying for a place to see him act ¥ 
Let him undeceive himself. I shall be there on first nights as of old; the only 
difference will be this—that until he declared open war I still preserved my 
original position ; henceforth I shall remember that kindly silence is interpreted 
as insult, and shall speak out just what I think.” 


That he tried to preserve strict impartiality I have not the slightest 
doubt. Four months later (June 12) he wrote: “ Ever since Charles 
Kean quarrelled with me he has taken a base advantage of me by 
acting so well that I have had to praise him. Now, is that fair ? 
But my time will come!” It is true that, so far as direct criticism 
was concerned, Lewes had been, and continued to be, scrupulously 
fair to Kean. Only a month after the quarrel, for example, he had 
spoken in the warmest terms of his performance in The Corsican 
Brothers. But in minor paragraphs and passing allusions he was for 
ever girding at Kean in a fashion that must have been intolerably 
galling. He bids him “ frankly take position as the hero of the 
Blood and Bogie School, and leave Poetry in unmangled repose.” 
He says of J errold’s s comedy St. Cupid, “ In the first place, I note that 
the play i is written without a part for Charles Kean; yet they say 
Jerrold is deficient in construction!”? When Kean began to issue 
“ Archeological Fly-leaves,” setting forth the authorities for the cos- 
tumes and scenery of his revivals, ow es was unwearied in his jibes at the 
pedantry of these documents. He fastened upon an unhappy citation 
from Xiphilin and an allusion to the Eyrbyggia Saga, and was for ever 
poking fun at them. For instance, in writing of Macbeth, Vivian 
makes the strange blunder of suggesting that * fell of hair” ought to 
read ‘ fall of hair.” Several correspondents point out his error, which 
he admits at once, and proceeds :— 


**So you see I made an ass of myself—-mais que voulez-vous? I can’t know 
everything. I don’t read the Eyrbyggia Saga, and have only once seen, neve 
read, Xiphilin! Ah! that Xiphilin—if I had but burnt the midnight oil over 
his pages, what kad I could aggravate my sandals with! And how the public 
would look up to me! ‘ Vivian frivolous, indeed! Why, he reads Xiphilin !’— 
and I'll trouble you for the reverence which would follow such a remark.” 
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There is a striking contrast between the unfailing sympathy, often 
rising to enthusiasm, with which he treats Charles Mathews, to whose 
theatre he might almost have been called adapter in ordinary, and the 
flippant banter with which he pursued Kean. I do not doubt that he 
was absolutely sincere in the opinions he expressed, nor am I dis- 
posed to question their substantial justice. Mathews was certainly 
far more accomplished as a comedian than Kean as a tragedian. 
Yet one cannot but wish that Lewes’s justice to Kean had been a 
little less taunting and ruthless. 

Glancing over this paper, I see with regret that it conveys a much 
clearer impression of the levity of Dewes’ s work than of its gravity. 
This was unavoidable, for a jest will go into three lines while a 
serious argument will occupy as many pages. As a matter of fact, 
Vivian was so far from being constantly or fundamentally flippant, 
that the ** Fast School” of criticism, as he called it, was his pet aver- 
sion. By the “ Fast School” he meant, not the slangy and horsey 
confraternity (the close kinship between Sport and the Drama was not 
as yet formally recognised), but rather the school which openly des- 
pised poetry and psychology on the stage, and cared for nothing but 
facile amusement and sensation. It was Lewes, I believe, who added 
to the vocabulary—the jargon if you will—of dramatic criticism that 
much-abused, but now indispensable, word, psychology. He was, 
despite his freakishness, probably the most highly-trained thinker 
who ever applied himself to the study of theatrical art in England. 
It was a happy chance which superadded to his other gifts that innate 
passion for the stage which is the condition precedent of helpful dra- 
matic criticism. For of the theatre it may indeed be said that— 


‘*You must love it ere to you 
It will seem worthy to be loved.” 


Vivian continued at his post until the middle of 1854, when George 
Henry Lewes and Marian Evans cast in their lots together. In 
September and October of that year Vivian wrote some letters from 
ae and in December there e appeared an article on “ Theatricals 

. Berlin,” signed * L.” After his return to England the course 
of his life is well known. He was a man of multifarious activities, 
not the least important of which was his editorship of this Review. 
During these years he gave only intermittent attention to the stage; 
but there is ample evidence in his Actors and Acting that his love for 
it was never wholly extinguished. 

Witiiam ARCHER. 
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THE VENEZUELAN DISPUTE. 
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Tue historic episodes associated with our South American colony of 
British Guiana are in the highest degree interesting. The remarkable 
success of the Spanish adventurers in the countries of Mexico and 
Peru had dazzled the eyes of Europeans, and when it was rumoured 
that riches exceeding those found by Pizarro and Cortes had been met 
with, it is not surprising that the bold and romantic nature of Raleigh 
should have formulated a scheme of search in the famous country of 
Guiana. He crossed the Atlantic to the Island of Trinidad, where he 
left his ship, entered and ascended the river Orinoco. On his return 
home he wrote an account of his voyage of discovery and pictured the 
auriferous, agricultural and woodland resources of Guiana in the most 
glowing colours. 

The modern history of the country has proved that Raleigh’s 
pictures were not much over-coloured, although the unsatisfactory 
result of his second and fatal expedition some fourteen years later led 
the public to consider his published descriptions as merely the offspring 
of an inflamed imagination,—indeed some of his critics went further 
than this, calling his account a series of the most palpable lies that were 
ever attempted to be imposed on the credulity of mankind. Alas for 
poor Raleigh! Little did he think that his first landing on the shores 
of Guiana would eventually lead to a misunderstanding that may 
issue—if common sense does not intervene—in one of the most awful 
struggles that history has yet recorded. 

On his release from the Tower after thirteen years’ imprisonment, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, by his eloquent description of “the El Dorado of 
South America ’’—had persuaded a syndicate of London citizens to 
equip a fleet, and provide him with exploration funds. He crossed the 
Atlantic and entered the estuary of the river Orinoco. On ascending 
the river he discovered that the Spaniards had forestalled him by 
establishing the settlement of St. Thomas within two days’ march of 
a district said to contain gold placer mining. As the Spaniards had 
fired on Raleigh’s fleet, he allowed some of his men to land under the 
charge of his son; a determined assault was made on the Spanish 
settlers, but though the town was taken young Raleigh lost his life. 
Further, the evidence of poverty and the character of the gold ore or 
dust that is always present in a mining settlement proved so dis- 
couraging that Raleigh’s companions refused to proceed further, and 
the vessels forming poor Raleigh’s unlucky fleet turned their prows 
towards home. On landing in England, after a brief trial and in order to 
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satisfy diplomatic exigencies, the King signed a warrant for Raleigh’s 
execution. 

That Guiana has for long been a favourite hunting ground with 
Kuropean explorers and adventurers is at once evident from the 
strange vicissitudes attending its ownership. The actual discovery is 
variously ascribed to Columbus, to Vasco Nunez (1504), and to Diego 
de Sordas (1531), but the first navigators actually to ascend the 
Orinoco River and to explore it to its source, were Pedro de Ursua and 
Lope de Aquirre. A definite settlement was established by the 
Spaniards in 1560. Twenty years later the New Free-landers made 
their first settlement on the Pomeron River, fifteen years after Sir 
Walter Raleigh had paid his first visit. The New Free-landers estab- 
lished another settlement at Wapari, and eventually they attempted 
the formation of a third settlement on the west bank of the Essequibo. 
The Spanish settlers, however, resented this encroachment upon what 
they considered to be their property by right of prior ownership, and 
they drove off the Free-landers from this Essequibo territory. 

Raleigh’s unfortunate experience had for a time discouraged English 
colonisation. Nevertheless, the glamour of his writings and the per- 
sistent rumours of the golden treasures were not without their effect, 
for in the year 1630 a company of Englishmen ascended the river 
Surinam and attempted the formation of a colony, but with disap- 
pointing results. It was left to the French settlers to complete this 
English pioneering settlement, to which they gave the name Para- 
maribo, and which has to-day the honour of being the capital of 
Dutch Guiana. The French settlers were, however, not satisfied with 
the site and they eventually moved south-eastward to a new site where 
they established a settlement, to-day known as Cayenne. But 
Englishmen were not to be outdone. With characteristic determina- 
tion they renewed their attempt in the year 1652, on the same site as 
before, this area having been set free by the departure of the French 
to Cayenne. This last English settlement proved a success. Curiously 
enough the rights of this, the Surinam settlement, were sold by 
Charles the Second, of inglorious memory, to one Lord Willoughby. 

About this time some Dutch explorers and intending colonists 
landed on the coast of Guiana and formed three successful settlements 
on the three rivers, Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, giving to the 
settlements the names of the rivers on the banks of which they stood. 
The desire of the Dutch to extend the area which they had thus 
appropriated, brought about an arrangement that has had a marked 
effect on Western civilisation. The English were most anxious to 
acquire as a port of entrance the port situated most favourably with 
regard to their North American possessions, then including the im- 
mense area now known as the United States of America, but then 
called New Holland, and owned by the Dutch. To obtain possession 
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of this envied territory, the British Crown re-purchased the rights to 
the English settlement of Surinam in Guiana, trom Lord Willoughby, 
and at the peace of Breda offered it to the Dutch in exchange for 
New Holland in North America. The offer was accepted, and New 
Holland, to-day known as the New York State, became British 
territory. 

The Dutch settlers in Guiana had discovered the splendid promise 
of their new land, and the British had realised the great possibilities 
of New Holland as an ideal site for the establishment of a capital city 
and a gateway to their colossal possessions in North America. Indeed, 
New York to-day is a monument to British sagacity and forethought. 
Meanwhile the Dutch, by the acquisition of the English colony of 
Surinam, were able to lay claim to all the territory lying between the 
rivers Sinimari and Barima. The Spanish colonists bordering the 
Dutch colonies on the north-west boundary claimed all the territory 
west of the Dutch settlements, including the territory known as 
Venezuela, and offered strenuous resistance to any supposed encroach- 
ment on the part of the Dutch. 

In the year 1648, by the treaty of Munster, the brave Hollanders, 
after eighty years of fighting in various parts of the world, obtained 
the independence they so ardently longed and sought for. This 
treaty of Munster between Holland and Spain prescribed certain con- 
ditions to be honoured by the Dutch. One was the prohibition of 
commercial relationship between the Dutch and the Spanish colonists 
settled in Guiana. Another clause prohibited the Dutch settlers from 
ascending the rivers beyond their area of occupation. Curiously 
enough, the Munster treaty did not define the territorial boundaries, 
and consequently interminable disputes arose between the Spanish 
and the Dutch colonists as to what constituted the true boundary. 
This defect was partly remedied by the extradition treaty of Aran- 
guez, dated 1791, when the Dutch settlements were given the titles of 
Surinam, Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo. 

Whether the Dutch were satisfied or not with the boundaries thus 
defined is not known; certainly they had asserted possession up to 
the Morocco river, and had successfully defended their right to 
this territory against a fierce onslaught on the part of the Spaniards. 

Then came the great upheaval of the French Revolution, and 
the tragic sequence of events that followed the rise of Napoleon. 
During this stirring period of European history European colonisa- 
tion in Guiana was sensibly affected, and the Dutch territory fell 
alternately into the hands of the English, the French, and the 
Spaniards. On the termination of the great Napoleonic wars, Eng- 
land, by her treaty in 1814 with Holland, obtained possession of 
three out of the four Dutch settlements in Guiana, and, on assum- 
ing possession, naturally accepted the boundary lines prescriked by 
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the actual occupation area of the Dutch. Whether England was 
right in enforcing the principle that possession is nine-tenths of the 
law, is no doubt open to discussion. It appears to the ordinary 
non-legal mind that if England obtained possession by treaty of a 
certain and already occupied territory, the Spaniards had no claims 
except as against the Hollanders. Besides, whatever claim may 
exist, it is one that can at this period only be raised by the Spanish 
Crown against the Hollander, not by the Venezuelans against the 
Bnitish. At the time of the transfer by the Hollanders to the British 
of their three settlements in Guiana, the Republic did not exist. The 
Venezuelans eventually rebelled, and as the rebels were not the 
original owners of the land, they had no more right to it than the 
British. 

The Venezuelan-Spanish rebels were eventually successful in 
throwing off the Spanish yoke, but their claim as a separate republic 
to possession of territory cannot be retrospective, and as the English 
treaty with Holland is dated 1814, and the revolution of the rebel 
Spaniards in Venezuela only broke out some twenty years after 
(indeed, the Spanish Government did not recognise its rebellious 
colonists, under the title of the Republic of Venezuela, until March, 
1845), the occupation of territory by England up to, and before, this 
dat» is possession by prior entry and right. 

England recognised the Government of the Venezuelan Republic 
through its Chargé d’ Affaires in 1836. From that date the indefinite 
character of the boundary between the British colony and the Re- 
public’ was the source of constant discussion between the English 
Chargé d’ Affaires and the Government of the Republic. Part of this 
uncertainty had no doubt its origin in the unfortunate memorandum 
addressed to the Government of the Republic by the British agent in 
1837. He suggested as a guide to the vessels entering the Orinoco 
river, that the Venezuelan Government should erect a beacon or 
lighthouse on Cape Barima. This was at once taken hold of as an 
acknowledgment by the British Government of the right of the 
Venezuelan Republic to Point Barima, and the assumption of posses- 
sion by Great Britain of this point after a fifty years’ admission of 
non-possession has produced much pardonable irritation. 

Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, at the desire of the British Geo- 
graphical Society, surveyed the disputed boundary area. On his 
return to England, he impressed the British Government with the 
urgent importance of delimiting the frontier, and in the year 1840 he 
was dispatched on this mission. By the evidence, of course ex parte, 
of native Indians respecting the occupation area of the Dutch, Schom- 
burgk laid down a boundary line which ran along the banks of the 
Amacuro, and into the interior as far as one hundred and twenty 
miles east of the Essequibo. The Venezuelans considered this line to be 
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merely an arbitrary one laid down in a capricious spirit, and called it 
*“‘Caprichosa.” Apart, however, from the evidence of our prior 
possession, Schomburgk had claimed, after careful examination (and 
he was a man of distinguished ability, and fully competent to carry 
out a survey and give an opinion) that the watershed of the Essequibo 
and Corentyn and their tributaries was geographically one country. 
This the Venezuelans do not deny, but they say that this district 
was not included within the boundaries fixed by the Aranguez treaty 
of 1791. 

Lord Aberdeen was approached by the Venezuelan Agent, who pro- 
tested against the Schomburgk delimitation. It is said that Lord Aber- 
deen ordered the removal of the pegs defining Schomburgk’s boundary 
line, and this action of Lord Aberdeen’s the Venezuelans considered 
tantamount to an acknowledgment of disclaimer to the British mght 
of possession on the east bank of the Amacuro. No further steps were 
taken to define the boundary up to the year 1844. Then the Vene- 
zuelan Agent proposed to fix it by the river Essequibo. Lord Aber- 
deen proposed as an alternative that the boundary should be defined 
by the River Morocco, which, as is already known, had been the limit 
of the Dutch area of occupation, and which England obtained by the 
treaty with Holland in the year 1814. This boundary definition was 
refused by the Venezuelan Government. No further proposals were 
made by either side until the year 1850, when it was mutually 
agreed between the two countries, that neither would permit oceupa- 
tion nor encroachment of the territory in dispute pending the settle- 
ment of its ownership. It isa remarkable fact that the boundaries 
of the territory under dispute were not defined ; but for this, an extra- 
ordinary diplomatic oversight, not creditable to either parties con- 
cerned, there would probably to-day be no Venezuelan dispute to 
discuss. 

The Venezuelan Government asserts that it understood the disputed 
area to be confined between the Pomeron and Essequibo, whilst the 
British Government considered the limits to be prescribed by the 
Morocco on the one side and the Essequibo on the other. Since the 
date of the inconsequential agreement of 1850, no serious attempt, up 
to the recent negociations, has been made to fix the boundary line 
more definitely. Had the English agreement with Holland of 1814 
defined the limits to be coincident with those fixed by the treaty of 
1791 between Holland and Spain, there would have been no boun- 
dary difficulty to face. But the fact that the British have by force of 
possession, occupied the territorial area held by the Dutch, has made 
the work of delimitation most difficult. 

Part of the area under dispute is auriferous or gold bearing. This 
potent fact has certainly made it a most enviable possession, and has 
probably contributed not a little to bring about the interference on 
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the part of the United States Government. As far back as March, 
1888, an article appeared in the most influential mining journal in 
the United States, from which the followin 
extracted :— 


12 excerpt has been 


‘*Meanwhile, they (the English) since 1850 have steadily colonised in all 
directions disregarding the agreement with Venezuela, and they now not only 
have trading posts, judges, and constabulary in the country extending from the 
Essequibo to the Amacuro, but they have also taken possession of the country 
directly west of the Essequibo, and prohibited the search for gold between the 
Cuyuni and Mazuruni rivers without a colonial permit. In fact, they now 
actually occupy the territory marked out by Schomburgk, and are encroaching 
still further westward. 

‘“* Westward, ever westward, has been the motto of both colonists and 
Foreign Office, and it would seem as though there has been a friendly contest 
between them as to which should accomplish their work the faster. 

‘Diplomacy has gained the day (or shown most effrontery), and the astound- 
ing news has gone forth to the world that the Yurnari belongs to England. 

“« And yet to all this country her only right is the right of might, the only 
exception being the land between the Pomeron and Essequibo. 

‘It was upon the Pomeron that the Dutch first settled, and if at the time of 
the treaty of Munster they were still settled there, it would now belong to the 
English, who are their heirs. 

‘*That this river was and is their boundary, was long recognised by the 
colonial government, for, as late as 1868, the Governor of Demerara ‘in divid- 
ing the registers did not give a more northerly limit than the Pomeron.’ 

‘* Although it is impossible to conjecture upon what right England bases her 
claim to this vast territory, it is easily seen that she wishes, whatever the 
means, to aggrandise her colony. 

‘* Having connived at, if not abetted, her subjects in the seizure of the terri- 
tory, she is now bound to support their pretensions to its ownership. 

‘“This is not just, but England in her schemes of colonisation has seldom 
allowed justice to interfere with her interests. 

‘* As has been already stated, the colonial government grants permits to wash 
gold in the territory claimed by Venezuela west of the Essequibo, and such has 
been the activity in its search that the production of the colony jumped in one 
year from 900 to 7000 ounces, all placer gold, and there is every reason to 
believe that when attention shall be directed to them, fissure veins fully as 
good as those of El Caratal will be found in the Pacaraima Mountains. 

‘‘ For England’s desire to possess the Yuruari but one reason can be given. 

‘* As is well-known, the greater part of the capital, and consequently stock- 
holders of these mines, are English, and of late there has been much talk on 
their side about the treatment they received from Venezuelan officials, the 
unjust laws passed against the mining interests, &c., &c., and it is, no doubt, 
owing to their complaints and representations that England has made the claim 
to the territory. 

‘‘President Guzman Blanco, rightly called El Regenerador, for he has 
reformed many abuses, and brought the country to a state of prosperity it never 
before possessed, has had a decree passed taxing the productions in order that 
the State should derive some benefit from the mine. 

‘* Venezuela is not alone in passing a law of this description, French and 
Dutch Guiana having preceded her in similar laws. 

‘‘A great outcry on the part of the stockholders was the result. and remon- 
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strances and petitions flowed in, but without avail, and it can easily be seen 
with what joy British stockholders would hail the absorption of the mines by 
Great Britain. It is difficult to perceive the final result of the claims on the 
part of England, unless some power friendly to Venezuela shall interfere and 
forbid the seizure, and no power is able to do this except the United States. 

‘It would seem that here is an opportunity to prove to the world that the 
Monroe doctrine is still in force; it is certainly as much needed now as in 
1825. 

‘‘Unless there is some such interference an unequal war can be the only 
outcome, unless Venezuela consents to spoliation without striking a blow. 

‘* Time alone can solve the problem.” 


There can be no mistake as to the intent and meaning of this 
article. Considering it in conjunction with the knowledge that 
American speculators, encouraged by the Republic of Venezuela, have 
largely invested in the disputed and auriferous area, it is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture that immense influence has been brought to bear 
on the political machinery at Washington. The influence would not 
be difficult to obtain in the face of the threatened gold depletion of 
the United States and with the knowledge of the auriferous possibili- 
ties of the disputed territory. 

The following considerations have influenced disinterested American 
public opinion, all opinions being, however, somewhat prejudiced by 
the impression that a great power is bullying a smaller one, and the 
ill-feeling aroused abroad by the recent annexation of Matabeleland. 
It is thought that the British, having by their agent, in the year 1837, 
admitted the right of the Venezuelan Government to the possession of 
Point Barima, have, after a lapse of fifty years of tacit admission of this 
fact, laid new claim to it. As Lord Aberdeen ignored Schomburgk’s line, 
this action was considered to be equivalent to an admission that the 
British Government had no right to the territory on the east bank of 
the Amacura. Nevertheless, and in spite of this so-considered admission, 
the British Government has taken formal possession of this territory. 

The justice of the British case depends upon whether its agents 
have encroached upon territory outside the territory inhabited by the 
Dutch at the date of the treaty of 1814. This date alone precludes it 
from the application of the sentimental doctrine propounded by 
Monroe—who could not have foreseen the possibilities of science in 
the work of annihilating distances. By means of our ocean liners, 
our electric cables, and our telegraphic means of intercommunication, 
New York is to-day nearer to London for all commercial purposes 
than are some of the remotely-placed towns of England to each other. 
To apply the Monroe doctrine is to incite the numerous petty Central 
and South American Republics to repudiate their “ national” debts 
to England, without whose aid neither their railways nor their har- 
bours could have been constructed. 

The conclusion of the recent negotiations between the present 
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British Government and that of the Venezuelan Republic, has brought 
out the following conclusions as regards the disputed area. The line 
fixed by Schomburgk is reasserted, and the British Government refuses 
to allow even arbitration to be employed concerning the area inside 
this line, which is taken as being incontestably British. The other 
claims to territory are admitted to be subjects for the consideration of 
the arbitrators. The colonists of British Guiana absolutely dispute 
the assertion that there has been any aggressive action in the direction 
of the frontier. The disputed area comprises almost a third of the 
colony ceded by Holland to England by the treaty of 1814. 

The district is highly auriferous, and, inter alia, it may be remarked 
that the great Humboldt, after a close examination, came to the con- 
clusion that it would, owing to its geological formation, be found to 
be a great gold producer. It is, moreover, magnificently wooded with 
valuable timber, and is dotted with sugar estates and prosperous farm 
holdings. 

It appears to the author that the dispute is entirely one of a legal 
character, and it should be left to the legal attorneys of Spain, Hol- 
land, Great Britain, and Venezuela, to determine the rights and the 
wrongs of the existing position. The United States Government has 
no locus standi for interference. It is to be hoped that she will with- 
draw from a position that has neither justice mor common sense to 
recommend it. 


B. H. Tuwairr, C.E. 
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II.—GUIANA AND ITS PEOPLES. 


Wirn the grave matters that now vex the minds of statesmen in 
London and Washington this paper will have little to do. Its chief 
purpose is not to discuss the new version of the Monroe doctrine, but 
to give a general account of the British portion of Guiana and of its 
peoples. The name Guiana signifies the “ wild coast,’ and wild, 
dreary, and dismal the coast is, despite the fierce light of the tropic 
sun. ‘The original coast line was formed by the sand reefs now twenty 
miles or so inland, but for countless ages the great rivers of the northern 
part of South America—the Amazon, the Orinoco, the Essequibo, the 
Demerara, the Berbice and the Corentyne—have brought down the 
alluvium which now forms the mud flats of the shore. In the tropics, 
wherever soil is formed there will vegetation luxuriate; and from the 
Amazon to the Orinoco delta the mud flats are edged with an impene- 
trable wall of courida and mangrove. Against such a fortress of matted 
and interlaced bush the Atlantic rollers beat in vain. The coast line ‘s 
not pretty to look upon, for the courida stretches with unbroken 
monotony as far as the eye can see, and beyond is nought but a stretch 
of bush losing itself in the horizon. The sea also is of an unpleasant, 
dirty brown, discoloured to the extent of fifty miles or so from the 
coast by the earth brought by the rivers. « “ Demerara,” by which is 
locally meant those strips of the country which are under cultivation, 
and on which Georgetown, the capital city, and the chief villages of 
British Guiana stand, is known as the land of mud ; and the appro- 
priateness of that appellation is brought home to the traveller with 
singular force as he nears the continent. The steamer takes him from 
the West India Islands—gems of emerald in a setting of blue and 
gold, and rising from a sea of translucent brilliancy—into turgid 
waters fouled with earth. The sky may be of opalescent beauty and 
the sunlight like burnished gold, but neither sun nor sky illuminates 
seascape or landscape. The crests of the waves take on a momentary 
line of white as they fall into the discoloured troughs, but the inter- 
minable wall of courida bush is black as ink. The picture is depress- 
ing and even repellent. Splendid, indeed, was the courage of the early 
Dutch navigators who sailed along the forest-covered banks of ooze— 
for forest the bush would be, judged by the European standard of 
height and density in vegetation—and ascended the rivers in search 
of highlands beyond. The traveller bound for the Demerara now finds 
a lightship as he approaches the coast: it is a sign of civilisation, it is 
true, but as it swings and rocks and tosses in the muddy waters it 
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seems to emphasize rather than detract from the wildness and desola- 
tion of the scene. 

Columbus probably sailed along this coast, though whether he is 
the original discoverer of Guiana is not quite certain. The honour 
is claimed also for Vasco Nunes and Diego de Ordas. Be that as it 
may, the first people to turn knowledge of the coast to account were 
settlers from Zeeland. The Hollanders landed near the Pomeroon 
river in 1580, and afterwards settled on the banks of the Essequibo, 
both places being, it will be observed, within territory claimed by 
Venezuela by virtue of Papal bulls, “ rights”’ of captains-general of 
Spain, and any and every other argument except that of actual 
occupation. These settlers prospered, fresh contingents of Zeelanders 
followed them, and the “ towns”’ of New Zeeland and New Middle- 
burg sprang up during the seventeenth century on the banks of the 
Morucea and Pomeroon rivers. Early in the next century the hardy 
Dutch, to whom level mud-banks were a natural habitat, and to whom 
the courida bush answered to the sea walls of Holland, settled also in 
Berbice and Demerara. The four great rivers of British Guiana— 
the Essequibo, the Demerara, the Berbice, and the Corentyne—were 
theirs, and the country as far north-west of the Essequibo as they 
made their way. That they did make their way to the Orinoco from 
the Pomeroon and the Essequibo is clear, for the Orinoco was to them 
a mart for Indian slaves. Their farthest outpost was at the mouth 
of the Barima. They had a fort there in the seventeenth century 
and did business with the Caribs, who came to the delta of the 
Orinoco with slaves. The,Spaniards never got a footing in Guiana 
proper, and for the very simple reason that they made the Indians 
their enemies. Wherever Spain went in the tropical west, it was 
as a despailer and an exterminator of the natives; the barbarities 
her adventurers committed in their search for treasure made the 
appearance of a party of Spaniards the signal for a war to the 
death. The Dutchmen were wiser in their generation. They pro- 
claimed themselves the enemies of Spain and the friends of the 
Carib. They sought for permission to settle, and, having gained it, 
won the confidence of the aborigines until allowed to erect trading 
posts, with freedom to go wherever they willed between the Essequibo 
and the Orinoco—the very country claimed by Venezuela, and into 
which the Spaniards dared not venture. Closed to Spain by the 
enmity which the Spaniards had inspired amongst the aboriginal 
lords of the rivers and forests, the territory was thrown open to the 
diplomatic Zeelanders. And they made full use of their rights of 
passage, not contenting themselves with the cultivation of the rich 
alluvium of the river banks and sea coast, but ascending the water 
highways in search of precious metals. They prospected for gold in 
the region of the Blue Mountains, up the Mazaruni river, near Caria 
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Island, in 1740, and stayed there six years, presumably not without 
profit, though the mine was in the end abandoned. The Zeeland 
Chamber sent out a company of miners from Holland, six of whom 
died of fever, and these worked for silver for over four years in the 
Mazaruni region, leaving for this generation the re-discovery of their 
mine. The Dutch had gold diggings also in the Cuyuni basin. In 
1742 one William Halk obtained a twenty-one years’ charter from the 
Zeeland Chamber to prospect for gold and silver and precious stones, 
and though we do not hear of his success he exercised his rights of 
search. Nor do these points exhaust the story of Dutch occupation 
of the country between the Essequibo and the Orinoco, to which 
Venezuela has—by diplomacy and never by occupation —asserted a 
claim since the days of Schomburgk. By the fort at Barima Point the 
Dutch commanded the Orinoco, even as Raleigh had wished the Eng- 
lish to do when he besought Elizabeth to add Guiana to her posses- 
sions; and by their post at Kykoveral they commanded the Esse- 
quibo, at the confluence of the Mazaruni and the Cuyuni with that 
magnificent stream. ar up the Essequibo also they had plantations, 
which towards the end of the eighteenth century were ravaged by 
French privateers who ascended the river. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to look at a map and follow the course of the Essequibo from 
the sea to Bartica point will see that the Dutch holders of the fort of 
Kykoveral commanded the country right and left, in front and behind, 
and that the Mazaruni and the Cuyuni are highways into the very 
heart of the area now claimed by Venezuela. Even if evidence did 
not exist that these highways were ascended, it is incredible that the 
Dutch, settled securely at Bartica, and on terms of perfect amity with 
the aborigines, did not penetrate into the far interior. The Dutchman 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was of no stationary type. 
{t is humanly impossible that he could have resisted the temptation 
to go up the rivers. Some of the evidence that he did not resist is 
here indicated. How much more Lord Salisbury may have gleaned 
from the archives of Holland will probably surprise the United States. 
Collateral evidence of the extent of the Dutch wanderings in the 
interior is still extant in the persons of Bovianders, river folk of mixed 
Dutch and Indian origin, in whose short, square frames, broad flat 
faces, and imperturbable stolidity, there are unmistakable sugges- 
tions of the frailty of aboriginal women and the gallantry of the 
adventurous Zeelanders. 

While the early colonists were thus acquiring the rights which we 
inherit to the broad belt between the Essequibo and the Orinoco, 
others were settling in what were then the separate colonies of 
Demerara and Berbice, and bringing into existence the cities of 
Stabroek (now Georgetown) and Berbice. Towards the close of the 
seventeenth century the vicissitudes of European war overtook them. 
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In 1781 the whole of the Dutch West Indies fell into the hands of 
the British, who restored them to Holland at the peace of 1783. No 
sooner was this done than the French acquired them, and built forts 
at the entrance of the Demerara. In 1796 the three colonies of 
Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice were again held by the Dutch, 
but were surrendered to Great Britain, to be handed over to the 
Batavian Republic at the peace of Amiens in 1802. When war 
broke out again in the following year, the Dutch ceded them to the 
British, and British they have since remained from the mouth of the 
Corentyne to Barima Point, and—so far as the north-west is con- 
cerned—within a line running from that point, parallel with the 
Orinoco, this line representing the extreme British claim inherited 
from the Dutch. In due course each colony was reduced to the status 
of a county, and the three counties became one colony, with the seat 
of government at Georgetown. 

With the transference of the possessions to Great Britain a new 
era set in for Guiana. The rich alluvial lands of the coast and river 
banks near the sea were found to be of unrivalled value for the culti- 
vation of sugar. The Dutchmen left the interior for the mud flats. 
Coffee and cotton growing gave place to sugar-cane. All the energy 
of the inhabitants was henceforth, for more than half a century, 
expended on the coasts. Sugar became the staple, and, save for 
timber, practically the only export. There was a large import trade 
in slaves. That goes without ‘saying. The Dutch soon found that 
the slaves they bought in their market at the mouth of the Orinoco 
were of scant service. The nomadic children of the forests and rivers 
of the Guianas, who are as much at home in the bush as a London 
errand-boy is in the traffic at the Mansion House at noon, had neither 
the physique nor the adaptability for settled agriculture. The Dutch 
therefore fell back upon slaves from the west coast of Africa, and the 
English continued the system. On the abolition of slavery the colo- 
nists were face to face with ruin. The free negro would not work 
except at irregular periods and at extravagant prices. Nor would he 
seriously cultivate the soil on his own account. Why, indeed, should 
he? He lived in a country where there was no winter; where a 
piece of sacking for a loin-cloth was all the garb he really required ; 
and where he had but to put a rude hut together, clear a tiny patch 
of ground, and sow a few plantains, to live in regal comfort com- 
pared with the horrors of his life in West Africa. It does not suit the 
negro to work unless he is hungry and there is nothing to steal, or unless 
he is impelled thereto by fear of the consequences of idleness. He 
does not work for the love of work, as some of us profess to do. This 
idiosyncrasy of his put the planters in a serious dilemma. At great 
cost and risk, and with fine courage, they set themselves to import 
labour from any part of the world from which flesh and blood could 
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be bought, the choice being restricted to those races able to with- 
stand the enervating heat and the humid atmosphere of a tropical 
forest country. The result is to be seen in the composite character 
of the population of British Guiana, These figures are from the 
census of 1891 :— 


Europeans, other than Portuguese . . . . 4,558 
Portuguese ‘ ° - : ‘a - « 5 12,186 
East Indians . . ‘ - ‘ P ‘ - 105,463 
Chinese . ‘ ° ° ° . ‘ . ‘ 3,714 
Africans (born in Africa) . : . 3,433 
Negroes (born in the colony) . , ; ; » 112,155 
Aborigines ° ° ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ : 7,463 
Mixed Races . ° . . . ‘ , - 20,029 
Races not stated P ‘ . ‘ 34T 


Estimated number of Aborigines scattered in the } 
: : : 10,000 
interior, beyond the reach of the census takers 


Total . . 288.328 


In point of population British Guiana may be said to be an ethno- 
logical microcosm. In the streets of Georgetown may be seen people 
of every shade of colour, and the representatives of various races. 

The city lies on the east bank of the Demerara, at the mouth of 
the river, which, at this point, is about two miles wide. It has a 
certain picturesqueness, for the houses seem embedded in palms and 
foliage. As the lighthouse, the square tower of the leading hotel, 
and the cupola of the Government offices, come into view, Georgetown 
appears as though enfolded in luxuriant vegetation. The river-side 
is dreary enough, with ugly wharves and stellings, but the chief 
streets—with canals in the centre, overshadowed by trees and palms, 
and with white-painted houses of timber and “ shingle” lying aback 
in wooded gardens with flowers of flaming hue—have a restful and 
refreshing charm to the eyes. Water Street, the commercial thorough 
fare, has no canal. It runs parallel to the river for a couple of miles, 
and is almost wholly occupied by “stores” and business premises. 
The dominant racial note is given by the negro. It is the negro who 
drives the mule carts, pushes the barrows, carries the heavy burdens, 
and performs the manual labour of the mart. He is of several types 
—the broad, square-faced negro, flat-nosed, with widely-spreading 
nostrils, huge rolling lips, and prognathous jaws, heavy of frame, and 
with the strength and endurance of a giant; the negro with the 
bullet head, less prognathous profile, of medium stature, and of bulky 
| build ; the negro long of limb and lithe of body, with a small head 
and narrow face that carry one’s mind back to the Egyptian frescoes ; 
and many other variations of these types, telling of distinct raids on 
different tribes by the West African slave-hunters in the early decades 
of the century. Barefooted, in ragged trousers and jackets for the 
R2 
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most part, and often hatless, these negroes swarm in the streets, shout- 
ing, laughing, and gesticulating, as they pass. Negresses in short 
skirts, bare-footed and bare-legged, and carrying trays of fruit or 
bunches of plantains and bananas on their heads, pass to and fro, 
exchanging greeting, jests, and laughter with each other and with the 
men. Other negresses, too, whose social position is higher than that of 
the portresses and fruit and cake vendors, go into and come out of the 
stores, some in white or pink dresses with brightly-coloured kerchiefs 
on their heads; others booted, stockinged, and otherwise clothed in 
imitation of the European lady. Indian coolies, naked but for their 
loin cloths and thickly coiled white turbans, stride through the street, 
with their women and children behind them, the women in brightly- 
coloured robes or drapery of white, their ankles hung with silver 
ornaments and their arms covered with bracelets from the wrist to the 
shoulder. Diminutive, yellow-skinned Chinamen, in baggy trousers 
ending just below the knee, in thick sandals, in jackets of blue or 
orange, share the sidewalk with the negro and the East Indian ; and 
here and there will be a pale and sallow-visaged European, in 
spotless white drill suit, pipeclayed boots, and pith helmet wound 
about with a muslin puggaree. Occasionally there may be seen a 
party of aborigines, men, women, and children, as nearly naked as 
they can be, and carrying products of their forest industry—TIndian 
crowns, made of the bright red feathers of the macaw, bird-skins, 
bows and arrows six feet long, clubs, and similar tribal belongings, 
for sale to the newly-arrived European as curios. Add to this mot- 
ley throng a proportion of straw-hatted Madeirian Portuguese,—some 
of whom are well-to-do merchants and rum-shop keepers, and others 
a superior order of labourers and hucksters—and the rough picture of 
street life in Georgetown is complete. 

_ Of what positive value is this mixed population as a labour force? 
‘Phat is, indeed, a difficult question to answer, and yet one of much 
practical importance should British Guiana fulfil her promise to 
become one of the great goldfields of the world. The seventeen 
thousand aborigines may be ruled out of account. Save as boatmen 
they are of no service either to the agriculturist or the miner. As the 
white man advances into the interior the majority of the red-skins will 
recede. The race is diminishing in numbers. As pilots on the rivers, 





and as paddlers of tireless endurance, the tribesmen are invaluable, 
but here their utility to the exploiter of the interior ceases. The 
East Indians are for the most part engaged on the sugar estates; and 
whether the East Indian is under indenture or not, he does not, as a 
rule, look forward to making an independent career in the colony. 
His object is to save enough ‘money with which to return with his 
family to his native land a relatively rich man. As he is extremely 
frugal and thrifty, and is very well paid as Indian labour goes, the 
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better class of coolie usually succeeds in this desire. So long, there- 
fore, as the cane-sugar industry survives the coolie will keep to the 
sure and profitable labour of the estates, where he is well cared for, 
inspected and doctored under Government supervision. The bush 
has no attractions for him; and those who have taken coolie labour 
there declare that he does not stand the climate well. The descend- 
ants of the immigrants from Madeira and the Azores are too capable 
a set of people to till the soil or work in the mines. They have 
become the retail shopkeepers of the country, and there is scarcely a 
rum-shop which is not in Portuguese ownership or management. 
The Chinese also have proved too clever for field labour, and are 
rivals of the Portuguese in keeping shop at the expense of the negro. 
It is, therefore, to the black man that the miner and the agricul- 
turist must look for labour to develop the resources of the interior ; 
and now that the sugar planters are practically independent of cane- 
cutters and shovel men from the negro villages that sprang up after 
emancipation, the black population is a supply that will last for some 
years, at comparatively cheap rates, unless the development of the 
gold industry should be surprisingly rapid. The negro is the only 
being who can perform hard physical work in the interior, and even 
he suffers a good deal from malarial fever. 

What is quite certain is that white labourers cannot work in the 
open and live, either on the coast or in the hinterland. The European 
may direct and supervise, but if he does more than that, and indulges 
in physical exertion that would be child’s play to him in his own 
latitudes, the chances are a hundred to one that he will meet with 
speedy death. To say this is to tread upon delicate ground: there 
are many people who, from long experience, are entitled to vaunt the 
healthiness of the climate of Guiana. These will doubtless tell me 
that my own experience and observation, and study of the death 
announcements in the Guiana journals, are insufficient to enable me 
to form an opinion, and they will pelt me with quotations from 
Schomburgk and Thurn. There is some truth in what they may 
say. No climate is irredeemably bad, and that of Guiana is by no 
means the worst in the world, but it is assuredly a climate in which 
only those Europeans who lead lives of severe abstemiousness can 
hope to preserve their health. The golden rule is to keep out of the 
sun, to work lightly, to live on nutritious and well-cooked food, and 
to be very sparing in the use of alcoholic liquors. Many Europeans, 
by regular habits of work and sleep, by a strict adherence to the laws 
of health, and by a six months’ holiday on this side every three years 
or so, live to a ripe old age in the colony. Many more break down 
in middle life, or find that each time they return, after a homeward 
trip, the stock of vitality they take with them is exhausted sooner 
than of yore. More frequent holidays become imperative, until a 
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time is reached when, if they cannot settle in England for good, they 
go back to Guiana to take their chance of an earlier death than would 
normally be the case. But, it is said, the climate of the interior is 
healthier than that of the coast. So it is, if by the interior is meant 
the elevated tablelands to be reached after the great forest belt, 
stretching for a hundred and fifty miles or so from the low-lying 
coast, is passed. The country is a network of great rivers, with a 
multitude of tributaries and countless creeks; in the wet seasons the 
rain comes down literally in sheets for days, and even weeks together ; 
and the fearful heat of the sun, acting upon forests and swamps that 
teem, not only with vegetable life, but in an equal degree with vege- 
table corruption, produces atmospheric conditions of necessity in- 
jurious to the European. Who that has ever been in that part of 
the world, whether on the coast or far up the rivers, can forget the 
feelings of nausea, of inexpressible physical lassitude and mental 
depression, that come when the breeze blows from the land at the 
changing of the seasons? Or the eager hope for the early return of 
the trade wind from the sea; the gladness and the rapid recovery of 
tone that follow when the wind sweeps in from across the Atlantic? 

I hesitate to write anything that would tend to retard the 
development of the magnificent hinterland ; but it should be clearly 
understood that the climate of Guiana is debilitating to the Euro- 
pean, whether in the forest interior or on the coast, and that if 
the auriferous and other resources of the region are to be turned to 
account by Englishmen, that can only be done at a heavy cost, not 
only of capital, but of life and health. Happily for the future of our 
race there is no lack of Englishmen who are not to be deterred from 
any enterprise by fear of the tropic sun and the malaria of the 
primeval forest and swamp. The Englishman is an instinctive 
colonist, and will go anywhere and do anything with a sublime dis- 
regard of consequences. In what part of the world he may lay his 
bones is a matter of indifference to him. The minority who are fear- 
ful of their lives had better avoid Guiana in the coming time when 
capitalists will create a demand for the services of men who can 
conduct mining operations and supervise negro labour. 

But will that time come speedily ? Much, of course, depends upon 
an early settlement of the boundary dispute. Lord Salisbury has 
declined to submit the territory within the Schomburgk line to arbi- 
tration; he is willing to treat only with respect to the territory 
beyond it, up to the extreme limit of the British claim. Whoever 
will study his second despatch to Mr. Olney will be driven to the 
conclusion that not only is his position impregnable, but that he is 
acting—as the British Government has consistently acted in this 
matter—with extreme generosity towards Venezuela. There are reams 
of official and unofficial literature to be read on the subject of this 
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dispute. No one can study them without marvelling at the patience of 
our statesmen and the magnanimity of the concessions they have at 
various times offered to Venezuela, with the sole object of getting a 
vexed question out of the path at almost any cost of territory to our- 
selves. The Schomburgk line is in itself a striking witness to the 
willingness of the British Government to come to terms with Vene- 
zuela in a generous and large-minded manner. Schomburgk was not 
sent to draw a political boundary, but to suggest a convenient geogra- 
phical boundary. This he did. The line known by his name, and 
declared by the British Government in 1886 to be the irreducible 
limits of British Guiana on the north and west, follows the course of 
mountain ranges and rivers. Geographically it is the best boundary 
for the two countries; and if it had been accepted by Venezuela fifty 
years ago she would have enriched herself with much territory to 
which we have, to say the least, more right than she may have. But 
it is foreign to the purpose of this article to discuss that matter, or to 
enter into the checquered diplomatic history of the dispute. The 
point I wish to make in conclusion is that existing facts must be 
recognised—that any settlement must conform to the present condi- 
tion of things in the whole of the territory between the Essequibo and 
the Orinoco. And what is that condition? Tersely put, it is this: 
both Venezuela and England have broken the agreement of 1850, by 
which both parties undertook not to occupy the territory in dispute. 
Venezuela was the first to offend, and she has offended frequently, 
as Lord Salisbury has shown. Our offence, if such it be, was not 
committed until the impossibility of coming to a friendly arrange- 
ment with Venezuela had been demonstrated by fifty years of fruitless 
negociation. During that time Venezuela had established herself in 
part of the territory she had agreed not to occupy; the mining town 
of Nueva Providencia sprang into being; a rich gold field was worked 
by her in land to which she had no incontestable claim; her farmers 
and settlers followed the miners; and now she has roads from 
Upata to the bank of the Uruari river, where her flag flies in sight 
of the police at the British station placed of late years at the extreme 
westerly point of the Schomburgk line. 

Our Government turned a blind eye towards this breach of the 
agreement by Venezuela, either not caring to take a peremptory 
attitude towards a paltry power, or thinking, perhaps, to humour 
her into a settlement. But when Venezuela, while pretending 
to be anxious for a settlement, continued in her contumacy, insisted 
upon her claim to the Essequibo boundary, and, while negociations 
were in progress, gave large concessions of territory, indisputably 
British, to citizens of the United States, our Government was com- 
pelled to act. Lord Salisbury not only repudiated the validity of the 
concessions, but declared the .Schomburgk line to be the irreducible 
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limit of the colony. Great Britain had hitherto restrained colon- 
ists from entering the territory ; if they did so they went at their own 
peril; but by the proclamation of 1886 the Imperial Government 
gave them full warrant to go where they willed within the Schom- 
burgk line, and assured them that they would be protected. And 
with what result? That the area has been parcelled out into mining 
districts; that it has been supplied with magistrates, police, and 
the machinery of civil government ; that British capital to the extent 
of about £200,000 has been sunk in placer mining operations; that 
there are about three thousand British subjects in the territory ; and 
that the value of the gold exports of British Guiana has risen from 
£3,249 in 1885 to £492,937 in 1892-93. For a century and more, 
since the voluntary withdrawal of the Dutch from the interior to the 
mud flats, the great north-west and western area had been unoccupied. 
The British subjects, who since 1886 have gone there under the 
sanction of the Imperial Government, have but re-entered the regions 
in which the Dutch had mined and traded with the aborigines. Are 
they to be abandoned? Lord Salisbury will not even run the risk of 
their abandonment by throwing the territory in which they work open 
to arbitration by anybody; and in this Lord Salisbury is taking the 
only possible course. He cannot go back upon the policy of 1886— 
the final and definitive declaration of the irreducible minimum of the 
British claim—without making every colonist feel that when he does 
what the Imperial Government tells him he may do, and will back 
him up in doing, that same Government will retract its instructions 
and allow itself to be bounced out of its rights by any foreign power 
which chooses to interfere in a dispute in which it has no valid con- 
cern. The whole matter should be susceptible of an easy settlement. 
Let us hold the territory up to the Schomburgk line, whatever befalls. 
Less than that we cannot do, unless Lord Salisbury is content to tear 
up the proclamation of 1886—an act he cannot commit without losing 
the respect of all but members of the party of peace at any price. 
And let us leave Venezuela in the peaceable possession of that terri- 
tory of ours which she grabbed in defiance of the agreement of 1850. 
We did not turn her off when she established herself there, and it is 
not worth while to doso now. Weare not so hard-up for territory as 
to begrudge her the area she has already filched. If, however, 
Venezuela and the United States are of opinion that they can make 
us relax our hold of the country up to the Schomburgk line, by the 
exercise of force, Great Britain will no doubt be able to give a good 
account of herself. It would be ungracious to use stronger and more 
precise language now that the people of the United States appear to 
be recovering from the fever of pugnacity induced by the Presidential 
message and the Olney despatch. 


H. Wuates. 
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Ir is to be regretted, I think, that the late Opposition voted for the 
second reading of the Irish Land Bill brought forward last Session 1 y 
Mr. Morley. The reservations made by Mr. Balfour were, no doubt, 
ample ; but, even in its principles, the measure was one of the very 
worst proposed by the late Government. It was founded on the 
Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, of which nearly a 
fourth part was composed of men branded by the judgment of the 
Special Commission for having made war upon Irish rents and land- 
lords." Had those members of the Committee taken no part in it, the 
Report would have been rejected by a large majority of votes ; and if 
a characteristic, it was certainly a strange document. It abounded in 
misrepresentations of many kinds; exhibited ludicrous ignorance of 
law; was formed on wholly inadequate evidence; and, almost from 
first to last, was one-sided and unjust. The Bill, embodying its con- 
clusions, was of a piece with it ; had it become law it would have done 
the grossest wrong and mischief. Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Act of 
1881—we pass by its mere supplement of 1887—set principles of sound 
legislation at nought, was not adapted to the circumstances of the 
Trish land, and has well-nigh subverted the Irish landed system. But 
it was based on conceptions not altogether false; the object of its 
author was to do justice; it was not without reverence for the fair 
claims of property. Mr. Morley’s Bill simply tore up the settlement 
made by Mr. Gladstone—such as it was; removed nearly all the 
checks he had placed on iniquity, fraud, and the maladministration of 
the law; and destroyed the rights of Irish landlords wholesale, even 
rights secured by recent Acts of Parliament. It was more far-reaching, 
however, in its evil scope; it enunciated doctrines in conflict with 
all civilised law, and fatal to the rights of property in the Three 
Kingdoms. 

If Lord Salishury’s Government is pledged to introduce an Irish 
Land Bill, it will not follow Mr. Morley’s leading ; yet the occasion is 
one to consider shortly the position and prospects of the Irish Land 
Question, and existing plans for a reform of the Irish landed system. 
I have some claim to be heard on this subject. Many years ago, 
as Commissioner of The Times, I investigated the state of Irish land 

(1) The exact words are : ‘‘ A conspiracy by a system of coercion and intimidation to 
promote an agrarian agitation against the payment of agricultural rents, for the purpose 


of impoverishing and expelling from the country the Irish landlords, who were styled 
‘the English Garrison.’ ”’ 
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tenure, and my reports certainly contributed to the successful passing 
of the first, and the best, of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Acts. As an 
Irish County Court Judge of nearly a quarter of a century’s standing, 
I have had, besides, very large experience in the working and adminis- 
tration of the Irish Land Code; and if I am an Irish landlord, I have 
passed through the ordeal, even of the Act of 1881, well-nigh 
unscathed. 

I can only refer to the historical causes, infinitely the most potent 
and far-extending, which have disturbed Irish landed relations, and 
have made them different from what they are in England and 
Scotland. It must be enough to remark that, in Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught, conquest and confiscation have drawn a line between 
the owner and the occupier of the soil, marked by a distinction of 
race and faith; and this division exists largely, even in Ulster. But 
a word must be said on the economic causes, for these are, in them- 
selves, important, and legislation, perhaps, can directly affect these 
only. Ireland, with considerable exceptions, is a land of small farms ; 
and in Ireland, therefore, as in other lands under similar conditions,! 
the improvements made on farms are, as a rule, the work of the 
tenant, not of the landlord. In Ireland, moreover, it has been an 
immemorial custom to pay large sums on the transfer of the “ good- 
will” of lands; this has been especially the case in the North, but it 
has been common also in the three Southern Provinces. By those 
means, notably in the present century, the tenant class in Ireland, by 
degrees, acquired concurrent rights in the lands they occupied, 
ranging from the established Tenant Right of Ulster, to an incheate 
Tenant Right in the other parts of Ireland ; and those rights obviously 
clashed, more or less, with the absolute freehold ownership secured 
by law to the landlord. Unquestionably, in the great mass of 
instances, the landlords respected these concurrent rights ; this has been 
proved over and over again, whatever may be said by reckless 
demagogues ; indeed, as Mr. Lecky has acutely remarked, they could 
not have grown up, had they not been protected. But these rights, 
which, as they increased, approached a kind of joint-ownership in 
many cases—singularly like the archaic tenures of the Celtic tribes— 
were not lawworthy until quite recently ; and, accordingly, they were 
sometimes invaded by undue raising of rent and unjust eviction. 

The first of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Acts—that of 1870—was passed 
to remedy these undoubted mischiefs. It gave the sanction of law to 
the Tenant Right of Ulster, and to the analogous Right in the other 
three Provinces; it, in a word, grafted these concurrent rights on the 
landlord’s ownership. It went, however, very much farther—it 
annexed a kind of Tenant Right to the immense majority of farms in 


(1) England appears to have been no exception to the rule. Until the large farm 
ystem was developed in England improvements seem to have been made by the tenant. 
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Ireland, in the form of “compensation,” should the tena:t be 
“disturbed ;’’ and it secured to the tenant compensation for improve- 
ments he had made. It thus aimed at protecting the quasi joint- 
ownership of the Irish tenant ; but it sought to guard against reform 
being let run riot. Mr. Gladstone excluded certain classes of lands, 
more or less completely, from the scope of the Act. They may be 
briefly described as “ residential holdings,” “ town-parks,” “ demesne 
lands,” and large “ grazing farms;” and the reasons for their ex- 
clusion can hardly be gainsaid. Mr. Gladstone, moreover, was 
properly cautious with respect to improvements made by tenants; he 
saw how claims to compensation, under this head, would open a door 
to fraud, and might do wrong, and he placed them under large, but 
well-conceived, restrictions. In the first place, he took care to define 
what an “improvement” is. Here I shall, also, compare Mr. Morley 
with him; enough to say now that the definition was reasonably just. 
In the second place, while he provided that, in most cases, the tenant 
should be presumed to have made the improvements, he reversed the 
presumption in many others, in which it would press too hard on the 
landlord ; in short, he threw the burden of proof on the tenant, an 
important, and obviously a right precaution. And, in the third place, 
certain kinds of improvements were not permitted to create a claim to 
compensation in respect of them; and, most important of all, it was 
declared that, in the case of improvements made before the Act, and 
of the great mass of Irish tenancies, length of enjoyment and benefits 
in the shape of reduced rent, or otherwise, were to be taken into 
account in considering claims for compensation—a provision in accord 
with civilised law. Here, again, I shall contrast this legislation with 
Mr. Morley’s scheme; it may, for the present, be said that, by this 
means, the law, though not free from danger, was brought, in the 
main, into harmony with justice. 

The Land Act of 1870 had defects; it fell upon unpropitious 
times; it was unwisely evaded in some cases; it did not fully accom- 
plish its author’s objects. Mr. Gladstone took up the reform of the 
Irish landed system again, under the stress, unhappily, of the Land 
League movement ; and the result was the celebrated Act of 1881, 
followed by its appendage, that of 1887. The Act of 1881 was 
formed on principles completely different from those of the Act of 
1870; Mr. Morley is in error in thinking the principles alike. The 
later statute endeavoured to vindicate the kind of joint ownership, 
before referred to, by creating for the tenant an estate in the land, 
renewable every fifteen years, but, practically, a perpetual estate ; his 
rent was to be fixed by a Tribunal of the State; and it was specially 
provided that his improvements were not to be charged with rent. The 
law changed the landlord nearly into a rent-charger; but still Mr. 
Gladstone had regard for his remaining rights; and the Act of 1881, 
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impliedly, but very plainly, retained provisions of that of 1870, to 
which I have before adverted. The same classes of lands were 
excluded, in both instances; the definition of improvements was not 
changed ; the rules as to presumption were left untouched ; and it was 
to be distinctly inferred, as respects improvements, that the right of 
exemption from rent, under the Act of 1881, was correlative to the 
right to compensation under the Act of 1870, that exemption was not 
to exist in the one case, if compensation was not to be made in the 
other. It is idle to cite ambiguous words, dropped by Mr. Gladstone, 
against this view; the Court of Appeal in Ireland has given this con- 
struction to the two Acts, many years ago, a construction accepted by 
the great body of the Irish Bar; and the rights of landlords and 
tenants by tens of thousands have been determined in accord with it. 
Mr. Morley’s Bill almost broke down the structure of the landed 
system moulded by Mr. Gladstone, disregarded the precautions he 
took to protect landlords, and simply confiscated rights given them 
by the Acts of 1870 and 1881. The first step in the process of 
destruction was to include within the limits of the new measure lands 
excluded by the preceding Code, to subject these to the perpetual 
estate of a tenant, at a rent settled through the intervention of the 
State, and practically to expropriate the landlords from them. 
* Residential holdings,” that is lands which, whatever their extent, 
were taken as a residence, and had a house on them, were to be 
brought within the operation of the law, unless the Court, appointed 
by the State, should ‘consider the house to be the main part of the 
holding ; so that a professional man who might rent a villa, with an 
addition of forty or fifty acres, should have a right to a lease for ever, 
at a State-fixed rent, and should be entitled permanently to extrude 
his landlord! ‘Town parks,” that is, accommodation lands in the 
neighbourhood of towns, held by their inhabitants, and yielding, for 
the accommodation, an increased rent—lands usually rented by 
tradesmen, market gardeners, and the like—were to be placed in the 
same category, if a town had a population of less than 2000 souls, 
and if the “ town park” were let as a farm; though this enactment 
would obviously rob the landlord, and though it has been proved by 
a host of instances that, in the necessary interests of towns in Ireland, 
holdings of this kind should be kept in free commerce, and not bound 
by the shackles of an Act like that of 1881! ‘ Demesne Lands ”— 
that is the lands annexed to a family mansion, and held with it— 
were the next marked out by the Bill for sacrifice, unless “ they were 
let for the temporary convenience of the landlord, or to meet a tem- 
porary necessity’ ; in other words, a tenant of demesne lands, let for 
a term of years, nay, probably, from year to year, during a minority, 
lunacy, or a professional career, was to be made their virtual owner, at 
an arbitrary rent, and to eject the real owner for all time, the demesne 
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being perhaps the property of one of the Fitzgeralds, the O’Neills, 
the De Burghs! Lastly, “ grazing lands ”—that is lands let and 
used for pasture—a class of lands, the tenants of which are usually 
large farmers of capital, much wealthier probably than their land- 
lords, and who seldom, if ever, make improvements, were to receive 
the privileges of the proposed measure ; though this possibly was not 
altogether unjust, and, in this single instance, some compromise may 
be expedient. 

This spoliation, however, was a prelude only; the Bill proceeded 
steadily in its course of rapine. The next step was to effect a violent 
change in the whole law as to tenants’ improvements. Apart from 
unexhausted tillages and manors, Mr. Gladstone defined a tenant’s 
improvement as “a work, which, being executed, adds to the letting 
value of the holding upon which it is executed, and is suitable to the 
holding ”’ ; this definition obviously extending only to visible and tang- 
ible accretions, so to speak, to the land, increasing its yearly value, and 
adapted to it. Mr. Morley saw that this would not suit his purpose, and 
he defined an improvement as including “ any expenditure of capital or 
labour on, or in respect of the holding, which increases the letting value 
thereof,” a definition that would make a mere course of tillage or 
the top dressing a field an improvement, creating a claim to exemp- 
tion from rent! The Bill again removed the checks set by Mr. 
Gladstone on the presumption in favour of the tenant, as regards 
improvements, and compelling him to bring forward proof; it 
extended the presumption, too, to a period as far back as forty-five 
years; it thus annulled provisions which, in this matter, Mr. Glad- 
stone thought were absolutely required; and, as regards evidence 
of improvements, did, in most instances, especially when the improve- 
ments were old and small, or when the landlord was a comparatively 
new comer, place him almost completely at the tenant’s merey. The 
Bill, in addition, withdrew the restrictions through which, under the 
Act of 1870, certain classes of improvements were not to give a claim 
to compensation in any event; for example, when, among other 
instances, they were obsolete, had been made under contract, had been 
prohibited by the landlord as injurious to his estate; and it practi- 
rally repealed the all-important rule that length of possession, and 
even perhaps, diminished rent, were to be set off against claims as 
regards improvements. Finally, it abolished the long-established 
principle, that, with respect to tenant’s improvements, the right to com- 
pensation under the Act of 1870, is correlative to the right to ex- 
emption from rent under the Act of 1881; and having thus, so to 
speak, cleared the ground, it declared that nothing but “ money or 
money’s worth” was to be deemed compensation to a tenant, as to 
what he had done on his farm, and that he was not to be charged 
reit in respect of improvements, no matter how long he may have 
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enjoyed them, no matter how low his rent may have been, no matter 
what contracts, customs, practices, or prohibitions were incompatible 
with his claims! 

Proposals kike these require no comment; these parts of the Bill 
would have nearly accomplished the objects of some of Mr. Morley’s 
colleagues, and have reduced rent to a prairie standard; and, as they 
were to be carried out by litigation in Courts, they would have 
effected another end of the Land League, and have driven landlords, 
in hundreds, out of Ireland. Assurance, however, was to be made 
doubly sure; further measures were devised to annihilate rent. The 
land, it is commonly supposed, belongs to a landlord; he possesses, 
therefore, its inherent qualities; and should a tenant develop them 
by improvement, the landlord, one would imagine, would have a 
right to a considerable share at least in the enhanced value of the 
land. The Bill characteristically denied this, and gave the augmen- 
tation to the tenant; so that if he reclaimed an acre of waste at a 
cost of £5, and thus made it worth a rent of £1 a year, he was not to 
be repaid the £5 with interest, and an allowance for his work—the 
true measure of compensation for rational minds—but he was to put 
the £1 into his pocket for ever, the landlord was to receive not a 
shilling of it in rent! In order to work down rent—that accursed thing 
—still more, the Bill, too, added to the “ tenant’s interest ”’ an “ oceu- 
pation right,” as it was called, on which rent was not to be charged, 
a right unknown to the law, as it exists at present, and invented only 
for a destructive purpose ! 

I have not space to notice minor provisions of the Bill. They 
aimed, nearly all, at beggaring, oppressing, and vexing landlords. 
Two other provisions, however, require attention: the period of fifteen 
years, during which the tenant was to hold his farm at a State-settled 
rent, in the first instance, was arbitrarily shortened to a period 
of ten. In other words, Parliamentary contracts, on the faith of 
which arrangements by thousands have been made, were to be set 
aside in defiance of right, and Irish landlords were to be tortured with 
fresh litigation and its costs! The other provision was even worse : 
an Irish landlord, as the law now stands, may have a right—seldom 
indeed exercised—to buy back a farm to which the privileges of the 
Act of 1881 extend; this right was taken from him by Mr. Morley’s 
Bill; and the tenant was permitted to sell in the open market at. 
whatever sum the farm would produce ; a dangerous proposal, setting 
injustice apart, for it would have tended to increase sums paid by in- 
coming to outgoing tenants, and by this means to multiply equi- 
valent to excessive rents. 

Enough has been said to prove that this Bill was revolutionary and 
fatal to Irish landlords ; it was equally opposed to rational law and to 
general rights of property. The directions that time was not to run 
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in taking an account of tenants’ improvements, that ordinary farm 
work is a tenant’s improvement, that no check is to be placed on 
claims of this kind, that rights established by an Act of yesterday are 
to be scattered to the winds by a new law, without compensation 
to the persons wronged—all this, to refer but to a few examples—is 
contrary to the jurisprudence of civilised states, and subverts princi- 
ples applied to property of almost every kind, in England and Scot- 
land. It may seem superfluous to have dwelt on a measure in the 
waste-paper basket for some months; but this view would be, I 
believe, a mistake. Mr. Morley’s Bill passed the second reading ; 
the Government cannot simply ignore it; it will be made the stan- 
dard of the forthcoming Land Bill by the Opposition and the three 
“ Nationalist ” parties, which, savagely as they fight among them- 
selves, will join hands in plundering Irish landlords. It will have 
the support, too, of certain classes of Ulster farmers, who, suffering 
from the depression of the times, have forgotten the immense advan- 
tages they have gained, and who are shortsighted enough not to see 
that their own ruin would follow that of their landlords, marked 
down as they have been by National League vengeance. It may 
even not be scouted, as it deserves to be, by some members of the 
House of Commons on the Government side; for they will be told 
that reductions made in Irish rents, by the tribunals of the State, 
have not been as large as voluntary reductions made in England, and 
that this Bill would have only reduced rents justly ; as if reductions 
of rent, made practically for all time, are to be compared to voluntary 
reductions that can be at once resumed; as if the agricultural de- 
pression that exists in Ireland is not very much less than that in 
England and Scotland, and as if this measure was not a mere device 
of wrong with spoliation, written, as it were, on its front. 

The Bill of the Government, I take for granted, will differ widely 
from that ill-starred measure. Whatever it may propose as to the 
purchase of lands in Ireland, I trust that, before a searching and fair 
inquiry, it will deal cautiously with the relations of landlord and 
tenant. It may rightly contain a portion of Mr. Morley’s Bill: for 
example, the position of the tenant, at the expiration of the term of 
fifteen years, when the State is to revise his rent, should be made 
secure, and placed beyond cavil; the law with respect to middlemen 
and under-tenants, as to the right of these last to have rents fixed, 
requires amendment in several points; and I, for one, approve of a 
provision of Mr. Morley’s Bill, which deprived a landlord of the right 
to evict a tenant for non-payment of more than two years’ rent, 
though the landlord should retain his right of action. The Govern- 
ment Bill, however, should certainly contain a strict enactment 
against the injury of farms by tenants; in view of the expiration of 
the fifteen years’ term, tenants in Ireland have in many instances 
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wasted their lands, in order to work down rents, as the ryots of 
Bengal have done, with the same object, ever since the creation of 
the Permanent Settlement. But legislation on the rights of Irish 
landlords and tenants, on anything like a comprehensive scale, should, 
in my judgment, be attempted only after, and on, the report of a 
Commission of great weight, not on a Parliamentary committee of any 
kind, which should take time and collect much evidence, especially 
that of landlords and tenants. Mr. Morley’s committee, it will hardly 
be believed, heard one witness only on behalf of the Irish landlords, 
and not even one on behalf of the Irish tenants ! 

A thorough inquiry, ably conducted, would, I believe, convince 
intelligent minds that the relations of Irish landlords and tenants 
must be placed, to a large extent, on a new basis. It is idle to deny 
that Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to deal with the landed system of Ire- 
land by the Act of 1881, has proved, in most respects, a calamitous 
failure. He evidently thought the reform he projected would be 
partial in its operation, if not trifling ; it has extended to nearly the 
whole province of the Irish land; farms by hundreds and thousands 
have been placed under perpetual tenures, renewable every fifteen 
years, and at rents settled, through lawsuits, by the State. This 
system, it may be confidently said, has produced a maximum of evil 
and a minimum of good. It has been impossible to approach a 
regular standard of rent, for the consideration of the subject has been 
extended to between thirty or forty tribunals, which have necessarily 
differed in their decisions; rents have been fixed almost at hap- 
hazard; the results have been uncertainty, dissatisfaction, and enor- 
mous mistakes. Without disparagement to their members, few of 
these courts have commanded respect, for the majority have been 
constituted on bad principles; they have cost the State, landlords, 
and tenants, immense sums; they have given birth to an amount of 
hard swearing appalling to think of, and to the profound demoralisa- 
tion which is the consequence. The process, too, as the law now 
stands, must be repeated at short intervals of time ; and the periodical 
revision of rent, I have said, has inevitably tended to lead tenants to 
waste their farms, in order to secure reductions. In short, many and 
gross mischiefs have flowed from this state of things as a whole; 
and the agriculture of Ireland has suffered greatly, especially as 
regards drainage of every kind, enclosures, fences, and the breeds of 
animals. 

The order of things established by Mr. Gladstone ought, there- 
fore, I think, to be radically changed, though his main ideas on the 
Irish land question have been often enlightened and deserve respect. 
The solution of the problem I venture to offer is founded, in principle, 
on the highest authority ; indeed, I would not propose it otherwise. 
More than a century ago Edmund Burke saw, with the keen eye 
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of genius, that the Irish tenant was acquiring concurrent rights in the 
land; he declared that this quasi joint ownership should be commuted 
into a perpetual estate—the Emphyteusis of the Roman law; and 
John Stuart Mill adopted this view, adding that the perpetuity should 
be subject to a fixed rent. Proceeding on these lines the scheme I 
put forward may be set forth, generally, in a few sentences. I would 
exclude from it, with the exception, perhaps, of grazing farms of 
moderate size, the classes of lands excluded by Mr. Gladstone ; these 
should be left to the operation of free contract, and should remain, as 
they are now, in commerce. But, as regards all other classes of lands 
within the scope of the Acts of 1881 and 1887, I would make the 
existing estate of the tenant, not a perpetuity renewable every 
fifteen years, but a perpetuity without this condition ; and I would do 
away with the whole procedure of fixing rents, at brief intervals of time,. 
through frequent litigation, by courts of the State, many in number, 
and, therefore, often in conflict. I would leave the landlord the 
rights he still possesses as regards minerals, woods, and what may be 
called royalties ; he should also certainly have the right of pre-emption 
he has now ; but, subject to these, the tenant’s interest should be a 
perpetuity, out-and-out, charged only with a perpetual rent, the 
remedy for the recovery of which should not be ejectment—often an 
unjust process—but bankruptcy, so that, the rent having been dis- 
charged, if necessary, by a sale of the land, the tenant, or his creditors, 
should have the surplus value. A word may be said on the difficult 
question of adjusting the perpetual rent, which, after the legislation of 
1881, must inevitably be the work of the State. A definition of rent 
should be made—that of the late Mr. Law, proposed in debate, is 
excellent, though it has not been followed—and the duty of 
determining rents should be devolved, not on dozens of courts of 
inferior standing, but on the single Court of the Land Commission, 
subject to a rehearing by the Court of Appeal. The task should be 
performed, in the first instance, by expert valuers, of whom hundreds 
exist in Ireland, and the reports of the valuers should be held con- 
clusive, unless cause were soon shown to the contrary. The work, 
conducted in this way, would, I believe, be accomplished in three or 
four years. 

Objections, no doubt, might be made to this scheme; but the 
reasons for it greatly, I think, preponderate. Let us see what, under 
the proposed arrangement, would be the state of landed relations 
throughout Ireland. The landlord would not be more expropriated 
really than he is now; he would be free from the great and increasing 
danger of having his rent destroyed by waste; he would not be 
subjected to periodical expense and wrong; and could call what the 
law left him his own. The tenant, on the other hand, would have a 
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perpetual estate in the land, indefeasible, not renewable, as now ; 
he would, also, be saved law costs and vexation ; above all, through the 
abolition of the power of ejectment he would really be the owner of 
his farm, subject to an unchanging rent and easy conditions. It may 
be urged that to settle rents for all time, nay, even for a long series 
of years, in the present condition of agriculture, might wrong the 
tenant; I fully admit the force of the argument. But agricultural 
depression will hardly become worse; immense advantages are to be 
set against a contingency that may never arise—namely, that prices 
will fall lower than they are—signs to the contrary are indeed, being 
seen; and if we take large periods of time, history certainly shows 
that prices have a tendency to rise. 

It is argued, however, that attempts to reform the Irish landed 
system on principles like these would be a worn-out and mistaken 
policy ; the only way to settle the Irish Land Question, it is com- 
placently said, is to sell out the Irish landlords, through the agency of 
the State, and to make their tenants owners of the land. At the close 
of a short article, I can only offer a remark or two on this important 
subject. Lord Salisbury’s Government has properly condemned the 
compulsory expropriation of Irish landlords; as the immense majority 
of this order of men, wronged as they have been, wish to retain their 
estates, this evil policy would be a scheme of spoliation without 
example—even Jacobin France did nothing of the kind; but it would 
be a policy as far as I can judge impossible. Compulsory expropria- 
tion would be general, if not universal ; for the renders payable to the 
State under the proposed plan would be very much less than the 
yearly rents payable even under the Act of 1881. The whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the land of Ireland, would therefore be inevitably 
transferred, through applications of tenants to force sales. The cost 
of this, Mr. Gladstone has said, would be not less than £300,000,000. 
Assuming it be £200,000,000 only, does any one believe that the 
British taxpayer would saddle himself with a burden of this kind— 
equal to the ransom France had to pay to Germany ? The scheme, 
however, would be at least as mischievous as it would be iniquitous, 
and beyond the power of a Government. The conversion of Irish 
peasants into owners of the soil at a yearly charge much under the 
true value, would necessarily cause sub-letting wholesale, the habitual 
practice of this class of men. Middleman tenures, therefore, the curse 
of Ireland, would be multiplied to an enormous extent; the land 
would be let three or four deep; and a state of society would be 
formed by degrees over large and constantly increasing areas, like 
that which existed before the Great Famine. As to the notion that 
making the Irish farmer the owner of his farm through an advance 
at the risk, and expense of the State, would make him conservative in 
his ideas, like the French peasant who bought his lands with his own 
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hard cash, this ignores the distinction between the two cases; the 
feelings engendered by a device like a bribe, and different from the 
feelings engendered by a real purchase ; and Mr. Parnell, I think, was 
perfectly right when he said that this policy—a surrender, disguise 
it as you may—would only add to the strength of the National 
League. Nor would it be difficult to show that the expropriation of 
the landlords of Ireland, as a class, would be depriving the country of 
an element essential to civilised life and progress, and especially 
required to carry into effect the system of local self-government, 
which must soon be formed. 

The expropriation, however, of Irish landlords by a voluntary 
process, and by slow degrees, is a policy of a very different nature. 
This would get rid of a certain number of absentees, and especially 
of purchasers under the Encumbered Estates Acts, classes with which 
Ireland would gladly dispense; the conversion of tenants into owners 
under these conditions may bear good results. Care, however, should 
be taken that the landlords who choose to keep their estates, should 
not suffer through the effect of the low standard of the renders due 
to the State, which might lead to a great reduction of rent; a base 
coinage should not be made current against them. And I, for one, 
do not believe that making the Irish peasant the owner of his farm 
will probably be a great national benefit. The experiment has been 
already tried on a sufficiently great and large scale; the peasant 
proprietors, created in this way, are not, as a rule, improving men;? 
many have shown a disinclination to pay the State what they owe; 
this tendency, should their numbers be greatly increased, might 
become general repudiation in no doubtful sense. The true policy as 
to the Irish landed system is, I am convinced, to vindicate the joint 
ownership of the tenant in a rational way, and to reconcile it with the 
just rights of the landlord; nothing else, in my judgment, can solve 
the problem. This joint-ownership, in fact, is the natural mould and 
customary form of Irish land tenure; it requires development and 
reform, but it should not be destroyed. The outcry, in truth, that 
has been made against it, is either an exhibition of sheer ignorance, or 
confounds the accidental with the essential. Joint ownership in 
Ireland is not bad in itself, but the means adopted to secure it have 
been hitherto vicious. It would be easy to show that joint ownership 
is in accord with Irish ideas, and is, in fact, common and popular 
throughout Europe; still easier to show that freehold ownership is 
not liked by the Irish peasant, though he will, of course, accept it for 
a positive gain, and that the policy of bribing him to accept it is « 
perilous error. My limits have, however, been outrun, and this subject 
cannot be discussed in a few words. 


(1) This I positively assert from a very large personal experience. Manufactured 
statements to the contrary are not true. 





Wiuiu1am O’Connor Morris. 








THE GOLD ERA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THERE are political movements which politicians do not initiate, 


revolutions accomplished without statesmen or captains. In these 
changes we look in vain for the deliberate and discriminating influ- 
ence of a master mind, whether acting alone or in association with 
others. Neither war, nor diplomacy, nor capital can be justly said to 
play a chief part in the drama, although one or all of these may be 
subsequently called in to assist in its development. Yet both the 
importance of their results, and the swiftness of their progress mark 
them off as something apart from the normal and, by comparison, 
staid advances achieved by a civilised community during a period 
of rest. 

Among such movements not the least significant and interesting 
are those effected by the agency of gold discovery. The middle of 
the century witnessed the development of the United States of 
America, and the birth of the Australias: to-day we almost hold our 
breath as we watch the startling results produced by this same potent, 
influence in South Africa. 

A brief reference to the past is necessary to enable us to view the 
events of the present in their true perspective. 

In the year 1806 England assumed the administration of the settle- 
ment planted by the Dutch East India Company at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The European population at this date consisted of some 
25,000 persons, being the descendants of the original Dutch settlers 
reinforced by the Huguenot immigrants driven to the Cape by the 

‘evocation of the Edict of Nantes. The French element was rapidly 
absorbed into the Dutch stock, and the Africander or Franco-Dutch 
population thus created had spread themselves almost at will over the 
south-western corner of the continent of Africa, for they encountered 
no more formidable resistance than was presented by the yellow- 
skinned Hottentots and Bushmen. ‘The scattered inhabitants of the 
Dutch colony were almost exclusively a pastoral people; moreover, 
they had been practically cut off from European civilisation for a 
century, and both the illiberal’ administration of the Company and 
the circumstances of their daily life had caused them to become tur- 
bulent and degraded. 

In 1820 five thousand British immigrants were located in the Albany 
district near the present town of Port Elizabeth; and this Albany 
settlement, as it was called, formed the basis of the predominantly 

(1) ‘*In all things political it was purely Cespotic; in all things commercial it was 
purely monopolist.’’—WatTEeRMEYER. 
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English population of the eastern province of the Cape Colony. The 
Albany settlers, like the early settlers in New South Wales, were 
mainly occupied in the production of wool for the English market, 
but this industry was supplemented by the profits of a considerable 
trade with the Kofirs. 

Meanwhile the expansion of the colony eastwards brought the 
Europeans into serious collision with the restless masses of dark- 
skinned Bantu, who, for two centuries, had been crushing southwards 
between the Drakensberg and the Indian Ocean. The contact of the 
Europeans and the Bantu was the means of dissociating the Dutch 
from the English in a task which they should have unitedly accom- 
plished—the colonisation of South Africa. In the endless border 
conflicts which ensued, differences of native policy, which had already 
existed, were heightened and intensified. The methods of the 
Africander were the methods of the brutal eighteenth century ; the 
methods of the English were governed by the philanthropie opinions 
which accompanied a period of enlightenment when missions to the 
heathen were established throughout the world, and slavery was 
abolished throughout the Empire. In this time of acute disagreement 
a large section of the rural population, some thousands in numbers, 
withdrew beyond the limits of the Cape Colony. These migratory 
Boers, half puritans, half freebooters, exhibited a genuine heroism in 
their conflicts with the Zulus and the Matabele Zulus; and having 
extorted a recognition of their independence from the British Govern- 
ment, ultimately organised themselves in communities within the 
territories now known as the Transvaal and the Free State. By the 
creation of these Boer republics, respectively in 1852 and 1854, the 
solidarity of the Europeans in South Africa was lost. The partial 
separation of the two nationalities was doubly disastrous. In the 
first place, the original isolation and decivilisation of a large section 
of the Africander population was perpetuated ; and in the second, the 
Europeans were weakened by disunion in the inevitable struggle with 
the warlike and prolific Bantu. Had the Europeans presented a 
united front, the wars by which the supremacy of the white over the 
coloured races has becn at length established would have been less 
cruel, less revengeful and less disastrous to both. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Boers remain to this 
day a pastoral people. The English Colonists, also, found their 
chief ' occupation during the thirty years which succeeded the Great 
Emigration (1835-8) in pastoral pursuits, adding to their original 
sheep-farming, the raising of ostriches and Angora goats. During 
this pastoral period the progress of the colonists was of that deliberate 

(1) I say ‘‘chief,’’ because the mining of one metal, copper, was commenced as early 


as 1852; and the annual value of the copper export reached the considerable figure of 
£100,000 in 1864. 
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character which is typified by the ox-waggon, the national vehicle of 
South Africa. Population increased slowly, for there was little to 
attract, and a good deal to repel, emigrants from England. Never- 
theless roads were constructed, seaports grew up at Durban and at 
Port Elizabeth, tropical produce began to be raised in Natal. The 
wealth of the Cape Colony, represented chiefly by its flocks and herds, 
steadily increased, and, finally at the close of the period, arrangements 
were made for introducing responsible Government into the Cape 
( ‘olony. 

A decided impulse was given to the progress of South Africa for 
the first time by the absolutely fortuitous discovery of diamonds in 
1867. Since that date diamonds to the value of 70 millions sterling 
have been raised. The establishment of the diamond industry at 
Kimberley was a pregnant event. An enterprising community was 
planted in the hitherto uninhabited desert which lay beyond the 
northern boundary of the Cape Colony. The non-intervention policy 
was perforce abandoned. On the one hand, England’s interest in 
South Africa was awakened, on the other, the Cape Colony was 
enabled to initiate a railway system on the strength of the increased 
revenues which accrued from the introduction of capital and the con- 
sequent growth of population. That was the immediate effect ; more 
remotely Kimberley is the mother alike of Johannesburg and Bulu- 
wayo. 


Although the gold era of South Africa commenced less than ten 


years ago, the discovery of gold was an object naturally kept in view 
by colonists of the race which had found gold in California and 
Australia. Successive discoveries of gold were made and reported 
from a date as far back as 1854. An immediate result of the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Boers’ was to close the Transvaal 
to gold prospectors. The Boer leaders were afraid to endanger their 
newly-acquired independence by permitting discoveries which might 
lead to the introduction of a mining population. This prohibition was 
not withdrawn until 1867.* Prior to that date, therefore, the gold 
prospectors were driven to search north of the Limpopo, the northern 
boundary of the Boer country. 

Here a curious contrast is presented. The discovery of diamonds 
was due to simple chance, and the motley crowd of diggers stumbled 
forthwith upon the mouths of the four volcanic pipes which contain 
the practically inexhaustible supply of diamondiferous earth at Kim- 
berley. Both skill and effort were displayed in the search for gold, 
yet the Randt Basin more than once eluded the prospector’s hammer. 

The real merit of the discovery of the great gold field belongs to 
two brothers, Messrs. H. W. and F. Struben, who for two years 


(1) By the Sand River Convention, 1852. 
(2) After the discoveries of the German explorer, Mauch. 
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worked with dogged perseverance upon these desolate uplands, and 
who at last, by the aid of Kimberley capital, established beyond dis- 
pute the existence of payable gold deposits in this district. With the 
formal proclamation of the Witwatersrandt as a public gold field in 
September, 1886, the gold era in South Africa commenced in earnest. 

As the phenomenal value of the Randt gold deposits was rapidly 

revealed, the thoughts of men naturally turned to those regions north- 
ward of the Limpopo, in which the earliest gold explorers had worked 
—regions which were shrewdly suspected to be a chief seat of the gold 
supply of King Solomon and of Imperial Rome, the Ophir of an- 
tiquity, and the Monomotapa of the seventeenth century. In 1888, a 
concession to work minerals was obtained by certain adventurous 
‘nglishmen from Lobengula, the Matabele king, who had imposed 
his rule upon the peaceful Mashonas. The British South Africa 
Company was founded a year later to give effect to this concession, 
and the acquisition of the vast regions in South-Central Africa, 
which are now controlled by the Chartered Company, therefore forms 
a chief episode in the era of gold discovery. The Company obtained 
its charter in October, 1889, and Mashonaland was occupied by the 
famous pioneer expedition in the following year, when, in the space 
of three months, a road 400 miles in length was cut through jungle 
and swamp, and a series of forts was erected and garrisoned by the 
Company’s forces. After the Matabele War, which occupied the 
closing months of 1893, the prospecting and mining for gold was 
commenced in Matabeleland as well as Mashonaland, and at the 
present time Buluwayo, Lobengula’s kraal, has become the chief centre 
of the industry. In Mashonaland gold-mining is in progress in the 
districts of Salisbury, Mazoe, Umtali, Lo Magunda, Umfuli, and 
Victoria." 

In addition to these two centres of gold mining—the one already 
fully developed, and the other in process of initiation—there are 
other districts which contribute to the South African output of gold. 
In the Transvaal the Lydenburg and De Kaap fields—which in date 
of development precede the Randt—continue to afford considerable 
contributions, and the Klerksdorp and Potchefstroom fields have 
commenced to yield a handsome output. Taken together these lesser 
Transvaal fields must have yielded 250,000 0z., or about £850,000 
worth of gold in 1895.? 

As has been already mentioned, gold-mining was commenced on 

(1) The only company, however, which has done anything in the way of regular 
crushings is the Gold Fields of Mashonaland Company. ‘This sh ws an output ip 
1894 (three months only) of 385 oz., and in 1895 (up to July) of 1,943 oz. The only 
other crushings of any importance in either Matabeleland or Mashonaland is one of 
560 oz. obtained by the Mashonaland Central Company. 

(2) I am indebted for this estimate—aud for other recent figures—to Mr. J. Kitchin, 


of the African Review, who has kindiy given me the benefit of his special knowledge of 
South African mining matters. 
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the Randt at the end of 1886. The output for 1887 was 34,867 ozs.. 
valued at £125,000. Since this date the output has grown year by 
year, and in 1895 it amounted to a total of 2,277,635 oz., valued at 
£7,839,500. This Randt output, together with that of the lesser 
Transvaal fields, give a (probable) total output for the Transvaal for 
last year of 2,530,000 oz., valued at £8,725,000. 

The question of the permanency of the Randt output is one which 
is difficult to discuss in the short space at my disposal. I shall con- 
tent myself, therefore, with giving an extract from Mr. Hamilton 
Smith’s article to the Times of February 19th, 1895. This article, 
it will be remembered, was written after Mr. Smith’s second visit of 
inspection. He says :— 

‘In 1894 the value of the Randt gold bullion was £7,000,000, and this 
without any increase from the new deep-level mines; these latter will become 
fairly productive in 1897, so for that year a produce of fully £10,000,000 can be 
fairly expected. Judging from present appearances, the maximum product of 
the Randt will be reached about the end of the present century, when it will 
probably exceed £12,500,000 per annum.” 

The character of the gold deposits in the Chartered Company’s 
territory is stated in general terms in the report presented to the 
company by Mr. J. A. Hammond,’ under date, November 5th, 1894. 
It appears from this report, that (1) the ore deposits are “ true fissure 
veins’; (2) veins of this class are “universally noted for their 
permanency,” but “permanency” does not “necessarily imply the 
occurrence of pay-shoots of commercial value”; (3) on the other 
hand, “it would be an anomaly in the history of gold mining if, 
upon the hundreds of miles of mineralised veins, valuable ore shoots 
should not be developed as the result of future work.’” 

The present contribution of South Africa to the annual gold supply 
of the world, which already amounts to £8,725,000 in value, is there- 
fore likely not only to be maintained, but to be largely increased in 
the immediate future. 

In order to realise the significance of the South African gold 
supply, we must (1) compare the South African output with the out- 
puts of other gold-producing countries; and (2) compare the world’s 
present supply with that of former years. These comparisons are 
shown in the following tables * :— 


GOLD OvuTPUT FoR 1894. Worwp’s Ovrpvurt. 
Average annual 
™ Value. value. 
Jnited States . . . £9,000,000 From 1700 to 1850 . . . £2,000,000 
Australasia . . . . £8,000,000 From 1850 to 1875 . . . £25,000,000 
South Africa. . . . £7,000,000 From 1875 to 1890 . . £20,000,000 


Russia (1892) . . . £4,000,000 For 1894(oneyearonly) . £36,500,000 
(1) Consulting Engineer to Gold Fields of South Africa Company. He was assisted 
by Dr. F. H. Hatch and Mr. J. A. Chalmers. 
(2) B. 8. A. Co.’s Report B. (1895) p. 72. 
(3) Based upon Mr. Hamilton Smith's estimate, and upon Dr. Soetbeer’s tables. 
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It is obvious that if the production of gold has any influence upon 
commerce, this influence—the nature of which we need not stop to 
analyse—must be exerted by so large an accession to the annual 
supply available alike for currency and the arts. 

It remains for me to indicate, as briefly as may be, the main effects 
produced by the development of gold-mining upon South Africa 
itself. 

In measuring the advance of a new country we look naturally in 
the first place to the development of its public works. The estab- 
lishment of the gold industry on the Randt has proved a most 
effective stimulus to railway construction in South Africa. To-day 
Johannesburg—built on land which in 1886 was part of an abso- 
lutely barren waste—is approached by three distinct lines, which 
connect it directly with the four chief ports of South Africa, Delagoa 
Bay, Durban, Port Elizabeth, and Cape Town. Of these lines, the 
earliest, which traverses the Free State from end to end, and links 
the Randt with the Cape Colony, was not opened until July, 1892. 
The Pretoria-Delagoa Bay line was completed in the autumn of 
1894 ; and the extension of the Randt railway to Charlestown, the 
connecting point with the Natal line, was only effected a few months 
ago. ‘These, together with some subsidiary lines, represent a total of 
one thousand miles of railway constructed mainly under the stimulus 
of the gold industry in the Transvaal. To this total two considerable 
pieces of railway construction, accomplished in the interest of the gold 
industry in the Chartered Company’s territories, must be added. Of 
these, the first extended the main trunk line of Africa from Kimberley 
successively to Vryburg and Mafeking, in 1890 and 1894, and the 
second, the Beira line, by securing a rapid passage through the “ fly 
country,” brought Salisbury into easy communication with the East 
Coast of Africa at the port so named. ‘Taken together, they measure 
three hundred and forty-two miles. It should be added also that the 
extension of the trunk line from Mafeking towards Buluwayo is in 
process of construction. 

To have driven thirteen hundred and fifty miles of railway in six 
years is a remarkable achievement for a country in which the Kuro- 
pean population is still considerably under three quarters of a million, 
and which has not hitherto been characterized by the rapidity of its 
progress. 

The telegraph has advanced further and more speedily than the 
railway. Here the chief gain has been in the vast regions, north- 
ward of the Limpopo, opened up by the Chartered Company. The 
wires were carried from Mafeking to Victoria, in December, 1891 ; 
they reached Salisbury, eight hundred and nineteen miles beyond 
Mafeking, in February, 1892; and to-day telegraphic communication 
has been established between Salisbury and Blantyre, in Nyasaland. 
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The population returns of South Africa, owing to the mixture of 
races and nationalities, are both confusing and unreliable. We shall 
gain a clearer idea of the advance achieved in this respect, if, instead 
of studying the general returns, we notice the transformation scenes 
effected by the force whose influence we are tracing. In 1886—less 
than ten years ago—the barren and monotonous aspect of the 
African veldt upon, the Witwatersrandt was broken only by a group 
of huts. These desolate uplands were not even then without historic 
associations, for it was here that the flag of the Republic was raised 
by the Triumvirate on the 16th of December, 1880—Dingaan’s Day 
—in revolt against the Imperial Government. They Wing since been 
consecrated by the life-blood of Englishmen, who died, loyally dis- 
loyal, because they believed that “ blood was thicker than water.” 
To-day Johannesburg i is the centre of a district which, according to 
an informal but reliable census rece mtly taken, has a Europes in popu- 
lation of 120,850 souls ; while the crest of the ridge is crowned for 
thirty miles with pithe: a gears, batteries, and surface works. The 
second transformation is scarcely less striking. In November,’ 1893, 
Buluwayo was the chief kraal of Lobengula, chief of the savage 
Matabele. To-day, it is a town, and the centre of a district with a 
European population of 4,000 persons—a town with brick-built 
houses, with newspapers issued in type, and a Chamber of 
Commerce. 

And what of the Cape Colony:and Natal? How have they fared ? 

The Cape Colony has emphatically fared well. A fertilising stream 
of travellers and emigrants, bound for the gold-fields, has passed 
through its chief towns, and this traffic has not only increased its 
revenues and its trade, but it has imparted a new vitality to its 
people. The effect upon Natal has not been uninterruptedly bene- 
ficial. The establishment of direct railway communication between 
Johannesburg and the Cape ports, in July, 1892, deprived Natal 
temporarily of the carrying trade to the Transvaal which it previ- 
ously enjoyed. But now that direct railway communication has been 
established between Johannesburg and Durban, it will recover a part, 
at any rate, of the profits of this trade. 

As to the general progress of South Africa during the period in 
question, a conapedhenaiv e measure is afforded by the returns of the 
exports and imports passing through Durban and the Cape ports. 
The last returns given in the Statistical Abstract for the Colonies? are 
those for 1893 ; and, since at this date the Delagoa Bay railway was 
not yet opened, they include practically the whole external trade of 
South Africa. On this basis, then, the external trade of South Africa 





(1) Buluwayo was occupied on the 4th November, 1893, by the Chartered Company’s 
forces. 
2) [C—7526] 1895. 
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had advanced in value from 15°7 millions sterling, in 1886, to 27-9 
millions sterling in 1893 ; while the value of the last year’s trade is 
probably not less than 38 millions sterling." 

In conclusion, there is one important aspect of the subject which 
cannot be passed over at the present moment. I refer to the political 
effects which have followed the changes produced by the development 
of gold-mining in South Africa. 

The establishment of a British population in Rhodesia is an un- 
mixed benefit. Incidentally it has freed the Mashonas, an industrial 
people, from the yoke of the cruel Matabele. It provides a link 
whereby the colonies of South Africa may be united with the British 
possessions in the centre of the continent, and ultimately with Egypt. 
It strengthens the hands of those colonists in South Africa, who, 
whether Dutch or British, are on the side of progress. All this is so 
much clear gain, and the merit of the acquisition of these territories, 
in South-Central Africa, belongs unreservedly to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

The influx of a predominantly British population into the Trans- 
vail is a less simple matter. It has placed the Boer and his system 
at the bar of civilisation. It is not easy in a few words to convey an 
idea of the absolute unprogressiveness of the Boer theory of life, but 
something may be done by a concrete instance. In 1889 the Cape 
Government offered to construct and work at its own cost the railway 
now existing through the Free State to the Transvaal. The terms 
(forming part of the Customs Convention) were singularly advan- 
tageous to the Free State; yet, when the proposal came before the 
Raad, it was carried by only one vote. Is there any other European 
community in the world which would have assumed a like attitude 
under like circumstances ? 

The grievances of the Uitlanders are no longer obscure. The 
Uitlanders are subjected to the ignorance and caprice of what is 
probably the least intelligent European legislature in the world. 
Under this régime they suffer from a gross inequality of taxation, 
from fiscal arrangements which are so anomalous as to amount to a 
direct tax upon the gold industry, and from a local administration 
which is both faulty and inefficient, but which listens to no protests, 
however responsible may be the quarter from which they proceed. 

But, whatever else may be the result of Dr. Jameson’s ride, and the 
abortive revolt of Johannesburg, these startling events have, at least, 
secured the active intervention of the Colonial Office in the affairs of 
the Transvaal. 

Twenty years ago, when the safety of the Europeans in South Africa 
was menaced by a general revolt of the dark-skinned races, England 
assumed the government of the Transvaal. The principle of this 


(1) The trade of the Cape Colony alone, for 1895, is stated to be as follows: imports 
(including specie), £19,094,756 ; exports, £16, 904,756. 
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intervention is stated in a despatch written’ by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach to Lord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley: “. . . neither by the Sand 
River Convention, nor at any other time, did Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment surrender the right and duty of requiring that the Transvaal 
should be governed with a view to the common safety of the various 
European communities.” To-day, not the common safety, but the 
common prosperity, of South Africa is threatened by the unreasonable 
attitude which the Boer Government has assumed towards the mining 
and commercial population within its borders. 

This attitude is not only unreasonable, it is illegal, for it is contrary 
both to the letter and the spirit of the Convention of London. 
This Convention, which is a modification of the Convention of Pretoria 
(1881), gives the Boers the right of self-governnent upon certain 
terms, which are set out at length. It was never intended that the 
Transvaal should be closed against European emigrants, nor that such 
emigrants, when admitted, should be subjected to any political 
inequality or any commercial disadvantage. On the contrary, 
Article XTV. (which is identical with Article XXVI. of the Pretoria 
Convention) expressly provides for the contingency of immigra- 
tion.” 

Fate has decreed that the great centre of the gold industry should 
lie within the territory of the Boers; but the present prosperity and 
the future progress of South Africa as a whole is concerned in the 
fortunes of that industry. England, therefore, as paramount power, 
has the right and the duty of requiring that the Transvaal shall be 
governed in such a manner as to promote, and not to check, the 
development of this chief source of the common prosperity. If 
Mr. Chamberlain will frankly recognise that duty, and fearlessly 
exercise that right, he will earn the gratitude alike of England and 
of South Africa. 

W. Bast. Worsrorp. 


(1) November 20th, 1879. 

(2) It runs :—‘ All persons other than natives, conforming themselves to the laws of 
the South African Republic (a) will have full liberty, with their families, to enter, travel, 
or reside in any part of the South African Republic ; (4) they will be entitled to hire or 
possess houses, shops, and premises ; (c) they may carry on their commerce either in 
person or by any agents they may think fit to employ; (d) they wil not be subject in 
respect of their persons or property, or in respect of their commerce or industry, to any 
taxes, whether general or local, other than those which are, or may be imposed upon 
citizens of the said Republic.”’ 
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Tue older psychologists were not acquainted with the as yet undis- 
covered truths of evolution, and studied mind without their aid. 
Practically they dealt only with the fully developed thing as mani- 
fested in man. Trom that point of view, by “introspection,” by 
observation of their own conscious states, they sought information 
regarding their own minds, and by “legitimate inferences” informa- 
tion regarding the minds of other men, and to a much less extent, 
information regarding the minds of lower animals. “ Introspection ”’ 
and “legitimate inferences” are still our only sources of information, 
but the “legitimate inference” that there is kinship between the 
human and the brute intellect, and that in the brute we may see the 
beginnings of that which we observe in man, enables us to make a 
better use of our available information. Ly observing mind at its 
beginning, and tracing it during its evolution, we are enabled, to an 
extent undreamed of by former generations, to understand of what it 
is compounded, to analyze it. 

To Mr. Herbert Spencer, beyond all others, is due the credit of hay- 
ing applied the doctrine of evolution to the study of psychology, with 
the result that this science, which was formerly notoriously sterile, 
as Buckle observed, is now prolific in new achievement. But to this 
branch of biology, even more than elsewhere, has Mr. Spencer applied 
the doctrine that acquired variations are transmissible—that is to say, 
since mental evolution depends on structural evolution in the nervous 
system, he supposes that the nervous systems of man and other ani- 
mals have arisen through the accumulation of acquired variations. It 
would be vain to discuss his writings in detail. The arguments 
already set forth against the theory that acquired traits are transmis- 
sible, apply in full force in this particular case. A priori, the trans- 
mission of acquired changes in nervous tissue seems impossible ; it is 
unbelievable that acquired changes in nervous tissue can so affect the 
germ-cell as to cause it after fertilization to proliferate into an organism 
with inborn variations similar to the acquired variations in the 
parent ; d posterior’, though we frequently see psychical traits ac- 
quired, yet we never see acquired psychical variations transmitted, or 
so very rarely that such apparent transmissions may be set down as 
mere fortuitous coincidences. 

The study of psychology is extraordinarily difficult, owing to the 
complexity and obscurity of the subject. We deal here with the 

(1) A chapter from a forthcoming book on 7he Present Evolution of Man. (Messrs. 
Chanman ‘ni Hal’. 
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intangible, non-material products of the functional activity of an 
organ, concerning which, in nearly all essential details, we are in 
ignorance. ‘Though we are sure that every mental phenomenon has 
its physical side, yet we cannot express mind in terms of matter, and 
probably never shall be able to do so. Differences of structure in the 
nervous system, so minute as to be inappreciable to us, have com- 
monly for their concomitants enormous psychical differences. Com- 
pare, for instance, the nervous systems on the one hand, and the 
mental traits on the other, of two allied species of insects, ¢.g., ants. 
Often, when the nervous systems appear precisely similar, we find 
that the mental traits as manifested in the actions of the animals differ 
vastly. Changes in nervous tissue seem magnified a thousandfold 
when examined through their psychical concomitants. But however 
obscure and difficult the subject, two facts may be made out: (1) That 
acquired psychical changes are never transmitted, and (2) that, just as 
regards their corporal structures, so as regards their mental traits, the 
action of Natural Selection has been to develop in higher animals an im- 
mense power of varying, of individually acquiring variations, whereby 
the organism is brought into completer harmony with its complex envi- 
ronment, 

In animals low in the scale, such as the coolenterates, almost all the 
reastions to stimulation from the environment are of the kind known as 
reflex. In them natural selection has brought about the evolution of 
particular reactions, whereby particular and generally oft-recurring 
events in the simple environment are provided against; the power of 
making these appropriate responses to particular stimuli being obvi- 
ously inborn and transmissible. Higher in the scale occurs that kind 
of response to stimulation which is known as Jnstinct, and which Mr. 
Spencer has defined as “‘ compound reflex action,’ but which Professor 
Romanes rightly insists is something more—is action into which has 
been imported the element of consciousness. 

It may be defined as “ the faculty which is concerned in the conscious 
adaption of means to ends,” by virtue of inborn inherited knowledge and 
ways of thinking and acting. For example, the young alligator or the 
young turtle instinctively seek the water on emerging from the egg, 
i.e. they seek it by virtue of their inborn and inherited knowledge 
and ways of thinking and acting. Instinct also is clearly transmis- 
sible. 

Highest in the scale, and notably in man, occurs that kind of re- 
sponse to stimulation which is known as reason, and which may be 
defined as “ the faculty which ts concerned in the conscious adaption of 
means to ends,” by virtue of acquired non-inherited knowledge and ways of 
thinking and acting. Though powers of acquiring reason are trans- 
missible, reason itself is obviously never transmitted. 

I am aware that the above definitions of instinct and reason are 
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very different from those ordinarily accepted, but I think it will be 
found on consideration that they are more accurate, that they more 
completely include within their limits all cases of instinct and reason 
respectively, and that they more clearly separate that which is instine- 
tive from that which is rational than any other definition as yet ad- 
vanced. Professor Romanes, for example, defines reason as— 


‘‘ The faculty which is concerned in the conscious adaption of means to ends. 
It therefore implies the conscious knowledge of the relation between means em- 
ployed and ends attained, and may be exercised in adaption to circumstances 
novel alike to the experience of the individual and to that of the species.”— 
Mental Evolution, p. 318. 


But it appears to me that reason so defined includes nearly all those 
actions which we commonly term instinctive. For instance, by what 
term shall we designate the action of the spider when he builds his 
web? Does the animal not know for what purpose he constructs it? 
Was there ever a web building in which there were not “ circum- 
stances novel alike to the experience of the individual and to that of the 
species’? Or, when he runs along a thread to capture his prey, or cuts 
loose a dangerous captive, does he not consciously adapt means to 
ends, just as much as a man who runs to secure a snared bird, or who 
builds a “ golden bridge” fora flying enemy? I think that Pro- 
fessor Romanes would have designated the actions of the spider as 
instinctive, and the actions of the man as rational. Yet, in what 
respect do they differ? Only in that the actions of the spider result 
from knowledge which is inborn and inherited, whereas the actions of 
the man result from knowledge which is neither inborn-nor transmis- 
sible, but has been acquired. Again, in what particular does the 
action of the young alligator, that seeks the water and snaps at an 
opposing walking-stick, differ from the actions of a man who seeks a 
refuge and strikes at an intervening enemy? Only, I think, in that 
the one acts by virtue of inborn transmitted knowledge, whereas the 
other acts by virtue of acquired, non-transmissible knowledge. If we 
take the words “ exercised in adaption to circumstances, novel alike to 
the experience of the individual and to that of the speeies,” as sepa- 
rating that which is instinctive from that which is rational, by what 
term shall we designate the action of a man who speaks, or even of 
one who builds a hut, actions novel neither to the experience of the 
individual nor to that of the species? Wherein do such actions differ 
from those of a bird, which utters cries of rage or fear or warning, or 
which builds a nest? Once again, only, in that the man acts by 
virtue of acquired, non-inherited knowledge, whereas the bird acts by 
virtue of knowledge which is inborn and inherited. 

In very low animals, such as the coelenterates, almost all actions are 
apparently reflex. Jligher in the scale reflex action becomes mani- 
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festly associated with instinct. Higher yet, reflex action and instinct 
become associated with reason. But though reflex action and instinct 
successively lose their positions of commanding importance as factors 
in survival, yet even in the highest animals, e.g. in man, for whom the 
environment is most complex and heterogeneous, both are present as 
essential factors of survival. In them reflex action by means of 
particular reactions still provides against particular and generally oft- 
recurring events, of such a kind as, if not provided against, would 
result in the destruction of the organism or of the species. As 
examples of such reflex actions present in man may be quoted, the 
movements of various hollow viscera, the acts of breathing, swallowing, 
and coughing, and in infants, that of sucking. Instinct is represented 
by various emotions, the existence of which is necessary for the preser- 
vation of the individual, or of the race, c.g. sexual and parental love, 
love of life, jealousy, rage, fear, hate, &c.' Generally speaking, 
reflex action and instinct provide reactions against such events as 
invariably happen to every individual, and are of such a nature as, if 
not provided against by unfailing machinery, would lead to destruction 
of the individual, or at any rate to cessation of the race; and this 
machinery, as I have said, is obviously inborn and transmissible. 

But reason is obviously neither inborn nor transmissible. It is 
obviously acquired anew by every individual, only the power of 
acquiring it being inheritable; and the extent to which it is acquired 
in each organism depends (1) on the organism’s power of varying, of 
developing mentally in response to appropriate stimulation, and (2) on 
the amount of appropriate stimulation supplied—as is clearly the case 
in man, in whom beyond all other animals there has been an evolution 
of this power. 

In higher animals, therefore, the power of individually acquiring 
reason, of varying, of developing mentally, in response to appropriate 
stimulation, is strictly analogous to their power of individually 
acquiring corporal traits, of varying, of developing physically in 
response to appropriate stimulation. But just, as in lower animals, 
such as the sponges and ccelenterates, the physical structures develop 
in the absence of all stimulation other than that of sufficient food, so 
also do such mental traits as they exhibit, reflex action and even 
instinct, develop in higher animals in the absence of all other stimula- 
tion; and therefore the development of the reflexes and instincts is 





(1) Sexual and parental love, fear, and love of life are clearly necessary for the 
preservation of the race or of the individual, on whose preservation depends that of the 
race. As regards hate, that individual that has not the instinct is less likely to survive 
and have offsprings than the individual who, having it, seeks to injure or destroy 
those that seek to injure and destroy him; so also with the instinct of rage ; as regards 
jealousy, an individual, who views with indifference the advances made to his mate, or 
mates, by individuals of his own sex, is likely to have a smaller share in continuing the 
race than an individual who resents such advances. 
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strictly analogous to the development of the physical structures of 
lower animals; that is, appropriate stimulation does not cause varia- 
tions and developments in reflexes and instincts, but merely calls 
pre-existing reflexes and instincts into activity; they develop quite 
apart from stimulation. 

Reflexes and instincts, like the structures of lower animals, and 
like what I may call the groundwork of many of the structures of 
higher animals, then, have been developed by Natural Selection to 
provide reactions against actions invariably occurring in the simple 
environment; but reason, like that part of the physical development 
of higher animals, which is achieved only as a reaction to stimulation, 
is achievable only as a reaction to appropriate stimulation acting on 
the inborn power to vary, to develop mentally; by means of it, as by 
means of their variable physical structures, higher animals are brought 
into completer harmony with a variable and complex environment, in 
which oceur events too numerous and heterogeneous to be provided 
against by an unvarying machinery. 

The entire passage from reflex action in its lowest manifestations, to 
reason in its highest manifestations, is therefore a process of increasing” 
adaption to environments increasing in complexity. Low in the 
animal scale a few heterogeneous structures and reflexes provide 
against the few heterogeneous events that occur in the simple environ- 
ment. Higher in scale the greater heterogeneity of the events to be 
provided against is met by the evolution, through Natural Selection, 
of a greater number of heterogeneous structures and reflexes. Higher 
still, when the environment becomes yet more complex, reflex action is 
supplemented by instinct, which, though undeviating in its prompt- 
ings, is associated with consciousness and controlled to some extent by 
volition, whereby the element of choice is introduced, and the adapta- 
bility of the organism to its environment vastly increased. Highest 
of all, increasing still more the adaptability, when the events in the 
environment to be provided against have become so heterogeneous 
and multitudinous that by no evolution of new physical structures, 
accompanied by new reflexes and instincts, can they be provided 
against, there occurs that physical variability, in adaption to cireum- 
stances, to which I have so persistently called attention, and that 
accompanying mental variability on which I as strongly insist, and 
which we call reason. 

Now there is no vestige of proof that instincts are increased by 
stimulation, i.e. that they are not only called into activity by stimu- 
lation, but are sharpened by it. Indeed, if our definitions are correct, 
such a supposition involves a contradiction in terms, since whatever is 
mentally acquired pertains to reason, not to instinct. Again, it is 
obvious that reason is not transmissible, since in each generation it 
must be acquired anew in response to stimulation, only the power of 
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acquiring it being transmissible. As regards this power, also, just as 
regards instinct, there is not a vestige of proof that it is increased by 
stimulation, by use. On the contrary, it is a matter of common 
knowledge, that as animals grow older their long stimulated powers 
of acquiring mental traits become more feeble and tend to cease. 
The conclusion we are forced to arrive at, then, is this—that since 
whatever mental that is transmissible (instincts and powers of acquir- 
ing reason) does not vary under stimulation, therefore no acquired 
mental traits can be transmitted, for no transmissible mental traits 
can be acquired—an 4d priori conclusion capable, as will be seen, of 
ample d posteriori confirmation. 

It may be objected that, since reflexes and instincts appeared 
earlier in the phylogeny than reason, they ought to appear earlier in 
the ontogeny, whereas some reflexes and instincts, e.g. those pertain- 
ing in man to the sexual functions, appear later in the ontogeny 
than reason. The answer to this is threefold: (1) some reflexes and 
instincts which appear late in the ontogeny, without doubt have had 
the period of their appearance in it shifted by the action of Natural 
Selection—have been removed to a later date by the accumulation of 
favourable variations; (2) others again may exist in a latent state 
from an early period, not becoming apparent till stimulation is sup- 
plied, which stimulation is not supplied till late in the ontogeny ; (3) 
others again may not have been developed till late in the phylogeny, 
just as some structures (e.g. horns and teeth), which do not vary 
under stimulation, were not developed till late in the phylogeny. 

In defining instinct as “the faculty which is concerned in the con- 
scious adaption of means to ends by virtue of inborn inherited know- 
ledge and ways of thinking and acting,’ and reason as “ the faculty 
which is concerned in the conscious adaption of means to ends by virtue 
of acquired non-inherited knowledge and ways of thinking and acting,” 
it will be perceived that I have sharply marked off all that is instinctive 
from all that is rational, leaving no border-space where the one merges 
into the other. In this, however, I believe I am at variance with all 
other writers who have dealt with the question from the standpoint 
of evolutionists. These, with whom alone we are here concerned, 
generally derive the one faculty from the other, in which case there 
must of course be a border space. ‘ Spencer regards instinct as ‘ com- 
pound reflex action, and the precursor of intelligence’ (i.e. reason), 
while Lewes regards it as ‘lapsed intelligence,’ and therefore neces- 
sarily the successor of intelligence. Thus while Lewes maintains 
that all instincts must originally have been intelligent, Spencer main- 
tains that no instinct need ever have been intelligent.” Professor 
Romanes, from whom I have quoted, is in partial agreement and 
disagreement with both Mr. Lewes and Mr. Spencer, thinking that in 
some cases the one is right, and in some cases the other. All three 
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authors base their theories on the assumption that acquired mental 


variations are capable of transmission, and therefore of accumulation. 


It is a matter of common experience that the performance of any 
complex action becomes more easy for frequent repetition, till, if the 
action be repeated frequently enough, the performance of it becomes 
automatic; that is, the performance of it is accompanied less and less 
by a sense of mental effort, till at length no sense of such effort is 
present in consciousness. Thus we learn to walk, to speak, to read, to 
write with difficulty, but in time constant practice makes these com- 
plicated actions so easy that we perform them with scarcely any, if 
any, sense of mental effort. In common but erroneous parlance, we 
perform them instinctively. Mr. Lewes supposes that some of this 
acquired facility in performance is bequeathed by successive parents 
to successive offsprings, whereby it is accumulated during generations 
to such an extent that the remote descendant has inborn the facility 
which the remote ancestor acquired only with effort and difficulty. In 
this manner, according to him, do actions, at first intelligent and 
accompanied with mental effort, become ultimately mechanical and 
instinctive, passing first through a border space where they are neither 
quite instinctive nor altogether intelligent, but partake of the nature 
of both. 

‘But setting aside for a moment the conclusion we have arrived at, 
that acquired traits are not transmissible, this theory totally fails to 
account for the formation of many important instincts. or instance, 
many insects at the end of their lives lay their eggs in a particular 
place, and in a particular way, some in such a manner as to cause the 
aggregate of eggs to resemble an inedible substance, e.g. a twig. 
The action is performed only once, and at a time when the eggs have 
ceased in any true sense to be integral portions of the parent organism. 
Under the circumstances, not only can no facility in performance be 
acquired by the individual, but, even were it acquired, none could be 
transmitted. Yet Mr. Lewes’s theory of the formation of instinct 
presupposes both the acquirement of facility and the transmission of 
it. Therefore, while it is conceivable that this instinct arose by the 
survival of the fittest during a severe process of Natural Selection, it 
is quite inconceivable that it should have arisen through a lapsing of 
intelligence. Moreover, were it true that instincts had such origins as 
Mr. Lewes supposes, they should be most numerous and best developed 
in higher animals, and intelligence—é.c. reason—in the lower, whereas 
the reverse is the case; for in the highest animals—e.g. man—reason 
predominates, and instinct is at a minimum, while in lower animals— 
¢.g. fish—-instinct predominates, and reason is ata minimum. Very 
plainly, therefore, in higher animals there has been retrogression, not 
evolution, as regards instinct. Again, instinct and reason do not 
merge at any point, as they would were one derived. from the other. 

T2 
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The fact that one is inborn and the other acquired separates therm 
sharply, and if, in the case of any given action, which is the outcome 
both of instinct and reason, as, for instance, a man’s choice of a wife, 
we are unable to say how much of it is instinctive, and how much 





‘ational, our difficulty is due to our ignorance, not to there being no 
dividing line, but a border-space. 

According to Mr. Spencer, “rational action arises out of instinctive 
action when the latter grows too complex to be perfectly automatic.” 
(Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 458.) His hypothesis, like Mr. 
Lewes’s, necessarily involves the supposition that there is a border- 
space where the instinctive and the rational merge. We have seen 
that he defines instinct as compound reflex action. In his view, there- 
fore, rational action is reflex action still more highly compounded. 
Concerning instinct, he says— 


‘«In its higher forms, instinct is probably accompanied by a rudimentary con- 
sciousness. There cannot be co-ordination of many stimuli without some 
ganglion through which they are all brought into relation. In the proccss of 
bringing them into relation, this ganglion must be subject to the influence of 
each—must undergo many changes. And the quick succession of changes in 
the ganglion, implying as it does perpetual experiences of differences and ]:ke- 
nesses, constitutes the raw material of consciousness. The implication is, that 
as fast as Instinct is developed, some kind of consciousness becomes nascent.” — 


Principles of Psychology, vol. 1. pp. 434-5, 





It seems, therefore, that he regards consciousness as an accidental 
accompaniment of instinct (and presumably of reason also), not as an 
essential part of it. But some instinctive (and rational’) actions 
which result from consciousness, such as winking the eye when in fear 
of injury, are exceedingly simple, whereas some reflex actions, which 
do not result from consciousness, are highly complex. ‘“ No one thinks 
of sneezing, or the convulsions produced by tickling, as examples of 
instinctive actions. Yet they are compound reflex actions to a degree 
of compounding not easily paralleled, and certainly much more so than 
any of the non-psychical adjustments which are given by Mr. Spencer 
as illustrations of instinct.” * So also some rational actions are very 
simple, whereas some instinctive actions are highly complex—c.y. 
web-spinning by spiders. Rational action cannot therefore be cor- 
rectly described as arising out of “instinctive action which has grown 
too complex to be perfectly instinctive.’ Moreover, as I say, instinct 
does not merge into reason, but is sharply divided from it ; there is 
therefore no more cause to suppose, as Mr. Spencer does, that reason 
arises out of instinct, than for supposing, as Mr. Lewes does, that 
instinct arises out of reason. 





(1) Winking the eye is probably instinctive in the chick ; it is not co ‘n man, for 
new-born infant does not wink when the hand is suddenly brought near its eye. 
(2) Mental Evolution, Romanes, 
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It is to be noted also that instinctive action is as sharply divided 
from reflex action by the fact that it results from consciousness, as it is 
divided from rational action by the fact that it is due to inborn, not 
acquired, knowledge and ways of thinking and acting. Here also 
there is no border-space, where the one merges into the other, but a 
sharply dividing line. The truth, therefore, appears to be, that reflex 
action, instinct and reason, are not derived the one from any other, 
but that each one is distinct from and has arisen independently of the 
others—is not a more or less complex form of the others. Concerning 
the latter two faculties, I think we have no choice but to believe that, 
when, by the action of Natural Selection during the phylogeny, a 
nervous system was evolved, then, in consequence of the high com- 
pounding of reflex action, another and totally distinct faculty, instinct, 
was evolved, and was superimposed on reflex action, the evolution of 
it being rendered possible by the developed state of the nervous sys- 
tem. But this faculty was an entirely new thing, as was also reason, 
which was subsequently evolved, its evolution being rendered possible 
by a still greater development of the nervous system. To illustrate 
the subject, however faultily, we may compare the evolution of the 
nervous system with these three faculties to the evolution of the fore 
limbs of mammals with three faculties which may be possessed by 
them. teflex action may be compared to locomotion, to which 


the limbs were primarily devoted ; instinctive action to the power of 
delivering blows with the fore limbs as in bears, a thing totally 
distinct from locomotion, yet only possible to the fore limbs in conse- 
quence of the evolution of the organs of locomotion ; rational action 


to the power of carrying objects, as in man—a thing distinct both 
from locomotion and the delivering of blows, yet only possible because 
of still further evolution in organs which subserve locomotion and the 
deli¥ering of blows. 


ide RCHDALL vEID. 
G. Arcupatt Rt 








BARTHELEMY SAINT-HILAIRE. 


Wuen a young man Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire must have been re- 
markably handsome. As the French press has not hesitated to say that 
he had no family connections (which is not true), there is no reason 
for concealing that in the inner social circle to which he belonged he 
was believed to be the son of Napoleon I. He was brought 
up as her nephew by a singularly beautiful woman, Mademoiselle 
Saint-Hilaire, to whom he paid filial reverence, and who survived to 
a considerable age. This lady is asserted to have been really his 
mother ; and on her side he had cousins of whom he sometimes spoke 
freely. About his father he preserved ever a deep silence, but every 
note of his own nature argued high intellectual distinction and extra- 
ordinary force of will. 

Amid the refined beauty of the home of his old age in the 
Boulevard Flandrin, Saint-Hilaire’s face and form were in curious 
harmony with his classic surroundings, and recalled, even at ninety, 
the famous bust of the young Augustus, which might almost have 
passed at one epoch for that of the First Consul. M. Saint-Hilaire 
remembered vividly all that occurred on the only two occasions when 
he saw, to his own knowledge, Napoleon I. It was during 
the Hundred Days. The Emperor, having escaped from Elba, had 
resumed his ascendancy over Paris, and the future Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, then nine years of age, was taken to see something of the 
great review held by Napoleon on the Place du Carrousel a few days 
after his triumphant return to the Tuileries. One of the officers of 
the Guard good-naturedly lifted the little boy on to his shoulder, and 
the sight of the Emperor, flushed with emotion, surrounded by a 
brilliant company of his old officers who had rallied in answer to his 
call from every garrison in France, remained clearly defined through 
M. Saint-Hilaire’s remaining eighty years of life. The second and 
last time he saw Napoleon occurred about a fortnight before Waterloo. 
The Emperor was pacing up and down the terrace of the Tuileries, 
his arms crossed, his head bent in thought, and attracting apparently 
no attention from the passers-by. 

The eventful years which preceded and succeeded the Hundred 
Days, and during which so many kaleidoscopic changes took place in 
publie affairs, certainly influenced in a marked degree Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire’s later life, and caused him to be curiously indifferent 
to anything that savoured of actuality, save, of course, when the 
interests and honour of France were considered by him to be in 
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question, for in his own impassive fashion the translator of Aristotle 
was an ardent patriot. 

Although he lived by preference in the distant past or the far 
future, Saint-Hilaire was a striking example of the difference which 
half a century may create. The Girondins were young and middle- 
aged men when they led their forlorn hope, yet they all died for 
principles which are more living to-day than they seemed in the days 
when their latter-day disciple was passing through the most formative 
years of his life. He was twenty when Louis X VIII. was succeeded 
by Charles X., and had just joined the staff of the Globe when the 
Revolution of 1830 brought such men as Paul Louis Courier, Monta- 
lembert, Saint-Simon, and Chateaubriand to the front. 

Probably no educated Frenchman of his time was so little touched 
or influenced by all that went to make modern Republican France as. 
was Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. His attitude to literature, especially 
to the works of those of his contemporaries who helped to make history 
with their pens—Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and others—was particu- 
larly strange in one who may be said to have begun both his literary 
and political career as a journalist, for it was as a contributor to the 
Globe, to the Constitutionne?l, and to the National, that he first made the 
acquaintance of the two men to whom he was destined to play in turn 
the ré/e of alter ego, Victor Cousin and Adolphe Thiers. He was fond 
of recalling the fact that he had been one of those who had signed 
the famous Protestation des Journalistes on the 28th of July, 1830, yet 
few statesmen have paid less attention to the press or valued its 
possible influence so little. 

Long before he was thirty M. Saint-Hilaire had drawn up a rule 
of conduct for himself, rigidly adhered to through every vicissitude of 
his long life. His salary, as clerk at the Ministry of Finances, 
averaged, according to a statement made by him in later years, a 
thousand francs, that is, less than a pound a week, and for most of 
his journalistic labours he received no remuneration. It was during 
those years, from 1827 to 1830, that he acquired the habits of early 
rising which he retained to the last morning of his life. Whenever 
it was possible he went to bed and rose with the sun to save the 
expense of artificial light, and at this same period he made and kept 
the resolution of never riding or driving when he could walk, and 
he reduced the sum spent by him on food to sixteen sous, or eight- 
pence a day. Small wonder, therefore, that as an old man he 
had no patience with, or understanding of, modern fads and fancies. 
He always utterly refused to recognise anything either heroic or 
peculiar in his fagon de virre, and to him at least all work and no play 
resulted in a painless death at ninety, preceded by the accomplishment 
of all the tasks which he had set himself to do. 

Louis Philippe may be said to have indirectly caused Barthélemy 
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Saint-Hilaire to undertake the gigantic task—which occupied fifty- 
nine years—of translating Aristotle into French. Had the citizen king 
fulfilled his promises, Saint-Hilaire would have remained in active 
political life. As it was, he soon discovered that he was fighting for a 
lost cause, and that his efforts only alienated himself from Thiers ; 
and so, in deference, it is said, to a wish expressed by Cousin, the 
young Republican publicist retired, as he thought for ever, from 
public life, and began the work which soon became the central fact 
of his life, and with which his name and personality must ever remain 
permanently associated. 

Strangely enough Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, as will be readily 
adinitted by those who knew him with any degree of intimacy, cannot 
be said to have preferred the Aristotelian philosophy, for in this, as in 
many other respects, he differed greatly from the school of thought to 
which he seemed to belong by all the mental associations of his early 
life and career. 

The cast of his intellect was not sceptical, and he always regarded 
it as a misfortune that Plato had already become the special literary 
property of Cousin. In this matter, as in his political life, Saint- 
Hilaire took the second place by a trait of self-abnegation pecu- 
liar to his nature, and in his own mind he considered his transla- 
tion of Aristotle simply as a pendant to Cousin’s Commentaries of 
Plato. It is to be regretted that he hardly allowed himself free 
literary play upon those subjects, which he had deepest at heart, 
though so late as 1889 he published a treatise dealing with the con- 
nection between philosophy and religion; and many evidences as to 
the real bent of his mind are to be found in the notes accompanying 
his Aristotelian translations. 

During the years which elapsed between 1852 and 1848, M. Saint- 
Hilaire gradually acquired the modest fame accorded in I'rance to 
savants and ecrudits. He was given a literature-class in the Ecole 
Polytechnique in 1834, and a few years later was offered and ac- 
cepted the Chair of Greek Philosophy at the Collége de France, a 
position carrying with it the munificent salary of four thousand franes 
(£160) a year. 

In answer to an urgent appeal from a number of his former comrades, 
he re-entered political life in 1848, and was in all probability among 
those ittérateus who sought a private conference with Lamartine, in 
order to discuss the crisis, and to declare their willingness to accept 
constitutional monarchy rather than an unstable form of Republican 
Government. The names of those who composed the deputation have 
never been divulged, but even if Saint-Hilaire was not among them, he 
would certainly have been the first to suggest or to subscribe to the pro- 
posal in favour of the Duchess of Orleans’ regency, which Lamartine, 
after some hesitation, rejected. The four years that followed the events 
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of °48 remained memorable to M. Saint-Hilaire because they gave 
him his first glimpse of parliamentary life. As representative of 
Seine-et-Oise in the Assemblée Nationale, he voted consistently as an 
independent member rather than in his old character of moderate 
Republican. In particular, he soon showed that he distrusted Ca- 
vaignac, and even after Louis Napoleon had been elected President, 
he declared himself in favour of restricting the liberty of the press 
and suppressing of political clubs. 

The coup état restored him once more to his literary work, but 
led to his resignation of all official connection with the Collége de 
France, for, in common with a number of men, then and later dis- 
tinguished for their Republican and anti-Imperial views, he refused 
to take even a nominal oath of fidelity to Napoleon III. 

Owing to his friendship with Ferdinand de Lesseps, who obtained 
his appointment as member of the Suez Canal Commission, M. Saint- 
Hilaire could certainly have brought about a rapprochement between the 
Moderate Republicans and the Government. His letters from Egypt 
to the Journal des Débats gave great satisfaction to the Emperor, who, 
with the slow perspicacity with which he seems to have been endowed, 
singled out the scholar of the Opposition as being the most statesman- 
like member of his party, a prediction shortly to be verified, for Bar- 
thélemy Saint-Hilaire alone, of all his friends and associates, foretold 
from the first the disastrous issues of the Franco-Prussian war. 

In those days M. Saint-Hilaire lived in the Rue d’Astorg, his ever- 
increasing library overflowing into each of the rooms which composed 
the modest little appartement where he did his work, and received his 
French and English friends—for, as was the case with many cultured 
Frenchmen of his generation, he had many close ties with England. 
He was in constant communication with Mr. and Mrs. Grote, the 
Nassau Seniors, Kinglake, Professor Jowett, John Stuart Mill, and 
Dean Stanley, whose acquaintance, together with that of the late 
Henry Reeve, he made in the sa/on of Madame Mohl, with whose 
husband, the Persian scholar, he was very intimate. 

It was during the sixties, shortly after his return from Egypt, that, 
believing himself threatened with blindness, he first adopted the euri- 
wus habit of always working, even at noonday, in a darkened room, 
and with the aid of a strong light, shaded from his eyes and thrown 
directly on the paper on which he was writing. Like most Parisians, 
he spent all the summer months in the country, on a small property, 
La Pepiniére, situated near Meaux. It was there that he completed, 
whilst working at his Aristotelian translations, to which he always 
devoted at least two hours of each day, five volumes dealing with 
Buddha and the Vedas, Mahomet and the Koran. 

The death of Cousin loosened M. Saint-Hilaire’s chief link with 
the world of his youth, and increased his intimacy with Thiers and 
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the latter’s wife and sister-in-law, Mademoiselle Dosne. This brought 
him once more into close connection with the more active Republican 
party, where the weight of his character and his utter lack of self- 
interest caused him to be much valued. When the general elections 
were about to take place in 1869, he was asked to stand for his old 
constituency in Seine-et-Oise, and was, to his own surprise, elected by 
an overwhelming majority over the official candidate. 

Although both he and those with whom he was allied voted 
against every Government measure, they were powerless to stem the 
current, but the declaration of war with Prussia found him at least 
fully prepared for what was to follow, and he stayed quietly in his 
Paris home during the whole of the siege—in fact, until the armistice 
enabled him to join the National Assembly at Bordeaux. Once there, 
his splendid vitality of body and brain caused him to loom larger in 
the eyes of Europe than any of the other men, if Thiers be excepted, 
who were trying to bind together the broken fortunes of the country, 
and who themselves, including those who had regarded him as little 
more than a creditable addition to their party, now learnt to rely upon 
his judgment. It was greatly in deference to his advice that Thiers 
was elected chief of the Executive, and this in spite of the fact that 
Saint-Hilaire by no means always agreed to the line of action pursued 
by the President, for, as is now known, there was a moment when the 
Liberator of the Territory would have welcomed the Comte de 
Chambord, had the latter but shown himself, as one of his supporters 
aptly phrased it, plus coulant ct moins intransigeant. Indeed, there is 
little doubt that “ Henri Cing ” was actually received at Versailles 
by the temporary head of the State, and there are many inhabi- 
tants of the old town who still assert that the last of the French 
Bourbons spent a long night walking up and down the vast Place in 
front of the chateau, considering what answer he should give on the 
morrow, to those who were willing to make him if not King of France, 
at least King of the French. 

It may be safely asserted that but for M. Saint-Hilaire’s self- 
abnegation and astounding power of sustained work, M. Thiers could 
never have carried through the task he had set himself of once more 
creating order out of utter chaos. When Saint-Hilaire accepted the 
onerous position of Secretary-General, for which he refused to accept 
any salary, and which involved his acting as Thiers’ a/tey ego and under- 
study, he occupied one small room on the top floor of the Prefecture 
at Versailles, preferring his individual liberty to an apartment in the 
chateau. His sixty-five years of sober industrious life stood him in good 
stead during the months which included and followed the Commune. 
During the whole of the time he never opened his Aristotle. Each day 
he rose at four, and had answered a considerable portion of the over- 
night correspondence by seven, at which hour he was ready to receive 
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those who wished to see him on business, his visitors comprising, as 
may easily be imagined, all sorts and conditions of men, from official 
place-seekers desirous of pushing their claims for reward at the hands 
of the Republican Government, to inventors anxious to dispose—for a 
consideration—of original schemes for breaking down the stubborn 
resistance of the capital. The Secretary-General was also in constant 
request as intermediary and interpreter between his chief and the 
foreign diplomats who made their way to Versailles; and not the least 
delicate and responsible of his duties was that of bringing to order, in 
the National Assembly, rebellious members of the Thiers party. The 
only work from which he seems to have shrunk was that of taking 
part, even indirectly, in the proceedings of the courts-martial which 
tried and condemned hundreds of the Communards to transportation 
or death. Perhaps he realised that had he himself been forty years 
younger he might quite conceivably have been within rather than 
without the walls of Paris during those weeks of moral uncertainty 
and danger. 

While occupying the position of Secretary-General to the Presi- 
dency, M. Saint-Hilaire never allowed himself to take more than 
four hours’ sleep each night. He held, on an average, a hundred 
different conversations a day, and found time to write from forty to 
fifty letters. Some of the latter epistles, couched, notwithstanding the 
conditions under which they were written, in the most vigorous and 
most polished language, were said to contain, even when they took the 
form of purely official answers to addresses of congratulation forwarded 
to Thiers by various Republican municipalities, rather the writer’s 
sentiments and theories than those of the man for whom he was 
acting. But this was the only criticism to which Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire laid himself open during the long period that he allowed his 
own personality to serve as a corner-stone in the building up of the 
Third Republic. 

The fall of Thiers (on May 24th, 1873) naturally released his 
Secretary-General, and on the very morning after his return to Paris 
he took up once more his interrupted translation of Aristotle and 
the other literary labours which he had left unaccomplished. Thiers 
felt lost without his old friend at his elbow, and no evening passed 
without M. Saint-Hilaire’s joining the fast narrowing circle of the ex- 
President’s old friends, in the beautiful house situated on the Place 
Saint Georges, now the property of Mademoiselle Dosne. 

M. Saint-Hilaire was already seventy-five years of age when he 
became Minister for Foreign Affairs. He remained at the Quai 
Orsay in the chateau-like edifice which was so soon to become the 
official residence of Léon Gambetta for some months, once more putting 
aside his life work in order to serve his country. As most people know, 
his most important achievement while he was Minister was the estab- 
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lishment of a French Protectorate in Tunis, carrying out a scheme 
first suggested by Guizot, who told Nassau Senior, as long ago as 
1850, that Tunis could not and should not remain Turkish. In 
view of recent events, the following statement may be of interest: 
Saint-Hilaire, although he cared little for either Russia or modern 
Greece, always desired to see Constantinople the capital of a Greek 
empire. 

During the last fourteen years of his life, that is since the autumn 
of 1881, Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire was content to remain a spectator 
of the strife in which he had so often taken an active and leading 
part. He lived to become senior member, or doyen, of every learned 
body to which he belonged, from the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences to the French Senate, and he was one of the most regular 
in his attendance at the weekly or monthly meetings of each institu- 
tion. Till quite lately he always walked from Passy to the Luxem- 
bourg and back, being generally among the first to enter and the last 
to leave the Senate, where, owing to his complete immunity from 
deafness, he followed each discussion with keen and sustained interest. 

At the time of the Wilson scandals it was urged by the apologists 
of M. Grévy’s son-in-law that official peculation was, after all, only a 
matter of degree; and they pointed out that M. Saint-Hilaire, whose 
eccentric integrity was notorious, was known to be the only Senator who 
did not avail himself of the official postal privileges when conducting 
his private correspondence. 

Unlike most Continental statesmen, Saint-Hilaire affected no diplo- 
matic reserve when discussing current events and personalities, but 
even when his attitude was one of condemnation he spoke in measured 
and carefully-chosen language, and he rarely admitted any feeling 
of amazement at an unforeseen turn in public affairs, save, perhaps, 
at 
utterly at fault. Curiously enough, he had at one time been intimate 
with the family of Madame Boulanger, and had assisted in his cape- 
city of distinguished family friend at the future General’s betrothal 
dinner and wedding. He had formed, especially on the first of these 
occasions, an indifferent opinion of the young officer, and at the time 
when the latter was made Minister of War M. Saint-Hilaire did not 
hesitate to predict an inglorious end to the hero of the hour. 

An optimist in the saner sense of the word, M. Saint-Hlaire never- 
theless considered the future of France, and, indeed, of Europe, with 
deep apprehension. To him war was a dead certainty which might 
burst upon his country any day or hour, and he had a great dislike to 
so-called frontier incidents. When the deterrent power of modern 
engines of warfare was discussed before him he would quote Agesilaus 
and his catapult, and recall with a smile the awe with which he had 
himself regarded the new models of French artillery in 1831. He 


the rapid growth of Boulangism. There he confessed himself 
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was, however, of opinion that the spread of anarchism would have the 
effect of postponing a European war, but he believed in the perma- 
nence of a combative instinct. On one occasion, in answer to a query as 
to how he would regenerate the state of things which he so deplored in 
modern France, he somewhat unexpectedly expressed himself as being 
strongly in favour of a return to religious thought and education, 
declaring it to be unwise, from the most material point of view, for a 
country to treat en ennemi a theory of the universe which appealed to 
the nobler side of human nature, and which said to the poor, * Thou 
shalt not steal,” to the violent, “* Thou shalt not kill,” and to the 
egoist, ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

M. Saint-Hilaire’s utter lack of sympathy with, and knowledge of, 
modern French literature, must have often disappointed his younger 
friends, to whom he was ever so kind and courteous a host. He 
refused to admit that contemporary fiction had any kind of influence 
save the worst, and it is doubtful if he had been twenty times to a 
theatre during the whole course of his life. Without going so far as 
M. Jules Simon, Saint-Hilaire much wished to see established both a 
press and literary censorship, and nothing could have more proved his 
utter lack of sympathy with the elements which go to make up the 
thinking France of to-day. 

His strong prejudice in favour of everything English remained, to 
the last, one of the most marked indications of what manner of man 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire really was. Though a convinced Repub- 
lican, he considered the British Constitution the most perfect form of 
(iovernment possible in the past, present, or future; and far from 
sharing most of his countrymen’s affection for Ireland, he deplored Mr 
Gladstone’s conversion to the principles of Home Rule, and would only 
admit one nation, the Scotch, to be superior to the English, and that 
because, as he was fond of observing, wn Ecossais est un Anglais et demi. 

In addition to showing to a rare degree the characteristics of the 
ideal philosopher and incorruptible statesman, Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire struck those who had the privilege of his intimate acquaint- 
ance as being a man of an essentially simple and ascetic nature. He 
was faithful in his friendships, rigorous in all his ideas and perform- 
ance of duty, spiritual in his interpretation of human life, and a verit- 
able Puritan where his own comfort and convenience were concerned. 
If, as was said, he resembled when dead the bust of Seneca, in life he 
recalled the deepest inspiration of the “ Glory that was Greece.” 

Marie Betrtoc Lownpes, 








SNGLAND’S POLICY IN TURKEY. 


Trt Eastern Question has suddenly thrust itself again upon the 
notice of the political world in a most dangerous form, and the general 
political outlook is as threatening as possible. The Turkish Empire, 
that firebrand ever ready to kindle the flames of European war, is at. 
the present moment in a more unfavourable and perilous position than 
it has been at any other period since the last Russo-Turkish war. At 
home what do we see? A succession of murders and atrocities com- 
mitted by Turks, Kurds, and Armenians, each race at war with its 
neighbours and fellow-subjects ; in Arabia, tribes in open revolt; in 
Albania, plots to cast off the Turkish sovereignty ; and, to crown all,a 
thoroughly incapable and worthless Government, which thinks only of 
its own interests, and by deeds of flagrant injustice and tyranny 
inflames the hatred already existing between the various races of the 
Empire. 

No less unpleasant is the spectacle that meets our gaze abroad—a 
spectacle that has repeated itself so often in the history of Turkey 
since the beginning of the century. Russia, for whom no device is 
ever too Machiavellian, provided it brings her one step forward on her 
march towards India, regards the moment as propitious for seizing on 
the passage leading to the Mediterranean, or for pushing forward by 
way of Armenia towards the Persian Gulf. France, full of illusions 
respecting the reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine, and determined to sup- 
port Russia in everything to the very end, waits only a convenient 
opportunity for making herself mistress of Syria. And, finally, Eng- 
land, which for the last fifty years is responsible for, and still has 
every interest in the maintenance of the Ottoman Kingdom, though 
she may be honestly striving to introduce into the kingdom reforms to 
render it strong enough to resist all external attacks, has allowed her- 
self, for want of good information, to be misled in her Eastern policy, 
and has adopted measures which are either mistaken or at all events 
totally inadequate. 

In order fully to be able to understand the present position, we 
must look back at the events which have led up to the present crisis, 
and examine into the causes of the political conditions of to-day. For 
this we need go no further back than a few months. Ever since the 


(1) This article, written originally in Turkish, comes from a young staff-officer of 
very good family, occupying a position in the military household of the Sultan. It 
represents the views of thousands of Turks who have not lost their faith in England, 
who are loyal to their country, loyal to their religion, but wish to see the Sultan freed 
from his pernicious entourage.—Ep. 
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Congress of Berlin, when the last Christian nation in Turkey in 
Europe still left under Mussulman sovereignty gained its independ- 
ence, the Armenians have never relaxed their efforts to induce the 
Powers to procure for them also a form of autonomy, or at least cer- 
tain special privileges, vis-d-vis the Turkish Government. With this 
object: revolutionary committees were formed in various countries, and 
rich Armenians, who had spent their whole lives out of Turkey, came 
forward to furnish the necessary funds. This revolutionary element 
in Turkey was most welcome to Russia, always on the look-out for an 
opportunity of cutting off a portion of the Turkish Empire, and incor- 
porating it in her own dominions. The Russian Government did all 
in its power to afford support both moral and material to the Arme- 
nian agitators, and by this means to bring the Armenian movement and 
the disorders in Turkey to the pitch to which they have now attained. 
At the same time, in order to maintain an appearance of strict neutra- 
lity, they transferred the headquarters of the Armenian Committee to 
London, and even went so far as to forbid the formation of any 
branches in Russia. The Armenians, on their side, left no stone un- 
turned until they succeeded in attracting the attention and sympa- 
thies of the English people, and Russia was thus enabled to foster in 
the lap of England a revolutionary movement, which could in the 
end only prove advantageous to Russian interests. The Armenians 
calmly continued the preparation and development of their future plan 
of action, till at last events in Turkey gave the weak Government of 
Lord Rosebery an opportunity of attempting to strengthen his posi- 
tion in England by some dazzling stroke of policy in the Kast. 

Ever since England has been on the scene as the champion of 
the Armenian cause—even persuading herself that she had won over 
France and Russia to adopt her line of policy. The three Powers 
demanded from the Porte the execution of the reforms in favour of 
the Armenians as promised by the Treaty of Berlin, and even went so 
far as to endeavour to obtain a separate administration for the six so- 
called Armenian provinces, and to reserve to themselves certain rights 
of supervision. The difficulties which the Porte placed in the way of 
granting these demands, and the excesses which were committed by 
the Armenians, encouraged by the attitude of the Powers, and which 
finally led to massacres in the very capital, are too fresh in our 
memories to need further description here. We may, however, sum 
up the result of the action of the three Powers by saying, that it has 
served to increase rather than to diminish the complications and diffi- 
culties of the situation. The Armenians, encouraged by the support 
of Europe, showed themselves in their true colours as rebels, with the 
result of causing greater bloodshed than ever. The Macedonian com- 
mittees, strengthened in their undertakings by the example of the 
Armenians, are hurrying on their preparations for a final struggle 
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in the spring. The Kurds, who form the most restless element in 
Asia Minor, jealous of the interest shown in the Armenians, are pre- 
paring to revolt against the Government. Even the Lazes are refusing 
to pay their taxes, or to join the colours when summoned for military 
service. The Syrians and the Arabs, encouraged by the evident weak- 
ness of the Government, have raised the standard of revolt. In short, 
the net result of the action of the Powers has been to intensify the 
discontent already existing. 

It is impossible to believe that the sole aim of England’s policy 
during the last year has been to still further complicate the difficulties 
of the situation, but whatever her intentions may have been, the 
result of her action is clear, and we are forced to conclude that the 
responsible diplomatists have been at fault in their diagnosis of the 
evil, and have in consequence had resort to mistaken remedies. It is 
admitted that the Armenians, who nowhere form a majority of the 
population, have just as little claim to an independant Armenia as 
the Jews have to a Jewish kingdom in Jerusalem, and the same 
reasoning should tell just as strongly against any claim to special 
privileges advanced on their behalf. The mere fact of their being 
scattered throughout the whole Ottoman Empire renders it impossible 
to improve their lot except by reforms of universal application. The 
Turkish Constitution of 1876 placed the Armenians on an equal foot- 
ing with their Moslem fellow-subjects. Article 8 of the Fundamental 
Laws of the Constitution reads as follows:—‘ Tous les sujets de 
’Empire sont indistinctement appelés Ottomans quelle que soit la 
religion qu’ils professent ;”’ while in Article 17 we read :—* Tous les 
Ottomans sont égaux devant la loi. Ils ont les mémes droits et les 
mémes devoirs envers le pays sans préjudice de ce qui concerne la 
religion.” 

If then the Armenians have to-day the right to demand anything, 
it can only be the execution of the laws of the constitution as they 
already exist on paper, and had they contented themselves with this 
demand instead of following Russian inspirations and intrigues, which 
had for their object the encouragement of a separatist movement, they 
would have had the whole of the Turkish population on their side 
instead of being, as they now are, regarded as the enemies of their 
country. 

Herein lies the key to the solution of the difficulties of the present 
struggle in Turkey, and it can no longer be regarded as a secret that 
the English Government has by its injudicious policy in no small 
degree contributed to the present complications. 

In Turkey we have to reckon with two fundamentally different 
parties, the people and the Government. The people still see in the 
English their old allies and companions in arms of the Crimea, and 
are firmly convinced that in the whole of Europe there is only one 
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nation which has the same interests as Turkey, and that is the 
English nation. The Government, on the other hand, follows quite a 
different train of thought, and to appreciate this we must examine it 
in its proper light. Though still officially styled constitutional, it has 
absolutely nothing in common with a constitutional government. It 
is the purest despotism ; everything is ruled by the good pleasure of 
the sovereign, and the person of the Sultan forms its centre and very 
soul, so that an examination into the nature of the Government of 
Turkey resolves itself into an analysis of the personality of its ruler. 

When the unfortunate Sultan Murad V. was in 1876 declared to 
be out of his mind, Abdul Hamid assumed the reins of Government 
as Prince Regent and swore to the constitution; he, however, soon 
contrived to usurp the title of Sultan, and by a coup d’état to suspend 
the constitution. From that moment he had to count all the thought- 
ful and patriotic elements in Turkey among his opponents. Dis- 
trustful and suspicious by nature, rendered still more so by the 
deposition of his two immediate predecessors, he at once began to 
look on all the better and more capable of his subjects as his natural 
enemies, and directed his whole policy towards removing every man 
of worth from all important posts in the Government, and relying 
entirely on those elements which alone can derive advantage from a 
despotic régime. The rule of palace favourites attained to an unpre- 
cedented pitch, and the pernicious system of espionage exercised its 
demoralising influence on the whole nation, till at last Turkey sank 
into its present untenable position. 

It would take too long to recount all the misdeeds of the present 
usurping Government; suffice it to say that the entire Ottoman 
Empire regards the Sultan as the sole cause of the present desperate 
state of the country. A wide gulf divides the people from the 
Government; the former, in complete accord with the whole of 
Europe, yearn for reform, from which the latter shrinks in terror lest 
the first step towards reform should prove to be its own downfall. 
This explains why the Porte regards England with such suspicion, 
while the Russian Embassy, on the contrary, is always in such favour 
with the Sultan. 

The boasted concert of the Powers seems to be more imaginary 
than real. Russia has too great an interest in the existence of 
troubles in Turkey to be a true ally of England in a question 
involving the introduction of reforms; and as for France, she would 
be by no means unwilling to avenge herself for England’s tenure of 
Egypt by seizing Syria, and would perhaps not even be displeased to 
see Russia mistress of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and the 
Franco-Russian Alliance in command of the Mediterranean Sea. 
These two powers have clearly no stake in the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and represent quite different interests to those of 
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England. Let England recognise this fact, and without actually 
reversing her policy, at least modify its present tendency. 

The Powers of the Triple Alliance have awakened to the fact that 
under the apparently modest name of the Armenian question lies 
concealed the whole of the Eastern question in its most dangerous 
form, and have also joined in the diplomatic fray of which Constanti- 
nople is now the scene. These Powers are the natural allies of 
England, and it would surely be to England’s interest to come to 
a closer understanding with them as to the policy to be pursued by 
her in Turkey. But there is still another power of whose alliance 
England should make sure, and that is the Turkish people. As I 
have already said, the people are still ready to look to England as 
their old ally. Cireumstances may have weakened this feeling; 
England’s policy may have been misrepresented to us, and there can 
be no doubt that at present the general feeling among the Turks is 
that England has been supporting the Armenians in their attempts 
to separate themselves from the rest of the Ottoman people, and to 
stir up revolution. Russia has kept herself cleverly in the back- 
ground, or has even pretended to act as a drag on England in her 
attempt to break up the Ottoman Empire. All this has caused the 
Turkish people to incline more towards their natural enemy, Russia, 
than towards their natural friend, England. But as long as the 
interests remain identical, these temporary misunderstandings can be 
easily removed, and in spite of the contrary theories now so often put 
forward, the interests of England and Turkey are still identical, 
namely, the strengthening of Turkey so as to enable her to resist 
Russian aggression. Herein lies the sole hope of maintaining the 
integrity of Turkey, and herein will be found the sole sure means of 
ensuring England’s superiority in the Mediterranean. What is it, 
then, that prevents our making Turkey strong enough to stand alone ? 
—nothing but the present despotic government of the Sultan, who 
cares nothing for the glory or welfare of his kingdom provided his own 
personal safety be assured. Before we can have a strong Turkey we 
must have a strong constitutional form of government—a government 
which instead of crushing every liberal sentiment or patriotic aspira- 
tion, shall call to its aid all that is noblest and best among Moslems 
and Christians alike. England and Turkey have a common enemy, 
the Sultan, as surrounded by his corrupt advisers, and a common 
duty, the re-establishment of the Ottoman constitution both in 
Europe and Asia, 
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LANCASHIRE AND THE COTTON DUTIES. 


I nave been asked to draw up a short statement of the views held 
in Lancashire concerning the import duties recently re-imposed on 
cotton goods and yarns shipped to India. This statement is meant to 
put the case of the spinners and manufacturers of Lancashire and 
the adjoining counties before the British public generally, and has 
therefore been divested as much as possible of all trade technicalities. 
Lancashire men are not prone to ask favours; given fair play they 
are prepared to fight their own battles unaided; but an attempt will ° 
be made in this article to show that neither in the duties themselves 
nor in the circumstances attending their imposition has that fair play 
been accorded to Lancashire, while the interests of India from the 
first have been fully considered. Not that Lancashire complains that 
India should be even jealously safeguarded by those responsible for 
her well-being, for she recognises how vital is a prosperous India to 
her own commercial interests as well as to the larger interests of the 
Empire. 

We take our stand on one main principle with its corollary, adopt- 
ing and applying the words of Lord Salisbury, used at the time when 
he was Secretary of State for India, in July, 1875—in a despatch 
drawing the attention of the Government of India to the desirability 
of abolishing the import duties on cotton goods as soon as the condi- 
tion of the Indian finances permitted. He added :—* It is impos- 
sible to believe that under these conditions the duty can be perma- 
nently maintained. The entire acceptance of the system of free 
trade by England is incompatible with the continuance of an excep- 
tion apparently so marked. Parliament, when its attention is drawn 
to the matter, will not allow the only remnant of protection within 
the direct jurisdiction of the English Government to be a protective 
duty, which, so far as it operates at all, is hostile to English 
manufactures.” 

Further, Sir Henry Fowler said practically the same thing to the 
Lancashire deputation in May of last year, namely :—‘* You have no 
right to be put at a disadvantage by the imposition upon the products 
of your county of a protective duty.” 

Now this is exactly what we assert to be our plight as matters 
stand. Believing in free trade, we object to such duties in any 
case and however applied. But it is stated that they are levied to 
meet a pressing financial need, and that they will be repealed as soon 
as that need ceases to exist. In the meantime, however, we contend, 
in my opinion most justly, that our staple industry is seriously 
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handicapped by the unfair advantage which is given to the Bombay 
mill-owners by these duties. Proof of this has already been given 
and substantiated in the statement of the joint committee of 
employers and operatives submitted to Lord George Hamilton last 
July, and further proof was given by speakers at the deputation to the 
India Office on the 11th December last year. 

But before entering more particularly into the exact nature of this 
“disadvantage,” it might, perhaps, be useful to give the reader a 
brief history of the relations of the trade with the Indian Govern- 
ment during the last twenty years, and to explain the aggrieved 
feelings of Lancashire at the treatment received from Sir Henry 
Fowler in the months immediately preceding the passing of the 
1894 Act. 

In the year 1875 cotton yarn imported into India was subject to a 
duty of 34 per cent., and cotton goods to a duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. In July of that year, Lord Salisbury, in the despatch 
from which a quotation has already been made, wrote :— 


‘** But though the duty will not be permanent, its prolonged existence cannot 
fail to have serious effects. During the agitation which will precede its aboli- 
tion, feelings of animosity on both sides will be aroused. It will be represented 
in India, however mistakenly, as a direct conflict between Indian and English 
interest in which Parliament is being moved to prefer the latter. This excite- 
ment will prevail more or less widely in proportion to the strength of the 
interests which are assumed to be affected by it; and if the prosperity of this 
industry (the Indian cotton manufacturing industry) corresponds to its present 
promise, the strength of these interests will grow steadily with the lapse of 
time. 

‘‘ These considerations, will I doubt not, commend to your Excellency’s mind 
the policy of removing, at as early a period as the state of your finances permits, 
this subject of dangerous contention. The precaution has, indeed, been delayed 


too long. 


Whilst this despatch was on its way to India, the legislature of that 
country passed the Tariff Act of 1875, which made no change in the 
import duties on cotton goods. Subsequently, in November of the 
same year, Lord Salisbury, commenting on the absence of any provi- 
sion as to the cutton duties in the new Tariff Act, remarked that “it 
was on general principles liable to objection as impeding the im- 
portation of an article of first necessity, and as tending to operate 
as a protective duty, in favour of a native manufacture.” (The italies 
are not in the despatch.) ‘It is thus inconsistent with the policy 
which Parliament, after very mature deliberation, has sanctioned, and 
which on that account it is not open to Her Majesty’s Government to 
allow to be set aside without special cause in any part of the Empire 
vn ler their direct control.” 
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In July, 1877, the House of Commons rassed a resolution 
that—* The duties now levied upon cotton manufactures imported into 
India, being protective in their nature, are contrary to sound com- 
mercial policy, and ought to be repealed without delay as soon as 
the financial condition of India will permit.” 

In 1878 the Government of India exempted from import duty cer- 
tain coarser kinds of cotton manufactures which were found to be spe- 
cially subject to competition from similar goods manufactured in India. 
In March, 1879, the exemption was carried further, and was made 
applicable to “ all cotton goods containing no yarn of a higher 
number than thirties.” In April, 1879, the House of Commons 
passed a second resolution that— The Indian import duty on cotton 
goods being unjust alike to the Indian consumer and the English 
producer, ought to be abolished; and this House accepts the recent 
reduction in these duties as a step towards their total abolition, to 
which Her Majesty’s Government are pledged.” Much difficulty 
and some hardship occurred in the practical working of the exemp- 
tions. Manufacturers in Lancashire were driven to making for the 
Indian market goods coming within the exemptions; a revolution 
was effected in the trade; the proportion of exempted quickly rose 
from a small fraction to nearly the whole of the importations in 
certain classes of fabrics, and the customs revenue yielded by duties on 
cotton goods greatly declined. In March, 1882, a considerable surplus 
of revenue enabled the Government of India to abandon all import 
duties, including the duty on cotton manufactures, and no attempt 
was made for the next twelve years to re-impose them. 

In 1894, in order to meet the increased necessities of the Indian 
Exchequer, it was suggested by the Indian authorities that the duties 
should be re-imposed. At the outset this proposal was not received 
with favour by Her Majesty’s Government: they decided that duties 
should not at any rate be imposed upon cotton manufactures; and 
the large representative deputation from Lancashire which waited 
upon Lord Kimberley, heard with relief his strong views upon the 
subject. 

While giving a decision, in accordance with these views, to the 
Viceroy, Lord Kimberley further remarked that, if after an interval 
sufficient to judge of the financial position as affected by the Tariff 
Act, the course of exchange and other circumstances, there was no 
improvement, Her Majesty’s Government would be prepared to receive 
a further representation from the Government of India on the subject 
of imposing import duties upon cotton manufactures. 

I may here refer to what Lancashire has regarded to be a slight 
to herself in the events following upon this speech of Lord Kimberley 
to the deputation, which was felt by Lancashire to be so eminently 
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satisfactory. While the Indian authorities sought and received 
information from the mill-owners of Bombay. Lord Kimberley’s 
successor could not see his way to receive a deputation from the 
accredited representatives of the trade in Lancashire. As Mr. 
Whitaker, addressing Lord George Hamilton at the meeting at 
the India Office, on the 11th of December, 1895, said: ‘“ One 
great complaint they had was that when the duties were re- 
imposed, Sir Henry Fowler did not sufficiently consult Lancashire 
on the matter. He believed, as a matter of fact, Sir Henry Fowler 
did consult one or two gentlemen, whose names remained a secret ; 
but, on the other hand, Sir James Westland said he had taken every 
possible step to keep Chambers of Commerce and the mill-owners of 
Bombay informed of the measures being taken.”’ 

How diligent was Sir James Westland, and what a different view 
he took of the obligations incumbent upon him as the advocate of 
Indian interests, may be gathered in part from the concluding para- 
graph of his minute, dated 14th July, 1894, 


“Finally, I. have not in my statement of the facts entered, so far as I am 
aware, upon any controversial matter. I had not, while in Bombay, to investi- 
gate conflicting evidence or reconcile opposing interests. I applied to the best 
sources, both on the importing and on the mill-owners’ sides, for the informa- 
tion I required. I met on both sides with the greatest courtesy and the utmost 
readiness to give information ; and I believe I may say that there is at least no 
doubt as to the facts.” 


Having regard to the importance of the issues involved, it is a 
distinct misfortune that Sir James Westland had not the Lancashire 
statement before him prior to the passing of the Bill; if he had, his 
opinion as to the “ facts” might possibly have been modified. One 
story is good only till the other is told, and it is always an advantage 
to the legislator if he hears both sides before drafting a Bill which 
deals with opposing interests. It is certain, especially when commer- 
cial questions are involved, that the party considering itself aggrieved 
will ultimately force a hearing; and any rectification of errors, either 
of principle or detail, any removal of misconceptions, any admission 
of possible improvements, can be effected far more easily at the time, 
with less fear of friction than in the other case, when arrangements 
but recently made have again to be readjusted. But the authorities 
did not follow this wise plan, for, as a matter of fact, there was no 
consultation with Lancashire, and the import duties were once more 
imposed on cotton yarns and cotton goods exported to India. This 
time, however, at Sir Henry Fowler’s special request, a new departure 
was taken in a countervailing excise on yarns made in India. To 
do the Government of the day justice, I am sure that Sir Henry 
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Fowler fully believed that this would meet the case of Lancashire 
and prevent any grievance, which only proves my point as to the 
folly of neglecting to ascertain the views of Lancashire beforehand. 
But the question of the excise is treated fully later on. 

So much, I trust, has been made clear that Lancashire objects to any 
departure from the principle of free trade, and further protests against 
the manner in which that principle was violated, without an oppor- 
tunity being afforded for protest. With all due deference to Sir 
Henry Fowler’s opinion, expressed so vigorously in the interview of 
the 27th May, 1895, Lancashire is not prepared to consider as a 
“closed question,” the levying of import duties. Whether that 
opinion be right or wrong, time will show. What Lancashire at 
present is most concerned to repeat is that “ this countervailing excise 
duty is not a countervailing excise duty, and is unfair to them.”” We 
contend, as we contended last May, that this excise duty does expose 
us to unfair competition, and claim that the proof of such a contention 
is contained in the statement handed to Lord George Hamilton on the 
9th July last. That statement was forwarded months ago by Sir 
Henry Fowler’s successor to the authorities at Calcutta. No answer 
has so far been vouchsafed, and though rumours more or less reliable 
have been circulated, an official announcement has not yet been made 
on the subject. 

This is a brief outline of the history of the Indian cotton duties, 
and I propose further to give a summary of the objections contained 
in the Statement presented to Lord George Hamilton on July 9th, 
1895. 

The Statement is signed by the official representatives of the manu- 
facturers, spinners, and operatives of Lancashire and district. It is a 
document, therefore, put forward with authority, and expressly drawn 
up in answer to Sir Henry Fowler’s request for arguments, statistics, 
and figures in proof of the assertion that the existing Indian excise is 
not, as it claims to be, a countervailing duty. It opens with the 
request which is natural enough, considering the rapidly increasing 
cotton industry of India, that the products of Lancashire shall be 
under no disadvantage as compared with their Indian competitors. 
To show how rapid that increase has been it is only necessary to glance 
at the subjoined table. The figures speak for themselves :— 
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STATEMENT SHOWING INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SPINDLES, LOOMS, AND 
WORKPEOPLE EMPLOYED IN INDIA. 


| 
| 





MerTRaRe | Nomber ot Spindles. | Symbeof | Numboret 
os a + - - -_ 
1861 332,000 | Not stated. Not stated. | 
1874 | 593,000 z é 
1876 =| ~—-:1,100,112 9,139 a 
| 1877 | 1,244,206 10,385 | “a | 
1878 | 1,289,706 | 10,533 i. 
| 1879 =| = 1,452,794 13,018 42,914 
1880 | = :1,461,590 | 13,602 44,410 
1881 1,513,096 13,707 46,430 
1882 | 1,620,814 | 14.172 48,467 
1883. | =—:1,790,388 =| 18,373 53,476 
—-:1884 2,000,667 | 16,252 60,387 
| = - 1885 2,145,646 | 16,537 67,188 
1886 | 2,261,561 17,455 74,383 
1887 2,421,290 18,536 76,942 
1888 | 2.488.851 19,496 82.379 
1889 2,762,518 21,561 91,598 | 
, 1890 3,274,196 23,412 102,721 
|: 1891 3,351,694 24,531 111,018 
is92 | ~—s(3,402,232 25,444 116,161 | 
| 1893 | 3,575,917 28,164 | 121,800 
1894 | (3,649,736 31,154 130,461 








The Statement then deals with the whole question of the excise in 
six objections, viz.— 


“‘(1) That it secured an immunity from competition in the Indian markets 
by England in counts 20’s and below. 

‘“«(2) That the import duty imposed on goods exported from this country 
made from 20’s and below without any countervailing excise duty being im- 
posed on goods made from similar counts in India, is absolutely protective in its 
character. 

‘«(3) That the 5 per cent. import duty charged on the ad valorem value of our 
manufactured goods is not completely countervailed by the 5 per cent. excise 
duty charged on the yarn value of goods made in India from counts above 20’s, 
and that so far as any portion of the value of these goods is not chargeable with 
excise duty the import duty becomes protective to that extent. 

‘*(4) That the exemption from excise duty of yarns 20’s and below will 
encourage the manufacture of duty-free cloths, as such exemption enables the 
Indian manufacturer to avoid the excise duty altogether by substituting non- 
excisable yarns for excisable yarns in the manufacture of cloths. 


‘*(5) That it is impossible to place a dividing line between the manufactures. : 


of Lancashire and India, whereby a duty levied on one, unless completely coun- 
tervailed, will not afford a protective incidence to one, to the consequent injury 
of the other. 

‘«(6) That the imposition of these duties has inflicted serious injury on our 
trade, and will continue to do so unless completely countervailed.” 


Oxssection I. 


The case for India, so far as the first objection is concerned, rests. 
practically on the assumption that, as India has a monopoly in 20’s. 
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yarn and below, and goods made from such counts, no competition 
exists between the two countries on these numbers, and that, therefore, 
the exemption from excise is no hardship to Lancashire. The reply 
to this assumption is as follows :— 

It is a fallacy to suppose that Lancashire does not spin yarns” of 
20’s and below, for there are no less than 3,000,000 spindles at the 
present time employed in producing these counts, producing 250 
million lbs. weight per year, as against 274 million pounds spun 
in the whole of India during the year 1893. 

Lancashire has no preference in this respect, for yarns of coarse 
numbers are spun with equal facility as fine numbers, and the pro- 
duction of one or the other is determined by the demand. 

The low price at which American cotton was recently obtainable 
enabled us to produce these coarse yarns at prices sufficiently low to 
enable us to compete with the products of the Indian mills in their 
own markets; and although the demand for these yarns from our 
market was beginning to revive, the imposition of this non-counter- 
vailed import duty has made such competition impossible. 

The imposition of an import duty on our exports of 20’s and below 
cannot be justified by the amount of revenue that will be derived from 
it; but the effect of its existence, so long as it remains without any 
corresponding excise duty, must be to secure to the Indian producer a 
monopoly of the production of these counts. 

The constitution of this monopoly gives protection to the Indian 
producer for three-fourths of his production, and, in our opinion, is a 
violation of the principles of free trade. 


Oxsection IT. 


‘‘That the import duty imposed on goods exported from this country, made 
from 20’s and below without any countervailing excise duty being imposed on 
goods made from similar counts in India is absolutely protective in its character.” 


Evidence was submitted to Sir H. Fowler by gentlemen actually 
engaged in producing the cloths, showing that we export goods con- 
taining yarns not exceeding 20’s, and that a quantity is shipped every 
year containing not less than 6,000,000 Ibs. weight of yarn of these 
counts. This weight of yarn represents not less than 25,000,000 
yards of cloth, the value of which is about £250,000, on which an 
import duty of £12,500 is imposed in India, without any counter- 
vailing excise duty on goods made from similar yarns in India. 

We submit that the imposition of the import duty on these goods, 
without any countervailing excise duty on goods made from similar 
yarns in India, is opposed to the principle laid down by Sir H. 
Fowler when consenting to the inclusion of cotton goods under the 
Tariff Act, that “there should be no protection.” 
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The evidence submitted showed that our exports of cloth made from 
these yarns was of an increasing quantity, and, if unfettered, would 
be likely to further develop, but if the present unfair conditions are 
maintained, it must result in the products of the Indian mills sup- 
planting those of this country altogether. 

It cannot be denied that, so far as the adjustment of the import 
and excise duties is concerned, as between India and England, the 
principle adopted, whereby an import duty is levied on the ad valorem 
value of our goods made from 20’s and below, whilst goods made 
from similar yarns in India are not chargeable with any excise duty 
whatever, is absolutely protective. 

Nor can this injustice be defended because the proportion of our 
exports affected is not large compared with the whole, for we would 
point out that, so far as those actually engaged in the manufacture of 
these goods are concerned, the injustice is as great as if the whole of 
our exports were affected. 


Oxssecrion ILI. 

‘That the 5 per cent. import duty charged on the ad valorem value of our 
manufactured goods is not completely countervailed by the 5 per cent. excise 
duty charged on the yarn value of goods made in India from counts above 20's, 
and that so far as any portion of the value of these goods is not chargeable with 
excise duty, the import duty becomes protective to that extent.” 

It is asserted by the Indian millowners that “the excise duty is 
a protection to Lancashire.” ‘With this statement we are in direct 
issue. 

They attempt to justify this assertion by stating that the 5 per 
went. excise duty they pay on the yarn value of goods manufactured 
from counts above 20’s not only completely countervails, but is 
actually in excess of the 5 per cent. import duty levied on the ad 

ralorem value of our goods delivered in India, inasmuch as they pay 
<dluty on their stores, which they assert we do not, that their machinery 
and coal costs more than ours, and that the depreciation of their 
machinery is greater; that these disadvantages, when added to the 
5 per cent. excise duty levied on the value of the yarns, actually 
places them at a disadvantage as compared with Lancashire. 

If this assertion be true, we are willing that the incidence of the 
duties should be readjusted, for Lancashire wants nothing which sayours 
of Protection for the development of her trade, but unless the import 
duty is intended to have some other effect than the increase of the 
revenue, we fail to see why the increased cost of machinery and coal 
should be taken into consideration, because whatever disadvantages 
the Indian millowner labours under in this respect existed before the 
imposition of these duties, as they also existed when the duties were 
abolished in 1882, and they cannot be taken into consideration in the 
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adjustment of the excise duty to the import duty, unless the advan- 
tages they possess, as compared with Lancashire, are also dealt with. 

It is continually asserted by the Indian millowners that they pay 
4 per cent. duty on their stores, from which we are exempt; but we 
wish to point out that so far as our exports of cloth to India are con- 
cerned, we also pay 5 per cent. duty on the stores used in the produc- 
tion of our cloth, inasmuch as the import duty is levied on the manu- 
factured value of our cloth, which value includes every item of cost 
incurred, including stores. 

We do not dispute that their machinery and coal cost more in 
India than in Lancashire ; but, on the other hand, the cost of their 
labour is less, they are also allowed to work more hours per week 
than we are, and their geographical position enables them to purchase 
their raw material, and to distribute their manufactured goods with- 
out the heavy charges for freight which exist in this country. These 
advantages far outweigh any disadvantages they may labour under. 

As regards their assertion that the depreciation of the machinery is 
much greater in India than in England, we deny, on the authority of 
managers who have been employed in the Indian mills, that it is 
appreciably greater than in this country, if the longer hours they work 
are taken into consideration. 

Below are given particulars of the cost incurred in the manufacture 
of a standard cloth which is made in England and largely exported to 
India, showing the import duty that is levied, together with the 
excise duty that would be charged on the same cloth if made in 
India :— 


‘Cloth made in England and exported to India, 38 inches wide, 37} yards, 
16 by 14, 8 lbs. 


‘Weight of yarn 53 lbs. at 6d... ‘ ; ° . 33 pence 
Charges incurred in its manufacture and on which no 
excise duty is charged . : , . : ay RO ds 
50 Pr 
Cost of freight, &. . . . ae ae oe 


Total cost . . 53 - 
5 per cent. import duty equals 2°65d. per piece. 
5 per cent. excise duty on yarns, 1°65d. per piece.” 

The cost of dutiable stores used in India in the production of this 
cloth would only be one penny per piece. 

This example shows that the 5 per cent. import duty levied on the 
ad valorem value of our goods is only countervailed to the extent of 
3} per cent. by the excise duty as at present levied in India. It will 
be found that this difference will be practically the same on all goods 
made in India from counts over 20s. 

In face of the keen competition to which we are yearly more sub- 
ject, Lancashire cannot afford to be handicapped in competing with 
India even to the extent of 14 per cent., for although seemingly a 
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small percentage, it is equal to £1,000 per year in favour of India on 
every 1,000 looms, which of itself is a profit for which Lancashire 
manufacturers would be thankful. 

It must not be forgotten that this difference of 14 per cent. in favour 
of India is on the grey value of our goods only, and is, therefore, the 
minimum advantage ; for if the goods imported into India are either 
bleached, or dyed, or printed, the import duty is levied on the enhanced 
cost of these processes, from which the Indian producer is altogether 
exempt, thereby increasing very considerably the difference in favour 
of India. Although these processes are not at present largely engaged 
in in India, it must be admitted that every encouragement is offered 
to the Indian producer by this fostering care of the Government to 
develop and encourage these additional industries at the expense of 
Lancashire. 

It has already been shown that on all goods manufactured in India 
from 20’s yarn and below, the duty is absolutely protective to the 
Indian producer, inasmuch as no excise duty is imposed on such pro- 
duction, and we have now endeavoured to show that the excise duty 
imposed on goods made from yarns above 20’s does not “ satis- 
factorily and equitably remove any and every protective character of 
these duties,” as promised by Sir Henry Fowler, inasmuch as the 
proportion of the import duty which remains non-countervailed by the 
excise duty, because it is not levied on the value of the cloth, becomes 
protective by the amount which is non-countervailed. 


Opsecrion LV. 


‘‘ That the exemption from excise duty of yarns 20’s and below will encourage 
the manufacture of duty-free cloths, as such exemption enables the Indian 
manufacturer to avoid the excise duty altogether by substituting in the manu- 
facture of cloth non-excisable yarns for excisable yarns.” 


The deputation to Sir H. Fowler submitted samples of cloth to 
show the facility with which the Indian manufacturer was enabled to 
produce cloths from non-excisable yarns in substitution of excisable 
ones. In these cases, although the number of threads was somewhat 
reduced in the warp and weft, yet, inasmuch as the yarns used were 
heavier, the cloth contained as great a weight of yarn as before, but as 
the limit of exemption was not exceeded, the duty was avoided 
altogether. 

This manipuiation is rendered all the easier in India because the 
goods they manufacture are bought and sold to weigh a certain 
specified weight per piece, without any stipulation being made as to 
the counts of yarn from which they shall be made, or the number of 
threads per inch, warp and weft, that they shall contain. 

The Indian manufacturers have not been slow to avail themselves 
of this method of evading the excise duty, for immediately after the 
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excise duty was levied, the production of non-excisable yarns was 
greatly stimulated; indeed, a statement appeared in the papers to 
the effect that all the Calcutta spinners had ceased to produce yarns 
of higher numbers than 20's, so that it will be found that the revenue 
derived from the excise duties will be insignificant—indeed, should 
the limit of exemption be raised to 24’s, as suggested by the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, the facilities for making cloths from non- 
excisable yarns would be so great that the revenue that would then 
be derived from excisable yarns would probably not pay the cost of 
collection. 

This policy of forcing the demand for goods into a particular 
channel, from the production of which Lancashire is absolutely 
debarred, constitutes, to our mind, a high degree of protection, and 
must be unflinchingly condemned.’ 


Opsecrion VY. 


‘« That it is impossible to place a dividing line between the manufactures of 
Lancashire and India whereby a duty levied on one, unless completely counter- 
vailed, will not afford a protective incidence to one to the consequent injury of 
the other.” 


The Indian millowners say that “they do not spin on the one hand, 
and they do not weave on the other hand, any yarn or any piece-goods 
similar to and competing with what is spun in Lancashire, and 
exported from this country,” and that an import duty placed on our 
manufactures would not be protective even if unaccompanied by a 
countervailing duty, and that therefore there is no need for a counter- 
vailing excise duty. 

Sir James Westland also states in his despatch of July 14th, 1894 : 
“The only possible harm that can arise to Manchester, if we were to 
impose an import duty of 5 per cent., without levying a countervailing 
duty on Indian manufactures, is that in this narrow margin—the 
Rx. 860,000 of Indian manufacture—(?.e., of goods made in India 


(1) Since our statement was prepared we have had very conclusive proof of the 
correctness of our contention, put forward by Mr. Garnett (President of the Lancashire 
Committee), that wherever the line of exemption is drawn, be it at 2U’s, 16’s, 10’s, or 
any other counts, the exempted yarns will appropriate the trade hovering in their 
neighbourhood, which up till then had been done in now excisable yarns. Samples of 
cloth made by the Bombay mills from 20’s and 20’s yarns, therefore excise free, 
13 reed by 12 pick, have been submitted to Lancashire, which have displaced in the 
Kurrachi market an English cloth made from 28’s and 32’s yarns, 18 reed by 16 pick, thus 
showing how far substitution has gone, and how little time has been needed to bring 
it about. It may be useful to explain that cotton cloth consists of certain longitudinal 
and transverse threads. A cloth is said as to its longitudinal threads to be of a certain 
‘‘reed,’’ and as to its transverse threads to be of a certain ‘‘ pick.’’ The reed gives 
number of threads per inch ; for example, what is called a 69 reed means that any cloth 
made from such a one will have 60 longitudinally running threads in an inch. In 
the same way the pick gives the number of transverse threads per quarter inch, half 
ainch, or inch. 
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from yarns above 24’s), the Indian mills, having no corresponding 
burden of taxation, might be able to absorb a larger share of the 
trade.” 

Our contention, as opposed to theirs, is that it is impossible to fix a 
dividing line either at 20’s or any other number whereby a duty can 
be imposed on a portion only of cotton manufactures without an 
advantage being given to the producer of such portion of those manu- 
factures which are not dutiable, to the consequent injury to the pro- 
ducer of that portion on which a duty has been imposed. 

At whatever point such a dividing line is fixed, one of the following 
results must happen: (1) Assuming that the goods made from 
dutiable yarns are raised in value to the consumer by the amount 
of the duty, then if the price of the non-dutiable goods remains 
unchanged, the demand for these cheaper goods must be increased, to 
the detriment of the producers of the superior goods; or (2) if the 
price of the non-dutiable goods is in any degree raised in sympathy 
with those paying duty, then whatever advance is obtained must be 
at the expense of the consumer, and goes to the benefit of the 
producer. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion that one or the other or 
both these results must follow any attempt to fix a dividing line, and 
whichever happens, the producer who has the monopoly of the pro- 
duction of the non-dutiable goods is benefited whilst the producer of 
the dutiable goods is placed at a disadvantage to that extent. 

The fixing of a dividing line whereby a portion of the production 
of cotton goods is raised to the consumer by 5 per cent., enables both 
these results to be attained, for the difference the duty creates, if 
divided between the producer and consumer, enables the latter to 
obtain the non-dutiable goods at a cheaper rate as compared with 
those goods on which duty is paid, whilst the former is benefited by 
the extent of whatever advance he can obtain on account of his goods 
being raised in sympathy with the advance paid for duty-paying 
goods. 

Sir Henry Fowler himself admitted that it was the consideration ot 
this question which was the crux of the whole matter. 


Oxssecrion VI. 


** That the imposition of these duties has inflicted serious injury on our trade 
and will continue to do so, unless completely countervailed.” 


The imposition of this duty, unaccompanied, as it is, by complete 
countervailing excise duties on the products of such a large competing 
industry as exists in India, imposes, as we have endeavoured to show, 
a heavy burden on Lancashire. Ever since their imposition was 
threatened our trade with India has been harassed and uncertain. In 
anticipation of their imposition, merchants would only place such 
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orders as could be completed and delivered in India by the time it was 
expected the duty would be levied, and when the duty was suddenly 
imposed at an earlier period than anticipated, wholesale cancellings of 
orders for the most trivial causes took place. Business with India 
became practically suspended, and lessened production or accumulation 
of stocks were the only alternatives of Lancashire producers to accepting 
orders at unprofitable, or in many cases ruinous, prices. 

Nor was this lamentable state of affairs confined to those who had 
previously been engaged in the production of cloths exclusively for 
India. Deprived of their customary outlet for their production, the 
makers for India were compelled to enter into competition with makers 
for other markets, with the result that prices were lowered in sympathy 
with those current for the Indian market, and in consequence of the 
greater competition to which they were subject. 

It was principally to this cause that the great stoppage of machinery— 
unprecedented except in cases of strikes or lock-outs—took place. No 
less than 30,000 looms were idle, with all the necessary preparatory 
machinery, in the Blackburn district alone. The fact that the trade 
of this district is mostly engaged on productions for the Indian market, 
disposes of the suggestion that it was due to a general depression. 


This, in brief, may be fairly considered an impartial setting forth of 
the Lancashire case against import duties generally, and the excise 
duty in particular. I have refrained from giving various details which 
though helping to build up my case would only have been fully under- 
stood by experts ; and many facts of importance have been inevitably 
omitted in the necessity of condensing the case set forth in the com- 
munication to Lord George Hamilton. I submit, however, that 
sufficient has been adduced to convince the public at large that Lan- 
cashire has made out her case. She leaves it here, confident that its 
inherent justice will ultimately secure full redress for her grievances. 

One other word. This is not an example of the greed of men which 
impels them while prospering in the race for wealth to grasp at every 
little advantage which law or enactment can give. On the contrary, 
we in Lancashire have suffered and are suffering severely owing 
to the protracted period of trade depression which has affected the 
whole country ; and it is in the time of our loss that this extra burden 
has been laid upon us as we think unjustly. We have been called 
selfish by those who have no conception of the seriousness of the 
situation as it affects us, and we admit a natural desire to secure com- 
mercial well-being for ourselves and our posterity. But we are not 
quite blind to the larger issues. We have no desire to see India 
governed for the sake of Lancashire, and in the midst of our ordinary 
business routine we still cherish some feeling for the continued pro- 
gress and development of our great Empire. 

Witiiam Tatrersa., 








OUR SECOND LINE OF DEFENCE. 


Tur Navy so obviously occupies the first place in our armed national 
strength that in the present crisis all eyes have turned to it at once, 
hardly doubting its power to protect us, yet thankful that our rulers 
have promptly resolved to reinforce it. There is yet some misgiving, 
and by no means unfounded, that overmuch reliance upon our first 
line may cause us to forget the second. Is our army, taking it as a 
whole, undoubtedly equal at this moment to the demands that might 
be made upon it? These demands, as the country has painfully 
realised within the last few weeks, are likely to be far more extensive 
than has been hitherto contemplated; they may include resistance to 
actual invasion, and that at a time when engaged in serious operations 
abroad. Are we safe from the first; are our regular forces perfectly 
adequate to undertake the latter? The answer generally given to 
these momentous questions is a complacently positive affirmative. The 
possibility of invasion is derided ; it is a nightmare, mere midsummer 
madness. With our powerful fleet no hostile flotilla could easily reach 
our shores; if, however, by some unforeseen combination of adverse 
chances a descent were made, the defensive organisation of our home 
forces should more than suffice to justify Von Moltke’s sage predic- 
tion, “it is easier to get into England than to get out of it again.’ 
Again, it is always contended that we shall not ‘allow ourselves to be 
drawn into Continental conflict; that what wars we wage will be 
‘ small,” at a distance from home, and yet well within the compass of 
our available regular forces, leaving untouched for the defence of this 
country the strong reserves of citizen soldiers. These are comforting 
assurances, and for some time past we have believed in them im- 
plicitly, yet it would not be difficult to show that in doing so we 
have continued i in a fool’s paradise, from which there may a a rude 
awakening. 

Invasion is, of course, improbable, but it is not impossible. That 
nothing is impossible in war is one of the first of military maxims 
plainly proved by such feats as the crossing of the Alps, the storming 
of the Heights of Abraham, the desert march to Emaum Ghur. 
Experts at home and abroad are agreed that the invasion of England, 
although still difficult, might now Aen tried with reasonable hopes of 
success. The universal application of steam to sea transport ; the 
enormously increased facilities for embarkation and disembarkation ; 
the vast development of the military powers of our nearest neigh- 
bours with the scientific certainty and perfection of their offensive 
mobilization—all these have altered the situation completely. That 
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such an operation is well within the range of practical strategy is 
proved by the existence, plainly acknowledged, of several elaborate 
schemes for invasion in the archives of the War Office at Berlin. 

Only the-other day the conversation of a well-known German 
general, Blumenthal, was reported, in which he discussed, in tne most 
friendly way, the pros and cons, and gave it as his deliberate opinion 
that the invasion of this country was perfectly feasible. It is unnecessary 
to follow out his reasoning, which arrived at this logical conclusion from 
fair premises, although he may have minimised some of the most 
serious difficulties. The chief of these would be the collection of 
sitlicient sea transport, and the successful ferrying of the enemy’s 
forces across the silver streak. The latter, of course, presupposes the 
evasion or defeat of the Channel fleet; but the former would only 
mean a cynical disregard of neutrality, and the sudden seizure by 
force or embargo of all shipping in northern ports. That respect for 
the neutrality of Holland and Belgium is not to be counted among 
ow bulwarks of defence may be taken as certain. I have it on the 
most undoubted authority that the present Kaiser would not hesitate 
to violate it on a great emergency. During one of his late visits to 
this country he discussed the chances of the next conflict with France, 
and met the objection that the French frontier was practically im- 
pregnable, by a cool statement that he should, of course, advance 
through Belgium. “ You might expect to meet an English corps 
then, in support of the Belgian army,” said the distinguished English 
officer with whom the conversation took place. ‘“ It would not 
matter,” replied the Emperor; “ you might send two army corps ; 
you would, nevertheless, be too late.”’ Such reckless defiance of treaties 
when England was friendly would, of course, be still more certainly 
shown if she was hostile. What the seizure of Belgium would mean 
as regards the invasion of this country will best be realisel by 
remembering that Ostend, the most suitable base, is a fine and 
capacious port only four hours’ steam from Dover. 

These are points that call for calm and attentive consideration in 
common prudence, yet not necessarily in an alarmist spirit. They 
are intimately allied with, they closely affect the whole question of our 
existing military strength. If invasion were tried, it would naturally 
be when the strain upon our resources was most severe; when 
we were already compromised in distant adventures. Engaged in 
possibly “ large,” not small, wars, in parts remote from each other 
and from the mother country, when the horizon everywhere was dark 
and threatening, the demands upon our regular forces might be many 
anl great. Viewed by the light of most recent events, it is no exag- 
geration to say that we might be called upon at one and the same 
time to despatch an expedition to the Transvaal of 15,000 men, to 
send a contingent of twice that number to stiffen and support the 
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admirable Colonial militia of Canada, to reinforce Gibraltar, Malta, and 


Egypt, to make a substantial increase to the English garrison of 


India. These would be paramount duties, necessities of life and 
death, inevitable and unavoidable if we pretend to maintain the 
integrity of the Empire and our national prestige. 

How far is the military strength of the nation commensurate with 
these abnormal, yet perfectly possible, requirements? The question 
can only be answered by a brief, but exact, detailed examination of 
the various forces available, and then only approximately. Figures 
are somewhat confusing, and statistics make but dry reading, but 
they must be quoted at some length before the actual state of affairs 
can be made clear. 

A very valuable State paper, known as the “ General Return of 
the British Army,” appears annually, and the last to hand is that for 
1894. The information it provides is authoritative and complete. 
All who take interest in a subject of such vital importance are strongly 
urged to master it, but a short summary may be usefully inserted here. 
The numbers given, it must be understood, represent the actual 
effective strength of the different items in the whole military array ; 
the actual, that is to say, as contrasted with the proposed establish- 
ments, which are sometimes more, sometimes less, as shown in the 
army estimates, which must vary a little from time to time with the 
vicissitudes of increase and decrease, of recruiting and discharge. 

According to this general return the figures stand as follows (taking 
for simplicity and convenience of statement the outside totals of men 
of all ranks and all arms) :— 


Men. Horses. 
REGULAR Army, at home and abroad, including the 
Colonies, Egypt, and India ‘ , , ~ 222,151 26,916 
ArMY RESERVE (regulars) . First class 82,804 
Second class 143 
82,947 14,000! 
Mitiria, enrolled, including Militia Reserve. « 121,667 
YEOMANRY ; . ° ‘ ; . : . 10,014 
VOLUNTEERS (enrolled) . , ° . . - 231,328 
667,963 40,916 





In other words, a force of between six and seven hundred thousand 
men, the larger number being that provided for in the estimates, con- 
stitutes our total military strength for all purposes—to garrison 
dependencies far and near, protect British interests, resist aggression, 
and fight for independence at home. When these numbers are com- 
pared with the peace and war strength of the principal foreign armies 
the contrast is remarkable, even ludicrous. Germany has a peace 
establishment of half a million regular soldiers, France of rather more, 


(1) Horses the property of private owners, registered for military service if required. 
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Russia of 800,000, Austria-Hungary of 354,000, Italy of 279,000. 
When mobilised on a war footing each of these armies will become co- 
lossal : Germany will have in line a million and a half of men, France 
two millions, Russia two millions and a half, Austria 1,729,000, Italy 
839,000. Horses and guns are in equally enormous proportions, and 
these figures do not include the last reserves, while the service that 
may be expected will be Continental fighting at no great distance 
from home. 

It has been our constant pride that we have escaped hitherto and, 
happily, the onerous blood-tax that brings these mammoth legions 
together. For years we have rejoiced in this comforting reflection, 
but now some truer appreciation of the situation has been borne in on 
the public mind. Even now it is hardly realised that we pay a heavy 
price for this immunity ; the safety of possessions of home itself may 
have been jeopardised. There is little doubt that our whole military 
strength is unequal to the manifold and trying duties by which it 
may be tried, and this without attempting to compete with Con- 
tinental levies. This inadequacy is due partly to distinct numerical 
weakness, partly to inherent defects in the constitution of the bulk of 
the reserve forces. But to understand this it will be necessary to 
dissect the figures already quoted, and examine the various items 
more in detail. 

When due deductions have been made from the available strength 
of the regular forces for service in India, the Colonies, and Egypt, the 
balance remains at 107,000 of all ranks and arms. <A quarter of this 
total forms the garrison of Ireland—an item that cannot be neglected 
—and should all regular troops be withdrawn—which is hardly desir- 
able—they must be replaced by a corresponding, probably a much 
greater, force of militia, which would deplete to that extent the first 
line of reserves. On the other hand, this total of 107,000 would be 
immediately strengthened by calling up the first-class army reserve ; 
in other words, by 83,000 men. The grand total thus obtained of, 
roughly, 175,000 men, omitting cavalry, would break up into five 
army corps, with something over, taking the army corps, all ranks, at 
35,000 men. Lesides these five army corps, two independent cavalry 
divisions would be constituted at a strength of 6,000 and 5,600 horses 
each, 

Now let us consider*‘what immediate demands might be made on 
these regular troops if complications not yet cleared up eventually 
developed into war. One whole army corps at least would be wanted 
for Canada, with its dangerously elongated frontier, vulnerable almost 
everywhere ; another corps would be divided between the expedition 
to the Transvaal and the reinforcements of Colonial garrisons ; while 
it is not improbable that to make India perfectly safe a third army 
corps would be immediately required. These seemingly unavoidable 
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deductions would diminish the regular army in the United Kingdom 
to some 60,000 men, the utmost force available to give the nucleus of 
garrison and fortress defences in personne/, and to constitute the back- 
bone, the most valuable component of the home army in the field. 
This field army, according to our mobilisation schemes, is to consist of 
three army corps, the first two composed entirely of regulars, the 
third of regulars (if there are any left), militia, and volunteers. 

Provided there were no abnormal and excessive demands upon our 
military resources, such as those already quoted, the numbers in 
the first instance would, of course, be considerably greater. But even 
then they would be sorely tried, the “‘ wastage,” the daily continual 
loss from casualties, sickness, and all the costly penalties of war, must 
not be left out of account. Campaigns are supposed to be short and 
sharp nowadays, so that there may be no long protracted drain, yet 
this shrinkage or wastage begins at once, and even in the best regu- 
lated armies under the best conditions is rapid and severe. Our own 
Crimean experience may be considered an extreme case : the lament- 
able shortcomings of our military system entailed unusual suffering, 
and the wastage in the end rose to the high figure of 77 per cent. of 
the whole army sent to the East. In the Franco-German War the 
German losses amounted to nearly 50 per cent.; those of the French 
were inordinately and unprecedentedly high owing to the numbers 
taken prisoners. In the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8 the wastage 
was terrible ; no less than 45 per cent. were in hospital alone at the 
date of the peace of San Stefano. In our South African campaign of 
1878 the wastage amounted to 35 per cent. in nine months. The 
same percentage was the rate of loss during only three months in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1892. And all this terrible depletion, it must 
be borne in mind, occurs among the regulars, the trained troops, 
presumably the pick and flower of the British army. Such losses at 
once bring up the reserve lines into the strongest prominence, and it 
is here that the shoe will pinch worst in any time of trial. 

These reserves are the militia, yeomanry, and volunteers, the second 
and third army lines, which, according to the figures already given, 
and which for convenience are re-stated, are shown as follows in the 
last General Army Return :— 

Militia (enrolled) . ° . ° ° 121,667 
Yeomanry _,, . . . , ; 10,014 
Volunteers ,, ; . ‘ ; . 231,328 


It must be premised that these numbers are for 1894, and do not 
exactly show the strength on the Ist January, 1895. That of the 
militia was then only 108,392; the yeomanry are 1,500 below their 
establishment ; a total of 6,803 non-efficients must be deducted from 
the total of volunteers, reducing it to 224,525 of all ranks, some 
37,000 below the establishment. 


It is not too much to say that a great burthen of responsibility is 
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imposed upon these reserves, and their constitution, adequacy, and 
efficiency are matters of the most vital importance. In none of these 
respects can it be honestly admitted that they come up to indis- 
pensable requirements. Only a portion, the weakest numerically, can 
be, or, more exactly, is really, utilised in feeding the first fighting line. 
The militia is alone a recruiting ground for the army, and this only 
to a limited extent: roughly, at present some 16,000 recruits enlist 
from the militia. There exists, no doubt, the militia reserve, a body 
of 30,000 men distributed among the regiments, engaged and trained 
to join the regular army at any moment on call, and this, so far as it 
goes, is one of the most valuable items in our military strength. 
High professional opinion speaks very favourably of it; the men of 
the militia reserve are good military material, full-grown and well 
trained. But it is obvious that this reserve can only be available 
once; that if called to strengthen the regulars its disappearance 
weakens the militia to a corresponding extent. This disposes of the 
contention that the militia reserve can at any time be largely in- 
creased ; the militia itself would suffer pari passu. In any case, at 
present this reserve is 50,000 men, and its withdrawal from the 
militia would reduce that line to 78,000 men. Of these, a fourth at 
least would be required for Ireland to replace the regular garrison of 
17,000, although in all probability that garrison, if only composed of 
militia, would necessarily stand higher, say at 25,000. The residue, 
little more than 50,000, represents the total force of militia available 
for the many pressing duties that may fall on it, not the least of 
which may be the reinforcement of the Mediterranean garrisons. But 
even this minimum of 50,000 might be further largely reduced. It 
is the opinion of many experienced officers of militia that a very con- 
siderable number of the rank and file serve in several regiments, and 
thus one man is counted sometimes as two, three, even four. This is 
partly borne out by the fact that when the annual training takes place 
regimentally there are fewer men “ wanting to complete” than when 
the regiment joins a camp where there are other militia corps. In 
the latter case a certain contingent are afraid to appear, because they 
belong to two or more regiments, and would possibly be recognised 
and “run in.” The obvious remedy would be to make the militia 
training simultaneous all over the country. But to this the authorities 
have never agreed, probably because it would put too heavy a strain 
upon incomplete administrative arrangements. 

Taking next the yeomanry, a purely defensive and domestic force, 
whose uses would be limited to actual invasion, we find a body of 
10,000 partially trained horsemen, equal perhaps to some foreign 
cavalry, but falling far short of the high standard of our own. Yet 
the best cavalry officers have spoken in high praise of the yeomanry ; 
it is well horsed, and its troopers have such especial aptitudes and are 
so well grounded in their business that a very short period of unre- 
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mitting drill and attention would make them an effective body of 
cavalry. They are, however, of no great value in recruiting the 
regular cavalry, a first duty with any well-constituted reserve. It is 
to be regretted that this force does not maintain its numbers, a mis- 
fortune traceable, it is said, to prevailing agricultural depression. 

Last, but. not least, come the Volunteers, upon whom, if the fore- 
going statements are admitted as facts, our chief reliance must be 
placed in time of national peril. On their actual value opinions vary 
greatly, and any correct estimate can be arrived at only by comparing 
their merits and demerits, their good points and their bad. Of their 
spirit, their patriotism, their voluntary submission to military service, 
it is impossible to speak too highly. Again, in physique the volunteers 
are perhaps the finest soldiers in the world ; the best manhood of the 
nation is to be found in their ranks, and their fine qualities have been 
largely developed by drill. Immense credit must be given, too, to the 
individual enterprise, the unstinting and generally unaided efforts 
made to increase the efficiency and mobility of many regiments of the 
force. In the provision of indispensable articles of field equipment 
so largely absent until lately, in the readiness to undertake camp 
and garrison training, and to join in route marching, reviews, and 
publie displays, the Volunteers have shown the most laudable anxiety 
to perfect themselves and show what they are really worth. What- 
ever happens, however well or ill the Volunteers may answer to any 
supreme test, no one will deny them a high meed of praise. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong per contra, as we shall see. The 
Volunteers have many hostile critics, who rightly or wrongly blame 
them and charge them with serious shortcomings. Their first, and if 
it can be proved to exist, their most fatal defect is, that they cannot 
shoot ; that, although some fine regiments, such as the Artists’, can 
show a high percentage of marksmen, the general average of musketry 
proficiency is deplorably low, due, no doubt, to the scarcity of ranges 
and the difficulty of practice, but with the undoubted results as 
alleged. If it be contended that Bisley and successful prize shooting 
affords evidence in the other direction, we are told that the small per- 
centage of fine shots cannot save the whole force from condemnation 
in this respect. One of the most vaunted of recent measures to 
improve the Volunteer force is the supply of a new and excellent 
weapon, the Martini-Metford magazine rifle; but this is surely a 
wasted reform, unless those who carry it are taught to handle it with 
effect. Other defects are laid to the charge of the Volunteers; it is 
urged that they are really only half trained; their knowledge of 
drill and manceuvre is but moderate; they have no effective organi- 
zation, for the brigades lately created cannot as yet be called effective 
and capable of standing the wear and tear of actual practice, and by 
their very constitution and character they enormously complicate the 
already supremely difficult task of mobilisation. 
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Without endorsing these allegations, some of which appear to be 
rather harsh and unfair, it is yet certain that no firm reliance can at 
present be placed on the Volunteers. The gravest fault to be found 
with the force is, however, in defects that are organic not functional ; 
it lies in the very essence of their constitution, far deeper than the 
want of officers, of complete equipment and auxiliary departments, 
and the blame thereof is to be visited on others than the Volunteers. 
It belongs to all who unduly, often blindly and wilfully, fostered and 
encouraged this branch of the reserves to the neglect of the other, 
thus forcing it into the first place, and giving it an importance far 
beyond its actual value. In its first inception the Government of the 
hour hailed the “movement” as a very great “let off”; a most 
opportune excuse for minimising other more essential preparations. 
By accepting this economical substitute the Army estimates were 
spared a great increase, for the Volunteers are undoubtedly a cheap 
force. But this has tended to give us the shadow for the substance. 
We have obtained a large body of men, but they are neither mobile, 
thoroughly efficient, nor easily available, and worst of all they give 
no help in replenishing the first and fighting line. And all this has 
been done at the expense of the militia, the real constitutional reserve 
of the country, a force which, under proper organization, would 
answer to all the requirements that are wanting in the Volunteers. 

The chief lesson to be learnt from the present crisis is the para- 
mount necessity of revising our reserves, and of reconstituting the 
militia on a newer and larger basis. In no other way can we ensure 
the permanent safety of the realm and provide for the due discharge 
of our lesser obligations. There is nothing new in the doctrine of 
universal service, and it is to that, sooner or later, we must 
return. At this moment conscription—but only for home defence— 
is the law of the land ; ballot for the militia remains upon the statute 
book, although it has been suspended since 1816. It should be re- 
enacted under such modifications as may seem right to the legislature, 
but so as to produce a very considerable increase of numbers at once. 
The militia is at present the weakest link in our chain armour, and 
that which most needs strengthening in a comprehensive way. The 
militia is our real backbone, our chief and ultimate reserve. What- 
ever has led to its neglect by diverting the strong and often over- 
flowing militarism of the nation into other outlets has been most mis- 
chievous. For this reason the Volunteer movement, in theory most 
commendable, stands in practice condemned. ‘The Volunteers can 
never vie, as an effective military force with an all-embracing citizen 
army organized on true military principles. They must always 
remain a more or less uncertain factor in the total array of national 
defence. The inquiry now being instituted as to their general readi- 
ness to be mobilised is in itself an admission, that although bound in 
the last resort to give their services, their willingness to do so is by 
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no means assured. Nor can it be forgotten that the calling out of 
the Volunteers, recruited as it mainly is from the better classes, 
would cause a complete dislocation of the business of the country. 
This is not a weapon to reckon upon except in spasmodie effort, it can 
never be depended upon like a sufliciently numerous militia, tho- 
roughly traimed, officered professionally, and always under effective 
military direction and control. 

The immediate prospect would be dark enough were there not some 
reason to hope that the nation is now at last determined to place its really 
enormous reserve power on a proper basis. With time this may be easily 
effected, provided only that the country will admit the necessity. In 
other respects than that of the citizen reserve we may take heart of 
grace, for assuredly a most substantial progress has been made with 
the regular army in recent years. Improvement is to be seen on every 
side. Much discredit has been lavished upon the system of short 
service, and yet under no other could a first-class army reserve have 
grown in twenty years from six thousand to seventy-six thousand, with 
the certainty of further development in succeeding years. It is the 
fashion to deride the personnel of the home battalions as mere callow 
striplings, yet an examination of the returns shows that the standard 
of age, height, and chest measurement has not deteriorated in the same 
period of twenty years, while it is a well-known fact that the methods 
of training in gymnasia, the regular supplies of good food, have largely 
developed physique. It will be urged, perhaps, that the recent partial 
failure in marching at the New Forest manoeuvres betrayed unfitness to 
perform the most elementary duty of foot-soldiers, but there was no 
such failure by precisely the same stamp of men in the Irish manceuvres, 
and it is now known that sufficient previous practice brought the 
latter triumphantly through a trial in which the former failed because 
they lacked it. Another marked improvement in our regular army is 
in its conduct and demeanour, in the extraordinary decrease of courts- 
martial held, and of minor punishments inflicted. That once too 
prevalent and disgraceful vice, drunkenness, has all but disappeared. 
In practical training, in shooting, in general intelligent appreciation of 
the business required of him, our modern “ Tommy ”—and I use the 
word in its best sense as a title of honour and respect—stands far above 
his forbears, and can compare favourably with the finest troops in the 
world. As regards matériel, care and attention have been continuous, 
and the country’s magazines are well provided with all manner of 
munitions of war. Nor must the increased facilities for the rapid 
mobilisation of all our forces—such as they are—for home defence be 
omitted from the list of substantial gains, considering that the inherent 
difficulties of the task of bringing so many heterogeneous elements into 
effective combination have been nearly insuperable, and yet that they 
have been overcome. 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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THERE is one incident connected with the Emperor’s telegram to 
President Kruger which has escaped the observation of the public 
both here and on the Continent—I mean the Emperor’s flying visit to 
Friedrichsruh a few days before the telegram was sent off. We shall 
probably not be far wrong if we trace some connection between the 
two events. Two governing ideas are rooted in Prince Bismarck’s 
mind: to push Austria towards Constantinople; and to gather under 
the sceptre of Prussia, if circumstances permit, the Germans of 
Austria, the Baltic provinces, and Holland. He had not long been a 
member of the Frankfort Parliament when he declared that Austria 
must make up her mind to be expelled from Germany, and com- 
pensate herself by seeking her political centre of gravity Eastward ; 
and he has lived to execute his threat. How he outwitted the 
Confederation and the Duke of Augustenberg and Austria in the 
matter of the Elbe Duchies, using and duping each in turn, is related 
in Sir A. Malet’s Overthrow of the Germanic Confederation, and else- 
where, and is certainly one of the most masterly exhibitions of skilful 
manoeuvring and unscrupulous audacity in the annals of statecraft. 
The harbour of Kiel with the canal has given Prussia the key of the 
Baltic. 

Bismarck’s next move in the game was the annihilation of the Con- 
federation and the expulsion of Austria from Germany. But it took 
three years more to mature his plans and organize hisarmy. The 
Prussian Parliament opposed his military budgets; but he calmly 
disregarded protests and majorities, and passed his measures into 
law by favour of his sovereign, in accordance with those principles of 
absolutism which he has always professed. When he was ready, he 
fastened a quarrel on Austria and skilfully manceuvred her into a 
declaration of war against Prussia, as he did France four years later. 
He always contrives, when his plans are ready, to put his adversary 
technically in the wrong, and then poses as a guileless statesman 
devoted to peace, whose hard lot it is to be forced into war to repel 
an unjustifiable aggression. 

He had so managed matters that he was more than a match for 
Austria and the Confederation. But he had Russia on the one side 
to reckon with, and France on the other. Their benevolent neutrality 
was necessary to the success of his campaign, and he secured it with 
his usual, and it must be added unscrupulous, adroitness. With Russia 
his task was not difficult. He had placed that Government under a 
great obligation during the Polish insurrection of 1863 by means of 
a secret treaty which pledged Prussia to give valuable aid against the 
insurgents. He also played very skilfully on Russ‘a’s natural resent- 
ment against Austiia fer deserting her in the Crimean War in disre- 
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gard of the Tsar’s intervention in the Hungarian rebellion. There 
was more difficulty in securing the neutrality of France, and he began 
his operations as early as 1861, when he accompanied his sovereign 
on a visit to the Emperor of the French at Compiégne. His letters at 
that period show that he was making a careful study of the brooding, 
silent man, who was then generally considered the most powerful 
monarch in Europe. To give him an opportunity of prosecuting his 
studies in that direction, Bismarck got himself appointed, the following 
year, asambassador to Paris, where he spent the pleasant months of 
June and July, and then returned to Berlin. During those two 
months he took the measure of his man, which was different from the 
world’s estimate. While flattering Napoleon’s vanity and encourag- 
ing his ambition, he described him privately as “the embodiment of 
misunderstood incapacity.”” On that incapacity he played with con- 
summate art. While not disguising his ambition to absorb the smaller 
States of Germany into the Prussian monarchy, he sought to calm 
the Emperor’s fears by suggesting a Franco-Prussian alliance, which 
would be able to solve more than one burning problem—the restora- 
tion of Venetia to Italy, for example ; the settlement of the Eastern 
Question ; possibly even the resuscitation of partitioned Poland. And 
if France, in addition, jealous of the increasing size of Prussia, 
wished to restore the balance by some annexation of her own, there 
was Belgium. Let France seize it and “stamp out that nest of 
demagogues.” Prussia would cértainly not object. This was in 
1862. <A little before the outbreak of hostilities with Austria in 
1866, Bismarck paid another visit to the Emperor Napoleon, this 
time at Diarritz, where he renewed the suggestions which he had 
made in Paris in 1862, and had discussed at intervals meanwhile with 
the French Ambassador, Count Benedetti. As Napoleon became 
more exacting, Bismarck enlarged his proposal so as to embrace, not 
only Belgium, but the Duchy of Luxemburg and the Canton of 
Geneva in addition. In annexing the former he promised France 
the diplomatic aid of Prussia, and his armed assistance in annexing 
Belgium. When the French ambassador hinted at the possible oppo- 
sition of England and Russia, 

‘**Count Bismarck answered that I was mistaken; that Prussia and France 
united, and resolved to correct their respective frontiers by binding one another 
by formal engagements, were ina position to settle these questions together without 
fear of encountering armed resistance on the part of either England or Russia.” 

And in his conversation with M. Jules Favre at the Chateau de 
Ferrieres in 1870, Bismarck said: “ I have no serious reason to love 
Napoleon III. If he had liked, we could have been two sincere 


allies, and together we would have disposed of Europe.” * 


(1) Studies in Diplomacy, by Count Benedetti, pp. 47-57. Benedetti quotes contem- 
porary official documents, so that there is no doubt about the facts, which are, more- 


over, confirmed by the remarkable revelations made by General La Marmora, in his 
famous Un pi piu di Luce, pp. 117, 375, &e. 
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Having thus lulled the fears of Napoleon—the more easily because 
the Emperor believed the war would exhaust the strength of both 
combatants, and that he would then be able to appear on the scene and 
dictate his own terms—Bismarck set himself to fasten a quarrel on 
Austria, and succeeded. ‘“ Austria does not wish for war,” said a 
diplomatist to him atthe time, “ and she will be careful not to give 
you a pretext for it.” “I have a whole bagful of pretexts,”’ was the 
answer, “and even of plausible reasons. "When the time comes war 
will break out without even surprising any one.” And so it came to 
pass. When he was ready for the conflict he exploded a diplomatic 
bomb, which alienated from Austria the support of the minor States, 
and left her isolated ; just as in 1870 he suddenly sprang on France 
the Benedetti treaty of which he was himself the prompter. The 
Elbe Duchies, if severed from Denmark, belonged of right to the Ger- 
manie Confederation, and Austria protested against their forcible 
annexation by Prussia. Bismarck suggested blandly that Austria 
might compensate herself at the expense of the Confederation. Aus- 
tria rose greedily to the bait. In a confidential despatch of Decem- 
ber, 1864, the Austrian minister, Count Mensdorff, placed his Gov- 
ernment at the mercy of his wily adversary by these two unguarded 
sentences: ‘“ Austria would only consent to the incorporation of the 
Duchies with Prussia upon an equivalent augmentation of her own 
German territory being guaranteed to her. Austrian blood has not 
been shed for the sake of disturbing the balance of power between the 
two great German States by a one-sided aggrandisement.” 

The game was now in Bismarck’s hands. The Austrian despatch 
found its way into the newspapers, and the minor States were alienated 
from Austria by a single blow. Having thus divided his enemies, 
Bismarck beat them easily in detail, and Austria was driven out of 
Germany. 

It was now the turn of France. With the connivance, probably at 
the instigation, of Bismarck, Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern was 
sprung upon the world as a candidate for the throne of Spain. I have 
given the history of that intrigue in a volume published in 1871." 
Bismarck knew that the French army was no match for the German, 
and, with professions of peace upon his lips, he managed with con- 
summate ingenuity to manceuvre France into a declaration of war, as 
he had previously done Austria. When he saw his prey escaping 
him by the withdrawal of Prince Leopold from the candidature, a 
telegram appeared in the official organ of Berlin, announcing that 
the French Ambassador had rudely accosted the King of Prussia on 
the public promenade at Ems, and that the King, declining to address 
him personally, had told him, through an aide-de-camp, that he would 
not admit him again to his presence. A circular des atch to the same 

(1) Who is Responsible for the War 2? Fy S_rutator 
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effect was telegraphed at the same time to foreign Courts. The effect, 
as Bismarck had calculated, was electrical. Berlin and Paris hurled 
defiance at each other, and Napoleon declared war. When the mis- 
chief was done Bismarck denounced the telegram as “a gratuitous 
invention.”” So it was; but the inventor was himself, and he has 
since admitted it." 

But what bearing has all this on Armenia and the Transvaal? I 
now proceed to enswer that question. Prince Bismarck believed that 
the conditions of peace which he imposed on France in 1871 had 
disabled her for fifty years at least. ‘‘ The preliminaries signed at 
Versailles,” he said on his return to Germany, “ guarantee us fifty 
years’ quietude.” He thought that it would take a generation to pay 
the enormous indemnity which he exacted from the vanquished, and 
a German army was meanwhile to occupy strategic positions in 
France at the cost of that country. To his amazement, and that of 
everybody else, France discharged her debt in an incredibly short 
time, and at the end of three years there was not a German soldier 
left on her soil. 

This unexpected revival alarmed Germany, and Bismarck and 
Moltke determined on another invasion of France, to “ bleed her 
white,” before she had time to recover her strength. The T'sar put 
his veto on this iniquitous design, and the British Government 
joined with that of Russia to save France. Some interesting details 
of that plot are given in the posthumous memoirs of M. Gavard, 
French Chargé d’Affaires in London at that time. “The old 
Emperor,” said Lord Derby, then Foreign Secretary, to M. Gavard, 
“does not wish for another war, and was ignorant of the plotting 
going on around him. Prince Bismarck desires it, and is in a hurry 
to bring it on during the Emperor William’s lifetime.” 

Prince Bismarck being thus constrained to watch the growing 





strength of France without being able to stop it, he sought to compass 
his end in another way, namely, by embroiling her sometimes with 
Italy, sometimes with England. While he remained in office he 
employed all the resources of his diplomatic skill to make bad blood 
between. France and ourselves, and with considerable success. He 
was more successful with Italy, to whom he offered Tunis at the 
Congress of Berlin. ‘“ You must be very anxious,” replied the Italian 
plenipotentary, after consultation with his Government, “ to embroil 
us with France.”” But Bismarck has generally more than one string 
to his bow, and this repulse did not discourage him. He offered to 
France what Italy had refused, and France accepted it. The feud 

(1) In his own organ, the Hamburger Nachrichten, of November 13th, 1892. ‘ In pro- 
voking the French,’’ says this inspired article, ‘‘to assume the full initiative and 
responsibility of war the Chancellor rendered at that time the greatest service to Ger- 
many.’’ B nedetti gives a dramatic account, on Bismarck’s own authority, of tho 
gai bling of the famous telegram.—Studies in Diplomacy, p. 193. 
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which he desired to establish between the two countries was thus 
created, and Italy was provoked into partnership in the Triple 
Alliance. He made another feud at the same time between Russia 
and Austria by endowing the latter with two provinces inhabited by 
Orthodox Slavs, thus giving her a commanding position in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and putting her on the road to Salonica as a halt. 
way-house to Constantinople. Austria has been for a long time 
hankering after the fair city of Constantine. In 1808 Napoleon pro- 
posed that Turkey should be partitioned between France, Russia, and 
Austria, the last getting Bosnia, the Herzegovina, Bulgaria, and 
Constantinople. ‘ We must sacrifice much,” said Metternich d propos 
of this “for the preservation of the Porte; but our existence and 
political credit, the chief elements of life of a great State, must put 
limits to our desires. We cannot save Turkey; therefore we must 
help in the partition, and endeavour to get as good a share as 
possible.” How characteristic of Austrian policy, which ever has its 
eye on the main chance, acquiring property without fighting for it, 
and never making a sacrifice or running a risk for any interest but its 
own material gain. Austria, accordingly, proposed to come to an 
understanding with Russia on the basis of Napoleon’s proposal, but 
met with a decided rebuff." See, then, what Bismarck has done by 
placing Austria as sentinel on the Balkans, with a promise of the 
reversion of Constantinople. He has made an irreparable breach 
between her and Russia, and thus tied Austria irrevocably to the 
chariot wheels of Germany; and he has erected at the same time a 
fresh barrier against the possession of Constantinople by Russia. 
Austria’s next move will be on NSalonica, which the Treaty of 
San Stefano gave to Bulgaria, and the Treaty of Berlin restored to 
the Sultan. But she will have to fight for it. Bulgarians and 
Greeks have their eyes upon that port, and Russia is behind them. 
Hence the eagerness of the allied Empires to induce a great naval 
power like England to join the Triple Alliance, which, thus reinforced, 
would easily enable Austria to push forward to Salonica and, on a 
favourable opportunity, to Constantinople. Hence, too, the alarm 
with which Germany and Austria witnessed the united action of 
England, Russia, and France on the Armenian question. That 
rapprochement might lead to further developments in a direction not 
favourable to Austro-German designs, and must be stopped at any 
cost to the Christians of Turkey. From the moment that England 
took common action with France and Russia on the Armenian 
Question, Germany and Austria took up a coldly critical and 
suspicious attitude, with menaces against England, and friendly 
patronage of the Sultan. But while the Liberal Government re- 
mained in office the allied Empires contented themselves with 


(1) Me‘tornich’s) Memoirs, pp. 179-181, 198. 
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criticism, hoping that Lord Salisbury would checkmate in opposition 
and undo in office the not very effective intervention of his pre- 
decessors on behalf of the Armenians. Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall 
speech dispelled those illusions. He not only adopted the policy of 
his predecessors, but went beyond it, and bade the Sultan put his 
house in order speedily if he wished to avoid the partition of his 
Empire in retribution for his crimes. At once Germany and Austria 
insisted on joining the concert of the three Powers, and Italy, whose 
generous impulses prompted her to send a squadron to join that of 
England in Turkish waters, suddenly drew back, probably at the 
bidding of her partners in the Triple Alliance.’ It is, therefore, to 
Germany and Austria mainly that I attribute the deplorable fiasco of 
our intervention on behalf of the Armenians. Russia, I fear, has not 
been very zealous in the matter. But it has to be considered that 
Russia is fully aware of the Austro-German designs on Constanti- 
nople, that she is suspicious of England’s intentions, and that she 
more than suspects Italian complicity—which doubtless explains her 
unfriendly attitude towards Italy in Abyssinia. Let Russia be con- 
vinced that she has nothing to fear from England as regards 
Constantinople, and I venture to predict that she will act cordially 
with us, not only in Turkey, but elsewhere. Nineteen years ago 
Klaczko, “ex-Deputy of the Parliament of Vienna,” wrote as 
follows :— 


‘¢<Pyussia has no interest in ‘the East’ was a favourite assertion of M. de 
Bismarck in 1867 and 1871. ... . From the day, however, that Prussia be- 
came identified with the whole of Germany, or rather assimilated it, she per- 
force inherited all German interests and German influences on the shores of the 
Danube and at the foot of the Balkans. Thenceforward her share in Eastern 
policy became a large one, far larger than that either of France or England.’ 


Count Benedetti noted this fact as far back as 1868. In a despatch 
from Berlin, on January 5th, 1868, he writes : 


d 





‘*M. de Bismarck is doubtless ccnvinced that there are other Powers who 
have the greatest interest in shielding the Ottoman Empire from Russian greed, 
and he leaves the task to them. But he knows that in the Eastern Question no 
definite solution can be arrived at without the permission or adhesion of Germany; if 
only Germany be united and powerful’ Te thinks, therefore, that just at present 
there is not the slightest objection to whetting the appetite of Russian ambition, 
if he can obtain in return an obliging abstention from all his own undertakings 
in Germany.’’4 


(1) The Italian journals have been quite as sympathetic as the English on the 
Armenian question, and some of them have had admirable reports from correspondents 
in Turkey, confirming the worst accounts that have reached this country. I may men- 


tion in particular the reports in the Zriduna of Rome from its special correspondent at 
Erzeroum. 


(2) The Two Chancellors, p. 291. 
(3) The italics are in the original. 
(4) Ma Mission en Prusse, p. 135. 
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Bismarck did “ obtain in return an obliging abstention from all his 
own undertakings in Germany,” and in France also ; and he rewarded 
Russia’s benevolent neutrality by making Austria dominant on the 
Balkans in 1878, in a position to threaten Constantinople and 
paralyze Russia’s influence in European Turkey : a dis-service which 
Russia is not likely to forgive, however much she may dissemble her 
resentment. ‘ Russia,” said Prince Gortchakoff thirty-two years ago, 
*“ never sulks; she meditates.”’ 

And now perhaps the reader is beginning to see some connection 
between Germany’s action on the Armenian question and the Imperial 
telegram to President Kruger after the flying visit to the recluse of 
Friedrichsruh. Germany is at this moment confronted by three for- 
midable dangers. There is first the resurrection of France, eventuat- 
ing in the Russian alliance. Exactly twenty-four years ago I wrote 
as follows :-— 

‘The annexation of Alsace and Lorraine will be a dangerous acquisition for 
Germany. The mutilation inflicted on her by her conqueror will induce France 
to cast about for alliances that may help her to avenge her wrongs. Is this an 
auspicious prospect for the welfare of the great German nation? Is Germany 
so strong that she can afford to isolate herself from the goodwill of the rest of 
Europe? The annexation of the French provinces will certainly consummate 
that isolation. Russia may possibly ally herself with Germany for a while. 
But the alliance cannot be a lasting one, for it will be founded on motives of 
mutual jealousy or the premeditation of some aggressive design ; and no alliance 
of that kind can be relied on in the hour of danger. No: the Powers which are 
certain to form an alliance at no distant period are Russia and France, and that 
alliance will bode no good to Germany. The Fatherland may not always have 
a Bismarck to outwit the rulers and diplomatists of France, nor a Moltke to 
conduct the strategy of her armies.’” 


My forecast has been verified. Russia and France are in close 
alliance, and the only power in Europe which was disposed to put 
trust in the friendship and pacific intentions of Germany has now 
been alienated beyond the reach of any further illusions. And the 
alienation of England means the retirement of Italy at no distant 
date from the Triple Alliance. Germany’s great danger, then, is 
isolation in face of a formidable coalition, with England smarting 
under an unprovoked affront and a menace to her empire, and on 
friendly terms with Germany’s adversaries. 

Bismarck has always foreseen the contingency of a Franco-Russian 
alliance, and has endeavoured to parry it in a variety of ways. He has 
sought to conciliate Russia; but ‘a burnt child dreads the fire,” 
and Russia has been deceived too often to trust Germany again. 
He has sought to conciliate France by supporting her on all occa- 
sions on which she has had a difficulty with England. But his 
main efforts have been directed to untiring devices to embroil Eng- 


(1) Who is Responsible far the War 2? by Scrutator, pp. 116, 117. 
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land by turns with France and Russia. A war between England 
and either or both of those Powers would suit Bismarck’s policy 
admirably, for it would exhaust all three, and their misfortunes 
would be Germany’s opportunity, and would afford fine scope for one 
of those political combinations in which Bismarck’s brain is as fertile 
as Moltke’s was in military combinations, and of which doubtless 
there is a good crop in the pigeon-holes of the Prussian Foreign 
Office. 

This brings us to Germany’s second danger. It is industrial ruin. 
The mad rivalry in “ bloated armaments” is ruining all the Conti- 
nental Powers, and even our own insular position does not spare us 
the necessity of an enormous increase in our naval estimates. But of 
all the States which suffer from the huge waste caused by increased 
armaments on sea and land, Germany, to whose aggressive policy it 
is all due, suffers most. In 1865—the year before the Prussian war 
against Austria—the total expenditure on land and sea forces of 
what is now the German Empire was £9,900,000. In 1879 it was 
£21,350,000; and it has been increasing by leaps and bounds ever 
since. In 1865 the French expenditure was £17,800,000; in 1879 
£27,000,000. In 1865 Great Britain spent £27,000,000 ; in 1879 
£32,250,000. Russia’s expenditure in 1865 was £21,900,000 ; in 
1879, £36,500,000. This increase has been going on, in various 
proportions, ever since in all the States of Europe, but in Germany 
most of all. And Germany is the country which can least afford it. 
Compared with France and Russia, it is a very poor country, and 
poverty and the conscription combined are driving the manhood of 
Germany from the Fatherland every year by myriads. In one year 
alone 62,000 able-bodied Germans emigrated to America. 

From this state of things arises Germany’s third danger—Socialism. 
In no country in Europe is revolutionary Socialism so deep-rooted 
and widespread as in Germany. In 1880 it polled half a million 
votes. In the last election it polled 2,250,000. It is powerful in 
Parliament, and most formidable in the army. For these reasons, 
therefore, Germany, more than any country in Europe, needs an out- 
let for her impoverished population, where they shall be able to better 
their condition without ceasing to be citizens of the Fatherland. Her 
colonising efforts in Africa have not been very promising hitherto. Is 
there any other direction in which Germany might be strengthened 
both financially and militarily? The question was anticipated and 
answered by Bismarck more than a generation ago, when he offered 
France, in exchange for her alliance, Luxemburg with Belgium and 
the Canton of Geneva—all the French-speaking populations that 
touched her borders. He has renewed that offer at different times 
since. The acceptance of the bribe by France would mean two things 
in Bismarck’s calculation. It would mean for France the hostility of 
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England and Switzerland and the disaffection of Belgium—all of 
them securities against French revenge on Germany. For Germany 
it would mean territorial compensation. In 1862 Bismarck offered 
Napoleon the armed assistance of Prussia in the annexation of 
Belgium. We may be sure that he meditated in return the armed 
support of France in the annexation of Holland to Germany after the 
absorption of the minor States by Prussia. Holland possesses rich 
colonies, and was once—what she might become again as part of the 
German Empire—a first-class naval Power. The Imperial telegram 
to President Kruger claimed kinship with the Boers, and there was 
evidently a serious attempt on the part of Germany to thrust into 
South Africa the thin end of a wedge which would result in a 
German protectorate over the Transvaal, towards which the Orange 
Free State might be expected in course of time to gravitate, so that 
Germany might eventually become the predominant power in South 
Africa. And probably the aspirations of the ex-Chancellor did not 
end there. In the Times of January 15th there is an address from 
the Germans of Vienna to the Boers of the Transvaal, which not only 
greets the Boers as brothers, but claims all German-speaking peoples 
as predestined subjects of the German Kaiser. Nor is this a mere 
Platonic sentiment begotten of a fugitive excitement. It has its 
roots in a nationalist policy deep-seated in the German mind. One 
specimen may suffice out of a large class of popular literature. In a 
work published in 1867, under the title of Zhe Immediate Future of 


’ 


all the European States, Prophecies for the Coming Year, the author, 





S. von Herschfeld, claims, as the legitimate property of the Empire 
to be established under the sceptre of Prussia, “ all Germany as far as 
the German tongue is heard.... The territory Germany still 
wants will, in the course of things, be wrested from foreign rule.” 
That was a fair warning to all whom it concerned. ‘The process of 
“ wresting from foreign rule” began with the spoliation of Denmark 
in 1863. It went on to the absorption of the German Confederation 
and the extrusion of Austria in 1866. It tore Alsace and Lorraine 
from the bleeding body of France in 1871, and its appetite, for 
reasons already indicated, has increased with its acquisitions. Who 
will be the next victim’? for there are several yet undevoured: 
Holland, Jutland, the German territories of Austria, the frontier of 
the Vistula, and the Baltic Provinces. The next aggression will 
certainly begin on the line of least resistance, which apparently was 
thought to be Holland rid the Transvaal. I dismiss the idea of the 
telegram to President Kruger being an impromptu hit off the 
Emperor’s own bat. It followed not only the sudden visit to Prince 
Bismarck, but the overture to Portugal for permission to send German 
marines to the Transvaal; and it was sent after consultation with 
the Chancellor, and with the heads of the naval and military depart. 
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ments. It was the deliberate act of the German Government—as 
deliberate as the patronage of the Duke of Augustenburg before 
annexing the Elbe Duchies. There is a strict continuity in the aims 
of Germany’s foreign policy, and a patient watchfulness to seize the 
most promising opening for making the next advance towards the goal. 
Germany knows how to wait, as Denmark, Austria, and France have 
discovered to their cost. She never wearies of proclaiming herself the 
guardian of European peace; and I believe that the great mass of the 
German people are sincere lovers of peace, and would gladly devote 
themselves to the arts of peace if their rulers and officially-inspired 
pzess would only suffer them to do so. As a matter of fact, Germany, 
ever since she committed herself to the guidance of Prince Bismarck, 
has been the one great disturber of the peace of Europe by a series of 
unprovoked aggressions, from 1863 to the recent abortive attempt at 
a buecaneering raid into the Transvaal. Her increasingly swelling 
armaments force neighbouring States to follow her example, and their 





experience of her sudden coups de main makes them uneasy, and 
obliges them to be ever on the alert against some disastrous surprise. 
In an article in this Review in November, 1879, M. de Laveleye 
declared that Prince Bismarck offered to help the Tsar to the possession 
of Constantinople if his Majesty would consent to the meditated 
attack on France in 1875—a bribe which the Tsar scornfully declined. 
Bismarck, as we have seen, paid Russia out in 1876, when he placed 
Austria athwart the Balkans, with her gaze towards the Bosphorus, 
But the offer to the Tsar may yet be renewed, for it is characteristic 
of Bismarckian policy to be serenely superior to political scruples, and 
to sacrifice an ally without compunction when the exigencies of the game 
demand a victim. Under his tuition Germany has become an adept 
in the arts of dissimulation, and her wooers had better take to heart 
the warning of the old song; “Trust her not: she’s fooling thee.” 

What, then, is the lesson we should learn from the survey of the 
political situation which I have given in the preceding pages? The 
tirst lesson is that, from her territorial aspirations, her economic needs, 
and her tortuous and unscrupulous foreign policy ever since she 
accepted the hegemony of Prussia, Germany is a Power on whose 
friendship it would be perilous for England to rely. She has nothing 
to offer us as an equivalent for an alliance which would make France 
and Russia, who have each infinitely more power than Germany to 
hurt us, our deadly foes; while her colonial enterprises—the necessary 
outcome of her military aggressiveness with its attendant epidemic of 
nervous vigilance in other States—bring her into antagonism with 
England at more points than any other State. I do not blame Ger- 
many for this: colonial expansion is her only remedy against the 
harm done to her civie and industrial life by universal conscription 
and pauperising armaments. | 
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And as Germany is thus the country which is our most serious rival 
in trade, and which has most interest in destroying our commercial 
supremacy—since she would be the principal gainer—so Russia is the 
country whose political aspirations come least into antagonism with 
our Empire, and from whose commercial rivalry we have less to fear, if 
we play our cards well, than from that of any other great Power. If 
the alternative lies between Russia and Austria at Constantinople, I 
have no hesitation in saying that Austria would be much the more 
dangerous to us, both politically and commercially. For Austria would 
mean Germany, and Germany has vast ambitions which bode no good 
to England. There are German communities and trade interests in 
Palestine and Asia Minor, and when the opportune moment arrives 
Germany will not be slow to claim a potent influence in the distribution 
of the Sick Man’s inheritance. It is not for nothing that she now throws 
her powerful cegis over the moribund empire of the Turk. She is not 


4 


yet in a position to claim her share of the spoils. She needs a navy cf 
the first rank to enable her to play the 16/e which she has marked out 
for herself, and meanwhil2 the Sultan must be upheld, at whatever co:t 
to humanity and civilisation. The co-operation of England might 
have enabled Germany to realise her programme in the Kast earlicr 
than the omens now indicate. Failing England, there is Holland, 
and the craft wh'e' has been so marvellously successful so far may well 
tempt fortune to this venture also. True, other hands may not find it 
easy to bend the bow of Achilles. But Achilles himself is still among 
us, though sulking in his tent, and who knows but that he may yet 
have an opportunity of proving that his hand has not lost its cunning ? 
Austria at Constantinople and Germany in possession of Holland 
would be a good deal more menacing to England than the apparition 
of the Russian eagle on the banks of the Bosphorus. Germany and 
Austcia have already given us a foretaste of what such a consummation 
would mean for England commercially. They have succeeded in 
erecting for their own benefit a barrier against British trade which has 
injured us to the tune of some millions annually in the region of the 
Balkans and along the Dalmatian coast. Constantinople in possession 
of Austria in alliance with Germany would certainly not be less 
injurious to British commerce than Constantinople in possession of 
Russia, and would be pretty certain to be more injurious. For Russia, 
a; I showed in my previous article, has for years to come ample scope 
elsewhere, and more remuneration for her commercial energies. 
Politically, therefore, and commercially, Russia— judging her 
purely by the rule of self-interest—is the one great Power, barring 
perhaps Italy, which is least likely to have any desire to harm us if 
only we succeed in convincing her that we have neither interest nor 
wish to harm her. What then is to prevent—not an alliance, but—a 
friendly understanding between us? I have already argued the 
¥2 
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question of India, and will only say here that any one who will take 
the trouble to apply his reason to the facts without passion or pre- 
judice can hardly fail to agree with Prince Gortchakoff that a Russian 
invasion of India “ belongs to the domain of political mythology.” 
India apart, there is no other question with respect to which there 
need be any feeling between us but that of friendly rivalry as 
civilising Powersin Asia. I believe that Russia covets no possessions 
owned by England, and I am sure that England has no design on 
any territory owned or likely to be owned by Russia. Certainly in 
Asia it is the interest of each to cultivate the friendship of the other. 
Let it go through the bazaars of the East that the Empress of India 
and the White Tsar have become friends, and we shall have no more 
attempts at mutiny, nor Russia any trouble in ruling her Central 
Asian populations; while the treasure now spent by the Indian 
Government on frontier defence may be employed to better purpose. 
Nor would the benefit be confined to Asia. ‘It is really painful,” 
said Prince Gortchakoff, eighteen years ago, much to the annoyance 
of Prince Bismarck, “ to see two great States which together might 
regulate European questions for their mutual advantage and the 
benefit of all, excite themselves and the world by an antagonism 
founded on prejudice or misunderstanding.” * Justice compels me to 
admit, after a long and dispassionate study of the question, that the 
fault is mainly, if not entirely, England’s. And the fount and origin 
of the mischief is the Crimean War. <A good understanding with 
England on all questions in Europe and Asia was an article in the 
political creed of the Emperor Nicholas which he held with almost 
the fervour of a religious dogma. He admired her conservative 
liberalism as suited to her genius and stage of political development, 
though deeming them unsuited to the condition of Russia, and he 
had implicit trust in her as an invaluable conciliatory influence 
between the extremes of autocracy and revolutionary Radicalism. For 
the purpose of arriving at a friendly understanding with this country 
on every question that was likely to divide us, he came to London in 
1844 on a visit to the Queen, and had frequent and friendly interviews 
with Lord Aberdeen, then Foreign Secretary in Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration. He came to an understanding with the Conservative 
Government on India, Persia, Central Asia, and Turkey, and on his 
return to Russia he instructed the Chancellor of the Empire, Count 
Nesselrode, to embody this understanding with the British Court and 
Government in a Memorandum which was sent to the British Cabinet. 
It is a State document of the highest importance, and I make no 
apology for quoting as much of it as will enable the public to under- 
stand its drift :— 
(1) Turkey, No. 1 (1877), p. 736. 
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‘Russia and England are mutually penetrated with the conviction that it is 
their common interest that the Ottoman Porte should maintain itself in the state 
of independence and of territorial possession now existing in that empire, this 
political combination being the one which best accords with the preservation of 
general peace. 

‘** Agreed as to this principle, Russia and England have an equal interest in 
uniting their efforts to strengthen the existence of the Ottoman Empire, and to 
avert all dangers by which its security may be threatened. With this object, 
the essential thing is to allow the Porte to live in peace, without agitating it by 
diplomatic worries, and without interfering in its internal affairs. To put 
this system in practice, two things must not be lost sight of. They are as 
follows: In the first place, the Porte has a constant tendency towards freeing 
itself from the engagements imposed upon it by the treaties which it has con- 
cluded with the other Powers; and it hopes to do this with impunity because it 
relies upon the mutual jealousies of the Cabinets. It believes that if it fails in 
its engagements towards one, the others will take up its quarrel and will shield 
it against all responsibility. 

‘It is essential not to confirm the Porte in this illusion. Each time that it 
fails in its obligations towards one of the great Powers it is the interest of all 
the others to make it sensible of its fault, and to exhort it seriously to render 
justice to the Cabinet which seeks reparation. As soon as the Porte sees itself 
not maintained by the other Cabinets it will yield; and the differences which 
may have arisen will disappear through the medium of conciliation, without any 
conflict taking place. 

‘** A second cause exists for the complications inherent in the situation of the 
Porte: the difficulty of bringing into accord the respect due to the sovereign 
authority of the Sultan, founded on the Musulman law, and the concessions due 
to the interests of the Christian populations of the empire. 

‘This difficulty is not to be denied. In the actual condition of the European 
mind the Cabinets cannot with indifference see the Christian populations of 
Turkey subject to flagrant vexations and to religious intolerance. This truth 
must be impressed without cessation on the Ottoman ministers, who must be 
persuaded that they can only count on the friendship and support of the great 
Powers on condition of the Christian subjects of the Porte being treated with 
tolerance and mildness. 

‘While they insist on this truth the foreign representatives must, on the 
other side, use all their influence to maintain the Christian subjects of the Porte 
in submission towards the sovereign authority. Guided by these principles the 
foreign representatives must act between themselves in a perfect spirit of concord. 
If remonstrances are addressed to the Porte, they must bear a character of 
unanimity, without any one Power putting itself forward exclusively. 

‘** Proceeding on this system with all calmness and moderation, the representa- 
tives of the great Cabinets of Europe will have the best chance of succeeding 
without provoking such complications as might compromise the peace of the 
Ottoman Empire. If all the great Powers adopt frankly this line of conduct 
they may hope with reason to preserve the existence of Turkey. 

‘Tt is impossible, however, not to see what elements of dissolution are con- 
tained within this Empire. Imperious circumstances may hasten its fall with- 
out its being possible for the united Cabinets to prevent such a result, inasmuch 
as it is not given to human foresight to trace beforehand a plan of action for 
such an unexpected case. It would be premature to take into consideration 
eventualities which may never be realised. In the uncertainty which weighs 
upon the future, one fundamental idea seems alone capable of practical applica- 
tion. It is this—that the danger which may result from a catastrophe in 
Turkey will be much diminished if, the case occurring, Russia and England 
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understand one another as to the course to be pursued by both in commor. 
This understanding will be all the more salutary, inasmuch as it will receive the 
complete assent of Austria. Between Austria and Russia a perfect conformity 
of principles as regards the affairs of Turkey already exists, the interests of 
both Powers being conservation and peace. To render the union more effica- 
cious, the one thing to desire would be to see England associated with them in 
the same object. The reasons for aiming at the establishment of this accord are 
very simple. By land Russia exercises on Turkey a preponderating influence ; 
on sea England occupies the same position. Isolated, the influence of these two 
Powers might doa good deal of harm; combined it may do much good. ITLence 
the utility of a preliminary understanding before taking action. 

‘‘This idea was adopted in principle during the stay of the Emperor at 
London. It has resulted in a conditional engagement to the effect that if any- 
thing unforeseen should occur in Turkey, Russia and England would concert 
together as to what course they should follow in common. The objects with 
which Russia and England would have to come to an understanding may be thus 
formulated :— 

‘1. The maintenance of the Ottoman Empire in its present condition for so 
long a time as this political combination may be possible. 

‘*2. If we see beforehand that it is breaking up, a preliminary understanding 
to be arrived at as to the establishment of a new order of things, destined to 
replace that which now exists; and precautions to be taken in common, that 
no change occurring in the internal situation of that Empire may threaten the 
security of our own States and the rights which the treaties guarantee to 
them respectively, or the maintenance of the European equilibrium. 

‘With the objects thus formulated, the policy of Russia and that of Austria 
are closely bound together by the principle of complete solidarity. If England, 
as the principal maritime Power, acts in concert with them, there is reason to 
believe that France will find herself obliged to follow the course decided upon 
between St. Petersburg, London, and Vienna. All possibility of conflict be- 
tween the great Powers being thus averted, it may be hoped that the peace of 
Europe will be maintained, even in the midst of such grave circumstances. 

‘* It is with the view of assuring this result to the interests of all that Russia 
and England should come to a preliminary understanding between themselves, 
as agreed upon by the Emperor with the ministers of her Britannic Majesty 
during his stay in England.” 

How wise, how moderate that policy now seems in the light of 
history! And how well for England if she had adhered to it instead 
of allowing herself to be seduced into a war which cost her thousands 
of precious lives, an addition—including Afghan and Persian wars— 
of nearly £100,000,000 to her national debt, and complications and 
grouping of Powers to her prejudice! It is impossible to read the 
diplomatic history of the Crimean War in the calm dry light 
of retrospective criticism without being impressed with a sort of 
awe as of Destiny in a Greek tragedy, pushing the actors on toa 
foredoomed issue in spite of the struggles of all parties against it, 
save only the Porte and three men who have since gone to their 
account. The Porte manceuvred for war, believing in a promised 
alliance with France and England, and hoping to get rid of European 
intervention altogether between itself and its subjects in getting rid 
of Russian intervention ; and the Porte had three powerful allies in 
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Louis Napoleon, Sir Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), 
and Lord Palmerston. The French Emperor’s motive is plain 
enough. In announcing his approaching marriage to the Corps 
Législatif he called himself a parrenu by way of justification for the 
elected of the people in choosing as partner on his throne a wife who 
did not beast of royal blood. But it was only the pride which apes 
humility, for he had been rebuffed in seeking a more exalted alliance. 
A great war, in alliance with an ancient kingdom like England, 
would not fail to place him in the front rank of sovereigns; and if 
successful, which was scarcely doubtful, would help incalculably to 
establish his dynasty. But behind this there was a more imperative 
motive. The Treaty of Vienna proscribed the Buonaparte family 
for ever from sovereign rank, and Nicholas—his mind full of the 
cataclysms caused by the Napoleonic wars, culminating for him in 
the burning of Moscow, and imbued at the same time with a super- 
stitious veneration for the Settlement of Vienna, which he regarded 
as the only effectual breakwater against the storms of revolution— 
insisted on the proscription. And when other sovereigns, who had 
promised to support him, deserted him and saluted Louis Napoleon, 
on his assumption of the imperial crown, as “ Monsieur mon frére,” 
Nicholas, true to his convictions, wrote “ Mon cher ami.” 

Napoleon, who had already spoken ominous words against the 
treaties of 1818, and had been known to hint designs on Belgium, 
felt that his dynasty, perhaps his crown, depended on his humblinz 
and breaking the power of the Colossus of the North. He laboured 
with untiring energy, therefore, and with consummate skill, in form- 
ing an Anglo-French alliance against Russia in defence of Turkey ; 
and the dispute about the Holy Places in Palestine furnished him 
with a pretext, and helped at the same time to conciliate the goodwill 
of the Vatican and the French clergy. 

On this side of the Channel he had the powerful aid of Lord 
Palmerston, then Home Secretary in Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet. And 
he had, what was most valuable of all, the indefatigable ingenuity and 
commanding influence at the Porte of Sir Stratford Canning, who, 
besides his jealousy of Russian influence in Turkey and his surprising 
belief in the possible regeneration of Ottoman rule under his own 
inspiration and guidance, had a personal quarrel to avenge on Nicholas." 
A Government which was ardently bent on peace —except one 
member of the Cabinet——as if under the spell of that pitiless destiny 
to which I have-already referred—sent back Sir Stratford Canning to 





(1) See Greville Memoirs, from 1852 to 1860, vol. i., pp. 139, 140. ‘It is disgusting 
to hear everybody and to see all writers vying with each other in laudation of Stratford 
Canning, who has been the principal cause of the war.’’ Mr. Greville here tells a story, 
the accurate version of which is, I believe, much more dramatic, in which the ambas- 
sador had avowed his determination to avenge himself on the Tsar. The story—and 
a terrible story it is—is also told in Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs, vol. i., p. 425. 
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Constantinople in the very crisis of the controversy, knowing and con- 
fessing that he was bent on war.' He, more than anyone else, is 
responsible for the Crimean War. He arrived at the critical moment 
of the Vienna Note, and received, in common with the other ambas- 
sadors, stringent instructions to order the Porte (it came to that) to 
accept the Note. He delivered his instructions quite loyally in full 
uniform, and afterwards returned in plain clothes, and as a private 
friend advised the rejection of the Note. On several subsequent occa- 
sions, when a pacific solution appeared in sight, his ingenuity found 
means to shatter the prospect. Palmerston employed a like ingenuity 
and fertility of resource in the Cabinet at home, and the two between 
them, reinforced by Napoleon, achieved their purpose. Doubtless 
they acted, as they believed, for the good of their country, and they 
both lived to be disillusioned in their hopes of the regeneration of 
Turkey under Ottoman rule. 

Has not the time arrived for returning to the policy expounded in 
the Nesselrode Memorandum already quoted ? and is not Lord Salis- 
bury in an exceptionally favourable position for initiating the change? 
The party to which he belongs has no responsibility for the Crimean 
War, and he has himself on more than one occasion already cut him- 
self adrift from the Crimean War tradition, and advocated an under- 
standing with Russia. In a debate initiated by Mr. Gladstone in 
1858 in favour of the union of the Danubian Principalities, Lord 
Robert Cecil, as he then was, broke away from his party and sup- 
ported Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell; against Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Palmerston, in favour of the coercion of Turkey, which the 
present Premier then denounced as “the most oppressive and rapa- 
cious of all governments.” Again, when he was sent as special 
plenipotentiary to Constantinople in 1877, he recognised at once that 
the success of his mission depended mainly on coming to an under- 
standing with Russia, and he would have brought back peace with 
more enduring honour than that of Berlin if he had been properly 
supported by his chief at the Foreign Office. We all remember, too, 
his “ big maps” speech in 1876, and his recent speech on the sense- 
less panic about Port Arthur. Itis evident that Russia inspires him 
neither with prejudice nor with alarm, and he has quoted with 
approval Lord Beaconsfield’s saying that “there is room in Asia for 
us both.” With Fiance he has never had any serious friction, and 
he has just settled one of our most delicate difficulties with her. 
May this be an augury for the solution of remaining difficulties on 
terms honourable to both countries! ‘ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way,” in diplomacy as in other matters. England friendly with 
France and Russia, on terms neither injurious nor menacing to any 
other Power, would be a signal pledge of European peace, alike on the 
Eastern Question and on others. The Crimean War policy has been 


(1) See Lord Russell’s Recollections and Sujgestions, p. 306. 
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a dismal and disastrous failure to all concerned, and not least to the 
Otteman Empire. England was inveigled into it by a dexterous 
triumvirate, who managed to inflame the British public by a 
gross perversion of facts. To give one instance: In the teeth of 
ingland’s advice, but on the private advice of the British Ambassador, 
the Porte declared war on Russia, and attacked her at several points. 
Still Russia, hoping to find a pacific solution, did not retaliate. 
The Turks, meanwhile, employed their navy to land Circassians and 
Bashi-Bazouks at places from which they could attack Russia in the 
Caucasus. The Russian fleet pursued one of those naval expeditions 
to Sinope, where it engaged and sank the Turkish fleet. On the 
representation of the British Ambassador, this legitimate operation of 
war was denounced in England as “ the massacre of Sinope’”’; and, 
at the instance of Napoleon and Palmerston (who resigned office 
for a fortnight till he carried his point), France and England, 
still at peace with Russia, ordered their fleets to blockade the Russian 
navy, while Turkey was to be free to attack Russia anywhere ! 
Let Lord Salisbury turn his back on that ruinous tradition, and 
revert, as far as altered circumstances will permit, to the statesman- 
like policy of the Conservative Administration of 1844, embodied in 
the Nesselrode Memorandum. 

I have not hesitated to criticise Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
when it seemed to me a duty to do so. I feel all the more bound, 
therefore, to vindicate him on a point on which injustice has at differ- 
ent times been done to him: I mean for his taking office under 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1874, after his severe criticisms upon him in 
Parliament and elsewhere. The truth is that this point of political 
honour was referred to Mr. Gladstone’s decision as an honourable 
political opponent. And he decided without hesitation that it was 
Lord Salisbury’s duty to take office under Lord Beaconsfield, on the 
following smal The only possible Government at that time was 
a Government headed by Lord Beaconsfield. Lord Salisbury was 
not likely to become a Liberal, and, therefore, the only way in which 
he could serve his country was by taking office in the only possible 
Government. An independent member of Parliament, even in the 
House of Commons, still less in the House of Lords, could do 
little good. Let him be ever so able, he was comparatively power- 
less, except through the instrumentality of the party to which he 
attached himself; and government by party would become impossible 
if public criticism, however stringent, were to debar a man from 
accepting office from the statesman whom he considered it his duty 
to censure. 

The episode is so honourable to both the eminent persons in ques- 
tion, that I believe myself justified in putting it on record without 
consultation with either. 


Matcoum MacCou.. 
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I nave never felt any great confidence in the belief that the gift to 
see ourselves as others see us would much affect our estimate of our 
own merits or demerits. At all events, though the gift might possibly 
prove beneficial here and there with respect to individuals, it certainly 
would not produce any results on the mass of humanity. I see, 
therefore, no reason to anticipate that a knowledge of the light in 
which England is regarded by her fellow-nations would modify our 
national character. Nothing short of omnipotence could ever induce 
Englishmen to believe that they are not, as a nation, stronger, manlier, 
and more deserving of respect than the citizens of any other country ; 
and I, for one, should not perhaps be disposed to demur to the assump- 
tion. The spectacle, therefore, of the general ill-will with which 
England is popularly regarded throughout the Old World and the 
New will, I am convinced, have no effect on those natural character- 
istics of ours on which we pride ourselves, and for which others hold 
us up to obloquy. For good or for bad we shall “ gang our ain 
gait’ to the end; and the reason why I deem it worth while to 
point out the extent to which, alike by our virtues and our failings, 
we have incurred world-wide unpopularity is because an appreciation 
of this truth may enable us to “gang the gait” in question with less 
peril and greater confidence. In order to appreciate fully the extent 
and causes of our isolation the simplest way is to examine briefly the 
attitude of the chief foreign powers towards the United Kingdom. 

In the whole circle of foreign lands, France, from her close proximity 
to our shores, ranks first in importance. There is a story told of a 
late French Minister at the Court of St. James, who was present at a 
gathering of his colleagues where the opinion was expressed that, how- 
ever courteous their reception might be, they were all alike, as being 
foreigners, viewed with distrust in English society. ‘That may be 
so,’ was the comment of the Ambassador of France, ** but the English 
do draw a certain difference between us. When they talk about you 
amongst then.selves they always call you ‘those beastly foreigners,’ 
but they only call me ‘ that damned Frenchman.’” The nuance thus 
indicated represents not altogether unfairly the attitude of the English 
mind towards France as compared with other nations. No English- 
man is, I think, ever quite able to divest himself of the innate belief 
that foreigners, as compared with himself, belong to an inferior order 
of creation. But this conviction is less profound with respect to 
France than in regard to other nations. Throughout our history we 
have had so many conflicts with France, in which success and failure 
have been pretty equally divided, that we entertain respect for French, 
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men which all manly nations are wont to feel towards a gallant foe. 
Moreover, our knowledge of and acquaintance with France are rela- 
tively far greater than they are in respect of all other countries. It 
may te said that there are many other countries which in race, langu- 
ave, religion, and ideas are far more akin to us than France. It was 
a favourite saying of Napoleon IIT. that when he wanted to recollect 
any usage in England he always took for granted that it was exactly 
the reverse of the corresponding usage in France. Nowhere in the 
wide world is there a score of miles to be found by traversing which 
the traveller passes so absolutely and completely into a new and 
different world as the silver streak which separates Shakespeare’s Cliff 
from Cape Grinez. But for this very reason there is, i think, less 
individual friction between England and France than between 
‘ngland and many other nations more closely allied to her than 
Germany. The differences between the two countries are so materia’ 
and so fundamental that they can agree to differ without making 
any attempt to convert each other to their respective views. At the 
bottom of every Englishman's heart there lurks a litent impression 
that the French are fribbles and fools; at the bottom of every French- 
man’s heart there lurks a similar belief that the English are brutes 
and barbarians. But this being admitted on both sides, an entente 
cordiale is, I think, more possible between the two nations than 
between England and any other great power. Such an understanding 
existed during the greater part of the Second Empire ; and there is 
no reason why, given favourable conditions, such an understanding 
should not exist again. It is worth noting also in this connection that 
France is the only European country which has no special cause to 
envy England’s wealth and credit. Thus, in my judgment, the 
causes which render France unfriendly to England are rather acci- 
dental than permanent. Undue importance may easily be attached 
to the controversies which have arisen between France and England 
in Africa, Siam, and elsewhere. The cry for a colonial empire is an 
exotic, not a plant of French growth. The strength of the French 
nationality lies in its sublime self-satisfaction. However bitterly 
they may be divided by political or dynastic feuds, Frenchmen of all 
parties, Legitimists, Orleanists, Imperialists, Republicans, and Social- 
ists, are agreed, as is evinced by their acts as well as their words, 
that France is the only country worth living in. I never met a 
Frenchman yet who seemed to consider the loss of Canada, of the 
Mississippi valley, and of India asa national grievance. I never met 
a Frenchman in a foreign country whose one desire has not been to get 
back to France as soon as possible. To put the matter plainly, the 
French are not, and, what is more, know that they are not, a migra- 
tory race, and therefore the acquisition of colonial possessions has no 
attraction whatever for the French public, unless incidentally it 
gratifies national vanity as a proof of the military supremacy of 
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France. The real reason why France resents our vast colonial empire 
is because its existence, and still more its extension, tend to diminish 
her claim to be “la grande nation.” Our vanity may possibly be as 
excessive as that of France, but it is less thin skinned, and therefore we 
do not resent offences, whether real or alleged, against our Imperial 
pride with the sensitiveness of our neighbours. I honestly believe 
that any acquisition by France of territory claimed by England in any 
part of the world would simply and solely be popular with French- 
men, not on account of its intrinsic value, but because it would be an 
agegrandizement of French influence to the detriment of English. This 
morbid sensitiveness of France, which leads her to regard every success 
of any other power, and especially of England, as an injury to herself, 
is in its present acute form a result of the Franco-German war. It 
has naturally been the object of every French statesman, publicist and 
patriot, since 1870, to prove that if France did not emerge victorious 
from her war with Germany, the defence was far more heroic than 
the attack, and only failed of being converted into actual victory, by 
causes for which “the great nation” could not justly be held respon- 
sible. Foremost amongst these causes is the refusal of England to 
give any armed assistance to France as against Germany. But state- 
ments such as these, though they may gratify French susceptibilities, 
cannot remove the consciousness that the net issue of the war has been 
to render Germany, in lieu of France, the great military power of 
Europe. That this should be so is felt by every Frenchman to be a 
national humiliation. Le Sage says somewhere that a Frenchman, 
though he talks like a fool acts like a man of sense: and the “ gros 
bon sens ” which lies at the bottom of the Gallic character, has taught 
Frenchmen that for the time being France single-handed is no match 
for Germany. This conviction explains the apparent anomaly that 
while the sentiment of /a reranche, as Boulanger’s success showed, is as 
strong as ever, there has been no popular outery in favour of war 
for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. But the conviction that 
Germany cannot be attacked with safety renders France only too 
ready to favour any action which may vindicate her ascendency over any 
other power, and especially over England. This intense desire to 
atone for her own defeat at the hands of Germany by inflicting a blow 
on the power or prestige of England, is the secret of the foreign policy 
of France under the Republic. This desire has been accentuated since 
France has been led by the Russian alliance to imagine that Russia 
may be induced at no distant date to unite with her in depriving 
Germany of Metz and Strassburgh. England is, as things are, the 
natural enemy of Russia, and therefore, she must, according to French 
ideas, be the enemy also of France. So long, therefore, as the French 
nation is deluded by the ‘gnis futuus of the Franco-Russian alliance, 
I can see no prospect of any such alteration of French sentiment as 
would prevent France from being a willing accomplice in any policy 
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which might tend to the injury or discomfiture of England. I dwell 
upon this point because I often see statements to the effect that the 
goodwill of France could be recovered if we would only give satisfac- 
tion to her reasonable requirements in respect of Egypt. This state- 
ment I dissent from entirely. The Egyptian question is the pretext 
for, not the cause, of the animosity of France towards England, and if 
this particular pretext were removed the general animosity would 
remain unaltered. 

If, therefore, as I hold, the Franco-Russian alliance must, under 
existing circumstances, render France hostile to England, the ques- 
tion arises, whether the attitude of Russia towards England is neces- 
sarily hostile. I should say myself, from my personal knowledge of 
Russia, that the hostility of Russia towards Englishmen, as English- 
men, was far less marked than that of most other Continental nations. 
In many respects Englishmen are more congenial to Russians than 
Germans, or even than Frenchmen. On the other hand, England 
stands more directly than any other European power in the path 
the great Sclavy Empire of the North. It is England which has 
hitherto thwarted Russia in her advance towards the Mediterranean, 
in her progress towards the Persian Gulf, in her approach towards 
India, and in her encroachments upon China. England, in fact, is 
the chief obstacle in the way of Russia’s fulfilling what she regards 
as her manifest destiny, that of becoming the dominant power in 
South-Eastern Europe, as well as in Asia. It is possible that by 
acquiescing in, if not actually favouring, the acquisition of Constanti- 
nople by Russia, England might detach her from the French alliance, 
and secure a temporary cessation of her hostility. Nor do I deny 
that under conceivable conditiors it might be the wisest policy for 
this country to make considerab’e sacrifices in order to avert the pos- 
sibility of an European coalition against England. But it is obvious 
that such sacrifices can only secure momentary immunity from 
danger, so long as the ambitions of Russia are distinctly inconsistent 
with the maintenance of British supremacy in India and the Far 
Kast. I can therefore see no reason to imagine that any permanent 
alliance Monti England and Russia lies within the bounds of 
possibility. 

With regard to Germany the case is different. I confess I attach 
comparatively little importance to the recent manifestations of popular 
ill-will towards England in the Fatherland. The Germans, and 
especially the Prussians, resent perhaps more than others our uncon- 
scious affectation of superiority, our passion for teaching other nations, 
our habit of considering ourselves the pioneers of progressive and 
enlightened ideas throughout the civilised world. As a new empire 
Germany is jealous of her older rivals, and welcomes any oppor- 
tunity of showing that her kingdom is no longer, as it used to be 
said, confined to the domain of the air. Germany, in unison in that 
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matter with almost every other nation, would not therefore be dis- 
pleased with any event which, in vulgar phrase, “took down the 
pride” of what Schiller calls the “haughty Briton”; and it is 
intelligible enough that a young and excitable Emperor, conscious 
that his half-English origin lays the display of his German sympathies 
under suspicion, and anxious to show that his motto is Deutschland 
uber alles, * Germany above and before all,” should have welcomed 
an opportunity of vindicating his claim to be considered a Teuton of 
the Teutons. Nor is it strange that the attitude of provocation he 
assumed towards his mother’s country should have met with general 
approval on the part of his subjects. But this petulant exhibition of 
temper on the part both of Prince and people is a very different thing 
from a permanent racial animosity. Moreover, to do the Kaiser 
and his subjects justice, their Cesire to show England that in case of 
need they can make themselves disagresable is not unintelligible, 
even if it is unjustifiable. The Triple Alliance is, from various 
causes, a less potent protection than it used to be against aggression 
on the part of France. If England only could be induced to join the 
Austro-German-Italian League, the combination would secure the 
Fatherland against any fear of the Franco-Russian alliance proving 
dangerous to peace. Persuasion having failed to induce Great 
Britain to dey art from her insular policy of isolation, it seems to have 
struck the Court of Berlin that threats might prove effective. The 
idea showed a strange ignorance, of English nature, and the imme- 
diate result of the contemplated intervention in the Transvaal has 
been to alienate British sympathies from Germany. Yet, in spite of 
all this, I venture to assert that there is more genuine sympathy 
between (Germans and Englishmen, more real appreciation of each 
other’s merits, than exist between any other two leading European 
nations. I honestly believe that any downfall of the British Empire 
would be regarded as a calamity in Germany, just as any collapse of 
an united Germany would be hell to be a national misfortune in 
England. Still I doubt if the gcolwill, which lies at the bottom of 
Anglo-German relations, will ever of itself induce England to enter 
the Triple Alliance: and as long as we decline to assume any direct 
responsibility for the preservation of European peace, we can hardly 
expect that Germany will not rejoice at any calamity of ours that 
might compel us to change our attitude of impartial neutrality for 
one of active co-operation. It should also be borne in mind that 
Germany, unlike France, has a genuine desire for a Colonial Empire. 
The Germans are, even more than ourselves, a migratory race. As 
things stend, the Teutcrs who go abroad in search of employment, 
either to England, America, Africa, or Australia, make homes for 
themselves in these countries, adopt their nationality, and become lost 
to the Fatherland. I can understand, therefore, why Germany should 
attach immense importance to the extension of her colonics, and 
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should entertain a grudge against England, which literally bars 
her way in almost every quarter of the globe still open to emigration. 

I fancy that the sentiments of Austria, in as far as it is a German 
country, are very similar to those of Germany proper. But the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy is, I think, far more friendly disposed towards 
England than any other great European State. Unfortunately, the 
friendship of Austria is—from her geographical position, the hetero- 
geneous character of her population and the dual system of her 
(rovernment—of very little service to any foreign State not actually 
adjacent to her own territory. It must also be remembered that 
Austria has not forgotten or forgiven the studied insult addressed 
only a few years ago to a proud and historic nation by the most promi- 
nent of English statesmen. When a British Premier goes out of 
his way to say “hands off” to Austria, Englishmen can scarcely 
wonder if Austria is not over keen about offering her hand to 
England, when the latter is in need of allies. 

Italy is probably the only leading country in Europe where there 
is any genuine sentiment of goodwill towards England. Somehow or 
other our insular peculiarities are less aggressive to the Italians than 
they are to other nationalities, and we have given so many proofs of 
friendly feelings towards the cause of united Italy, that the people 
of the Peninsula cannot doubt the sincerity of our goodwill, even if 
sometimes they resent the particular modes we Englishmen adopt fcr 
its exhibition. Moreover England and Italy have many interests in 
common, while they have none or few which are antagonistic to each 
other. With or without reason Italy has always entertained the 
conviction that in the event of any wanton aggression on the part of 
France—the one real enemy to an united Italy—England would 
come to her rescue. It is Italy’s interest and wish that our naval 
supremacy should remain not only unassailed but unassailable. We 
may be sure therefore that the influence of Italy as a member 
of the Triple Alliance will be exerted, for what it is worth, to oppose 
the formation of any coalition directed against Great Britain. But 
in her character of an independent State I fail to see that Italy could 
be of any great assistance to England in the event of such a coalition 
being formed. 

With regard to the minor powers of the Continent there is scarcely 
one which has not grievances of its own against England; grievances 
whose removal can alone be effected by the diminution, if not the 
destruction, of our Imperial power. I am not concerned to discuss 
the justice or injustice of these alleged grievances; I only wish to 
show that, whether real or imaginary, they tend to make the States 
affected by them hostile on principle to British supremacy. Through- 
out Spain our possession of Gibraltar is regarded as a standing out- 
rage to the pride of a high-spirited people. Queen Mary’s saying 
about Calais would probably represent the feeling of all Spanish 
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patriots about Gibraltar. Besides this, Spain owes us a grudge as 
having become the successors to the Imperial position held by her in 
the days of Ferdinand and Isabella. A similar, though perhaps 
less intense, sentiment of wounded vanity stands in the way of any 
sincere amity between Great Britain and Portugal. With the 
Portuguese, too, the jealousy extends to the future as well as the past. 
The decline of their remaining colonies, especially in Africa, renders 
it well-nigh certain that these colonies will fall, sooner or later, into 
the hands of England. It isa received article of faith throughout the 
Peninsula that the end and aim of British statecraft is to get Delagoa 
Bay out of the hands of Portugal by hook or by crook. Thus, though 
on general grounds, the Governments of Madrid and Lisbon may look 
upon the power of England as a possible safeguard for their own 
interests, national sentiment in both countries would undoubtedly be 
gratified by any disaster which might befall the stately fabric of the 
British Empire. Greece is probably more Anglophil than any of 
the States of Southern Europe, but Hellenic patriotism is outraged 
by the fact that England is not only a creditor, but a creditor who 
presses for the payment of his debts. What is more, the Greeks be- 
lieve, with more or less of reason, that the realization of the Hellenic 
ideal, the restoration of the Byzantine Empire, might have been, and 
might still be, accomplished by the aid of France and Russia, if 
it were not for England’s opposition. 

It is a curious irony of fate that Turkey, the kingdom for whom 
England has made so many sacrifices, to whom she has rendered such 
great services, and on account of whom she has suffered so much oblo- 
quy, should be probably the country in which the downfall of British 
supremacy would be hailed with most delight. Other nations, who have 
probably far less sympathy for the Ottoman Empire, know better how 
to deal with Mussulmen. They may bully and cajole, threaten and 
bribe by turns, but they do not bother the Turk about his customs, 
his social system, his institutions, and his mode of administering his 
own affairs. England, on the contrary, is always giving advice to 
Turkey, scolding her if that advice is not taken, and compelling her 
to initiate reforms which, however sound in themselves, are incon- 
sistent with the fundamental ideas and usages of Islam. If there is 
one thing the Oriental hates it is being bothered; if there is one per- 
son whom he regards with aversion, it is the reformer within his gates. 
Owing to the zeal without judgment of that school of British states- 
manship, which numbers Mr. Gladstone amongst its most illustrious 
members, the Turks are fast coming to the conviction that under a 
Muscovite protectorate they could live their own lives after their own 
fashion to an extent which is out of the question under the tutelage 
of England. For many a long year the followers of the Crescent 
have looked upon the absorption of their European possessions by 
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Russia as their manifest destiny. With the tenacity of their race 
and creed, the Turks were ready to carry on the struggle against 
Russia to the bitter end, so long as they had the encouragement and 
support of England. But failing this, they prefer to fall into the 
hands of Russia, as, if her authority was once recognised as supreme 
upon the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, she would not trouble her- 
self about whether Turkey did or did not comply with the treaty of 
Berlin in respect of her Armenian subjects. Already the Sultan and 
his Court look forward to the day when they will perforce have to quit 
Stamboul and re-establish an Ottoman Empire in Asia. With an eye 
to the future, the retention of Cairo, as one of the great holy cities of 
Islam, is of immense importance to the Sultan as Commander of the 
“aithful. On this account the Sultan has always been opposed to our 
occupation of Egypt, and to its reorganization under British ideas. 
Now the one almost certain consequence of any European coalition 
against Kngland would be the withdrawal of her troops from Egypt, 
and, therefore, in the event of any such coalition being formed, 
Turkey would, I believe, be found amidst the enemies, not amidst the 
friends, of Great Britain. 

To turn our attention northwards, Belgium, I think, is the country 
above all others which has the strongest personal interest in the main- 
tenance of our Imperial supremacy. Lying between France and 
Germany, she must, in the event of war, become the prey of one or 
another of her neighbours, unless the naval power of England is ex- 
erted on her behalf. Yet the moment a question arises, such as that 
of the execution of Stokes by Major Lothaire, we find that Belgium 
entertains at heart a feeling of ill-will towards England. Even if the 
friendship of Belgium could be of any effective service to this country 
as against a Continental coalition, I am afraid this friendship might 
easily be detached from our side if Belgium were offered the aggrand- 
izement of the Congo State at the cost of our British possessions in 
South Africa. Holland, again, is in much the same position. Eng- 
land has taken from the Dutch their command of the seas, their com- 
mercial and financial supremacy, and their colonial greatness. If 
Holland had been a decaying power, the loss of her quondam glories 
would probably not be felt so keenly. ‘What exasperates the Dutch 
is, that while they have been making progress they have been utterly 
distanced and left out of sight by the advance of England. We 
see how eagerly they have grasped at the opportunity of making 
themselves unpleasant to England in all her difficulties with the Trans- 
vaal ; and no reliance can be placed upon Holland’s goodwill towards 
us, if any occasion should present itself by which the British Empire 
might be vitally injured to the possible advantage of her former 
rival. In the same way Denmark has never forgotten the destruction 
of her fleet; while, to come to a later date, the Danes bitterly resent 
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what they hold to have been our desertion of their cause during the 
Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864. 

Thus if this Rundschau—to use a German phrase—is correct, it will 
be seen that there is not a single important Continental State which is 
not in one way or another frustrated in her ambitions, outraged in her 
vanity, and injured in her interests, by the magnitude, wealth, and 
power of the British Empire. A similar conclusion must, I fear, be 
arrived at with regard to the New World. The subject of American 
sentiment towards England is far too wide a one to be discussed at 
any length in this article. I should be most reluctant, not only for 
public but for personal reasons, to countenance the view that the people 
of the United States are, as a body, hostile to the mother country, or 
desirous to bring about the downfall of her Empire. I think far too 
great a stress is commonly laid upon the large admixture of foreign 
blood in the population of the Great Republic. Our race has a mar- 
vellous power of assimilation. Anybody who has lived in America 
and with Americans must be aware that in the third, if not the second, 
generation citizens of foreign descent become as American in ideas and 
sentiments, as well as language, as the descendants of the old English 
colonists. As Americans, these later incomers forget the traditions of 
their fatherlands, and learn unconsciously to share the traditions of 
their adopted country. Thus the supreme dominant element in all 
American politics is, and must long remain to be, the Anglo-Saxon. 
If this is so it follows inevitably that the community of race, language, 
literature, religion, and institutions between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealths of the world must always act as a permanent 
force, attracting them in the end towards each other. The existence, 
however, of this permanent attraction is compatible with temporary 
outbursts of national ill-will. England, after all, is the head of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. She has the title; she owns the family estates ; 
she regards herself, and is regarded by the outside world, as the heiress 
to the traditions and glories of the tribe. One sees constantly in 
private life that the younger members of a great family resent bitterly 
the pre-eminence which attaches to the head of their house. This 
resentment is increased when they have earned for themselves fortunes 
and distinctions of their own. But though in conversation the cadet 
members of such a house may disparage the elder branch, and are 
anxious to assert their own superior claims to eminence they are per- 
fectly aware that the downfall of the parent stock would diminish 
their own credit, and in consequence they rally in the end to the sup- 
port of the family. I think that, mutatis mutandis, the relations be- 
tween America and England closely resemble those of the older and 
younger branches of a historic family; and so far I am a staunch 
believer in the doctrine, put forward by the advocates of an entente 
cordiale between Great Britain and the United States, that blood 
is thicker than water. It does not, however, follow that because 
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two nations do not desire each other’s overthrow, they may not be 
unwilling to inflict loss or defeat upon one another. And family 
feuds, though they are commonly brought to a close by the influcnces 
of common kinship, are exceptionally bitter while they last. In 
America, too, there are active influences which are permanently hostile 
to English interests. To us the events of the War of Independence 
belong to a remote and well-nigh forgotten past ; to Americans they 
are living memories. In every American school the iniquities of the 
British government and the British troops, the heroism of the 
American patriots, and the grandeur of the American victories are 
still impressed daily upon the minds of their pupils ; and as a corollary 
from these lessons they are taught that the United States has a 
moral, if not a legal, right to exercise supreme power over the whole 
American Continent. Then, again, the Southerners entertain a bitter 
ill-will against England for her refusal to recognise the independence 
of the Confederate States during the Secession War ; while the Irish 
element—the element which most slowly of all others becomes fused 
with the American nationality—retains the old enmity towards Eng- 
land, and uses its political influence, which by its homogeneous character 
is out of proportion to its numbers, to support any policy hostile to 
Great Britain. If, therefore, any question should arise which excited 
popular sentiment in America against the mother country, I can 
see no reason why the United States should not passively, if not 
actively, support any European coalition against England. The 
outburst of approval with which President Cleveland’s interpretation 
of the Munroe doctrine was greeted throughout America shows it 
might not be impossible to arouse popular feeling in America in favour 
of a policy which might lead to a war with England. It is 
always on the cards that some unscrupulous politician may raise the 
cry that the possession of Canada by Great Britain is a violation of 
the Munroe doctrine. From my knowledge of Americans I can con- 
fidently state that they have for many a long year regarded the 
absorption of Canada into the Union, ir one form or another, as a 
mere question of time—and of no long time, either. Till lately the 
universal belief was that the Canadians themselves would see the 
advantage of joining the United States, and that, therefore, there was 
no object in bringing about by violence the incorporation of all 
British North America under the Stars und Stripes. But of recent 
years this belief has been a good deal shaken. The extraordinary 
progress made by Canada since the formation of the Dominion, and 
the unmistakable growth of Canadian loyalty towards England have 
led the Americans to doubt whether the tide which, as they held, 
must drift Canada into the arms of the Republic, is not receding 
instead of advancing. The idea of British Imperial Federation has 
also, I think, attracted more notice across the Atlantic than it has 
here. It is felt that if there ever should be a Confederated British 
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Empire stretching across the globe, that Empire in virtue of its 
possession of Canada might well supplant—or, at any rate, compete 
with—the United States as the dominant power in the American 
Continent. If these apprehensions should gain consistency, and 
should be taken advantage of as party weapons, it is on the cards 
that the Munroe doctrine might be developed into the cry of America 
for the Americans—a ery which might easily be shown to be incon- 
sistent with the retention of Canada. under British sovereignty. 

It is impossible under these circumstances to avoid the conclusion 
that England is in a position of almost complete political isolation, 
and that this isolation is a source of possible peril. On the other hand 
I fail to see how this peril can be averted. England has never had 
alliances in the common sense of the word, and her refusal to identify 
her own fortunes with those of any Continental State has contributed, 
not less than her insular position, to her national wealth and power 
and greatness. With our institutions and our system of Parliamentary 
government, any lasting general alliance with a foreign country is a 
practical impossibility. We can co-operate with foreign powers for 
specified and temporary objects, but we are unable, even if we wished, 
to enter into any general or durable partnership. ‘The real cause of 
our national unpopularity is one incapable of removal. I remember 
once an acquaintance of mine, who had suddenly become possessed of an 
immense fortune, complaining to me that, though he had always tried 
to show kindness to his old friends and associates, they lost no oppor- 
tunity of running him down. My answer was, that if he really 
wished to avoid these unkindly comments the remedy was perfectly 
simple. He had only got to go into the Gazette, and everyone 
would say at once what a good fellow he was. <A similar remark 
applies to England. We are unpopular because, as a nation, we are 
richer, freer, and more successful than our neighbours. There is not 
a State in the civilised world to whose vanity the magnitude of our 
prosperity and grandeur is not a cause of constant offence. My 
millionaire friend did not follow my advice; and if similar advice 
were proffered to Great Britain it would be rejected with equal 
promptitude. Yet short of this drastic remedy for the removal of our 
unpopularity, I can suggest no remedy for our isolation. Isolated we 
are, and isolated we must remain. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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